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The  purpose  of  Our  Animal  Books  is  to  motivate 
in  the  growing  citizen,  from  his  pre-school  days  to 
junior  high  school,  an  intelligent  regard  for  his  own 
pets  and  for  the  animals  of  his  city,  state,  and 
country.  He,  however,  rather  than  the  animal,  is 
the  chief  factor  in  each  book. 

The  sequence  of  the  series  follows  the  child’s 
developing  interest  in  pets  and  in  America’s  birds 
and  mammals.  Each  book  is  a unit,  but  though 
it  is  complete  in  itself,  it  contributes  to  the  progress 
of  the  series.  The  Primer,  Fuzzy  Tail,  is  devoted 
to  the  kitten,  telling  in  story  form  just  how  a kitten 
should  be  fed,  handled,  and  properly  played  with. 
Book  One,  Sniff , gives  youthful  owners  similar  in- 
struction in  the  feeding,  housing,  exercising,  and 
general  up-bringing  of  a puppy,  again  through  story 
medium.  Book  Two,  Pets  and  Friends,  is  an  intro- 
duction to  other  pets  attractive  to  a little  child. 
Book  Three,  The  Pet  Club,  as  its  title  implies,  is 
given  to  the  care  and  consideration  of  animals  used 
for  instruction  purposes  in  elementary  classrooms 
and  nature  laboratories,  the  child,  again,  the  chief 
factor  in  the  narrative.  Book  Four,  On  Charlie 
Clarke's  Farm,  tells  the  experiences  of  a boy  and  his 
family  and  friends  in  their  daily  contacts  with 
animals  of  farm,  field,  and  forest.  Book  Five,  Our 
Town  and  City  Animals,  gives  in  dramatic  narrative 
what  the  child  should  know  regarding  the  animal 
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dwellers  of  his  town  or  city.  Book  Six,  Paths  to 
Conservation , points  toward  participation  in  the 
protection  and  conservation  of  the  vanishing  bird 
and  mammal  life  of  our  country. 

In  Book  Six,  special  provision  is  made  for  words 
that  may  present  some  difficulty  to  the  pupils.  At 
the  end  of  each  Part,  the  difficult  words  are  listed. 
While  these  words  are  all  rated  high  in  Thorndike’s 
Teacher’s  Wore?  Book,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
retain  them,  both  because  they  are  necessary  for  a 
full  understanding  of  the  text  and  because  they  offer 
an  opportunity  for  vocabulary  enrichment.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  teacher  drill  on  these  words  be- 
fore the  actual  reading  of  the  Part  begins.  The 
words  may  also  be  used  in  connection  with  review. 

The  series,  through  the  child’s  native  interest  in 
animals,  provides  opportunities  for  correlation  with 
activities  in  English,  social  studies,  and  nature. 

All  information  pertaining  to  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  animals  has  been  checked  carefully  by 
respective  authorities.  The  collaborator  for  each 
book  was  chosen  for  his  or  her  professional  knowl- 
edge of  the  school  grade  to  which  I had  assigned  the 
subject  matter  of  the  book  in  the  sequence  of  the 
series. 

I wish  to  make  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the 
following  persons  for  their  invaluable  assistance:  Dr. 
John  J.  Loftus,  formerly  principal  of  Public  School 
80,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  Professor  L.  P.  Schleck, 
supervising  principal,  Emerson  School,  Madison, 
Wisconsin;  Miss  Anna  A.  Short,  assistant  superin- 
tendent, Districts  5,  7,  and  9,  New  York  City; 
Mr.  Sydney  H.  Coleman,  executive  vice-president, 
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The  American  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Matthew  McCur- 
rie,  secretary  and  manager,  The  San  Francisco  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  San 
Francisco,  California;  Dr.  Francis  H.  Rowley,  presi- 
dent, The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  Boston;  Dr.  W.  Reid  Blair, 
director,  Mr.  Lee  S.  Crandall,  curator  of  birds, 
Mr.  Raymond  L.  Ditmars,  curator  of  reptiles,  New 
York  Zoological  Park,  New  York  City;  and 
Dr.  George  P.  Vierheller,  director,  St.  Louis  Zo- 
ological Park,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Frances  E.  Clarke 
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AS  SOME  POETS  HAVE  SAID 


He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 

He  made  and  loveth  all. 

From  " The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner ,” 
by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 

To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A various  language. 

From  " Thanatopsis ,”  by  William  Cullen  Bryant 

Wee,  sleekit,  cowrin,  tim’rous  beastie, 

O,  what  a panic’s  in  thy  breastie! 

Thou  need  start  awa  sae  hasty 
Wi’  bickering  brattle! 

I wad  be  laith  to  rin  an’  chase  thee, 

Wi  murdering  pattle! 

From  " To  a Field  Mouse,”  by  Robert  Burns 

For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone; 
The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth;  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  heard  in  our  land; 

The  fig  tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the 
vines  with  the  tender  grape  give  a good  smell. 
From  "Solomon’s  Song”  The  Bible 
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AS  SOME  POETS  HAVE  SAID 


There  is,  nevertheless,  a certain  respect  and  a 
general  duty  of  humanity  that  ties  us,  not  only 
to  beasts  that  have  life  and  sense,  but  even  to 
trees  and  plants. 

From  " Of  Cruelty ,”  by  Michael  De  Montaigne 

Hast  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a gun? 

From  " Forbearance ,”  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

What  more  felicitie  can  fall  to  creature 
Than  to  enjoy  delight  with  libertie, 

And  to  be  lord  of  all  the  workes  of  Nature, 

To  raine  in  th’  aire  from  earth  to  highest  skie, 

To  feed  on  flowres  and  weeds  of  glorious  feature. 
From  " Muiopotmos:  or , The  Fate  of  the  Butterflie,” 
by  Edmund  Spenser 
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CREATURES  THAT  HAVE  DISAPPEARED 
OR  ARE  FAST  DISAPPEARING 


Every  American  should  stir  with  pride  at  the  glorious  sight  of  a 
bald  eagle  in  his  natural  surroundings.  And  every  American 
should  help  to  save  him  from  disappearing. 
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CREATURES  THAT  HAVE  DISAPPEARED 
OR  ARE  FAST  DISAPPEARING 

No  country  was  richer  in  natural  resources  than 
America  when  Columbus  first  came  to  it.  Its  hills 
and  valleys,  its  mountains  and  plains  swarmed  with 
wild  life.  Enormous  flocks  of  wild  pigeons  nested  in 
its  forests.  Bison  roamed  its  vast  plains.  Ducks 
and  geese  populated  its  waters.  Bears  and  wolves 
prowled  through  the  forests.  Deer  and  wild  turkeys 
furnished  many  a pioneer  family  with  food.  The 
beaver  with  its  soft  fur  tempted  hunters  and 
trappers. 

Covering  the  surface  of  the  country  were  so  many 
kinds  of  flowers  and  trees  that  many  books  would  be 
needed  to  describe  them.  The  fringed  gentian,  the 
trading  arbutus,  the  pink  lady’s  slipper  and  many 
another  interesting  and  dainty  flower  used  to  grow 
in  profusion.  Huge  forests  of  pine,  hemlock,  hick- 
ory, and  oak  could  be  found  easily.  Some  of  all 
these  can  still  be  found,  but  in  vastly  diminished 
numbers. 

Men  came  to  America  to  make  homes.  They 
killed  the  wild  creatures  for  food  or  for  clothing, 
often  only  for  the  sport  of  killing  them.  They  cut 
the  forests  for  building  shelters  or  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  the  land  for  crops.  Animals  that  loved 
the  deep  woods  found  themselves  without  homes 
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or  food.  As  men  increased,  they  decreased;  some- 
times they  entirely  disappeared.  It  was  only  when 
men  began  to  find  that  the  forests  were  going, 
that  many  useful  and  interesting  and  beautiful 
things  were  fast  vanishing  and  could  never  be  re- 
placed, that  they  began  to  take  thought  for  pre- 
serving some  of  the  rich  heritage  they  had  had  in 
the  beginning. 

Here  are  nine  true  stories  of  wild  creatures  and 
the  treatment  they  have  received.  Twenty  more 
of  the  same  kind  might  have  been  selected.  These 
stories  are  not  pleasant  ones.  But  that  is  just  the 
point.  The  wild  creatures,  existing  formerly  in 
great  abundance,  have  been  treated  thoughtlessly 
and  cruelly.  The  ones  whose  stories  are  told  here 
have  in  some  cases  completely  vanished,  have  in 
others  been  saved  only  by  heroic  measures,  and  can 
be  saved  in  still  others  only  by  immediate  and 
strict  protection. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  direct  our  attention  to 
useless  destruction  and  its  result.  This  wholesale 
slaughter  has  not  been  necessary  in  the  past.  Its 
continuance  at  the  present  and  into  the  future  is 
and  will  be  nothing  short  of  criminal.  The  world  — 
our  world  and  the  world  of  those  who  will  come 
after  us  — should  be  kept  beautiful. 


1.  THE  PASSENGER  PIGEON 

It  was  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Some 
soldiers  in  New  York  had  marched  for  days  through 
dense  forests  — wet,  hungry,  and  despairing.  They 
had  only  small  rations  of  musty  and  soggy  bread. 
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The  passenger  pigeon.  Once  huge  flocks  of  these  birds  filled  the  sky. 
Today  there  is  not  a single  living  passenger  pigeon  in  existence. 


Night  was  coming  on  and  they  had  resigned  them- 
selves to  being  wet  and  hungry. 

Suddenly  they  heard  a roaring  as  of  a high  wind. 
The  sky  became  darker.  The  men  listened  and  then 
they  cried  out  with  delight,  "Food!  Food!  The 
pigeons  are  coming!  ” 

Sure  enough,  the  pigeons  were  coming.  In  a vast 
cloud  they  settled  in  the  trees.  So  close  together 
did  they  alight  upon  the  trees  that  their  weight 
broke  many  of  the  branches. 
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With  the  stocks  of  their  muskets  the  soldiers 
knocked  the  birds  down,  killing  more  than  enough  to 
supply  their  need  for  food. 

Such  an  occurrence  was  not  uncommon  in  pioneer 
times. 

The  passenger  pigeon  flourished  abundantly,  es- 
pecially in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  A woman,  who 
was  born  in  1862  in  Missouri  and  lived  there  as  a 
child,  remembers  seeing  great  flocks  of  them  cir- 
cling over  the  fields  and  settling  in  the  woods.  She 
remembers  how  the  men  in  the  family  used  to  rush 
out  with  sticks  and  guns  and  come  home  loaded  with 
slaughtered  birds  that  could  be  cooked  and  eaten  at 
once  or  put  away  in  barrels  of  lard  for  winter  food. 

The  passenger  pigeons  existed  in  countless  hordes. 
They  were  hunted  for  food.  They  were  killed  by 
hundreds  in  many  a hunting  frolic  and  left  where 
they  fell.  As  they  migrated,  they  were  shot  on 
the  wing  or  knocked  from  the  trees  at  night.  In 
states  where  they  were  most  numerous,  such  as 
Ohio,  they  were  packed  in  barrels  and  shipped  to  the 
markets.  So  many  were  killed  and  shipped  that  the 
markets  were  filled  to  overflowing,  and  whole  car- 
loads of  the  birds  had  to  be  pitched  into  the  rivers 
and  wasted.  There  were  so  many  of  them  that  men, 
if  they  considered  the  matter  at  all,  felt  sure  the 
supply  would  never  be  exhausted.  The  slaughter 
went  on  by  day  and  by  night.  Pigeons  were  even 
killed  during  the  nesting  season.  Until  after  the 
War  between  the  States  the  slaughter  kept  on. 

Then  the  flocks  began  to  grow  smaller,  and  soon 
no  pigeons  could  be  found.  People  said  they  had 
migrated  and  would  come  back.  They  waited.  Fi- 
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nally,  about  1890,  a few  birds  began  to  reappear. 
But  only  a few.  The  hope  that  the  passenger  pigeon 
had  come  to  stay  was  groundless.  Today  there  is 
not  a single  one  in  existence.  So  far  as  records  show, 
the  last  one  died  on  September  1,  1914,  in  the 
Zoological  Garden  in  Cincinnati.  Naturalists  say 
that  never  again  will  an  individual  of  this  species 
inhabit  the  earth. 

The  passenger  pigeon  was  a beautiful  bird.  Its 
tail  was  long  and  pointed.  Its  feet  and  legs  were 
red.  Its  back  feathers  were  bluish  and  its  breast 
was  reddish  brown.  The  feathers  of  its  neck  shone 
and  glistened  as  do  those  of  some  of  our  tame 
pigeons.  It  was  a large  bird,  larger  than  the  mourn- 
ing dove.  It  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  wood- 
land, and  the  sight  of  a flock,  wheeling  and  circling 
over  field  and  forest,  must  have  been  impressive. 

Regret  will  not  cause  it  to  reappear.  Man’s 
greed  and  thoughtlessness  have  removed  a useful 
beauty  from  the  world. 

2.  THE  WILD  TURKEY 

The  turkey  is  the  king  of  farmyard  fowls.  The 
common  farmyard  turkey,  the  dark  brown  one,  is 
almost  exactly  like  the  wild  turkey  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  descended,  however,  from  the  Mexi- 
can wild  turkey  which  was  taken  to  England  and 
domesticated,  or  made  tame.  The  only  noticeable 
difference  between  the  two  is  that  the  domesticated 
fellow  has  a rim  of  white  on  his  outer  tail  feathers. 
The  similarity  is  fortunate,  for  the  native  wild 
turkey  of  the  United  States  is  likely  to  become 
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Wild  turkeys  were  once  abundant  over  a large  part  of  our  country, 
but  they  have  been  killed  so  thoughtlessly  that  they  are  now  in 
danger  of  disappearing  entirely. 


extinct,  and  then  only  his  farmyard  brother  will  be 
the  living  example  to  tell  what  he  was  like. 

Wild  turkeys  once  gobbled,  scratched  for  food, 
and  reared  their  young  over  nearly  one  half  of  the 
area  of  the  United  States.  They  furnished  many  a 
tempting  meal  for  the  early  settlers.  A full-grown 
male  bird  was  often  forty-six  inches  long  and 
weighed  as  much  as  twenty-eight  pounds.  He  was 
the  most  magnificent  of  upland  game  birds.  His 
numbers  seemed  limitless.  He,  however,  began  to 
go  the  way  of  all  our  bountiful  supply  of  game. 
He  was  shot  by  day  and  clubbed  to  death  by  night. 
His  gobbling  in  the  open  country  and  in  the  shad- 
owy woods  began  to  fail.  Anyone  might  kill  as 
many  turkeys  as  he  wished. 

Now  the  numbers  of  wild  turkeys  are  no  more 
uncountable  and  inexhaustible.  Only  a few  flocks 
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are  left  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Florida,  and  in  a few  other  Southern  states.  Those 
flocks  are  not  easy  to  find,  but  hunters  are  still 
ruthlessly  pursuing  them.  Some  flocks  are  to  be 
found  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  where  wild  spaces 
still  abound,  but  they  too,  until  lately,  were  being 
hunted  to  extinction.  Texas  has  brought  the  wild 
turkey  back  by  a system  of  fencing  ranges  with 
wire  and  by  giving  strict  protection.  The  wild 
turkey  seems  doomed  except  where  such  efforts  as 
those  of  Texas  are  made. 

When  John  James  Audubon,  at  some  time  be- 
tween 1810  and  1820  in  Henderson,  Kentucky, 
painted  his  now  rare  and  valuable  picture  of  the 
wild  turkey,  he  had  no  idea  that  some  day  this 
kingly  bird  would  disappear.  It  was  a matter  to 
which  apparently  he  had  given  no  thought,  any 
more  than  his  scattered  neighbors  did.  His  interest 
was  in  painting  the  turkey,  not  in  saving  him.  His 
neighbors  valued  the  turkey  chiefly  as  a source  of 
food  and  adventurous  sport. 

Most  of  the  states  now  protect  the  wild  turkey 
by  decreasing  the  bag  limit,  which  means  the  num- 
ber a hunter  may  kill.  Perhaps  some  wild  turkeys 
will  continue  to  exist  for  years  to  come.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  so,  but  most  people  who  know  think  the 
time  has  gone  by  for  saving  that  valuable  wild 
species.  Our  woods  and  open  spaces  in  which  it 
liked  to  roam  are  going  too.  Our  only  hope  is  in 
the  establishment  of  wild-life  sanctuaries  and  rigid 
protection  of  the  creatures  that  live  there.  That 
is  a job  worthy  of  future  citizens  who  love  wild 
life. 
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3.  THE  BISON 

With  the  noise  of  a thundering  freight  train,  the 
great  herd  of  buffaloes  sped  by.  Dust  rose  in  a 
swirling  storm  cloud  over  the  maddened  herd. 
Here  and  there  Indians  on  horseback  could  be  seen 
swooping  and  swerving  as  they  aimed  their  arrows 
at  some  chosen  victim.  The  hunting  cries  of  the 
Indians  were  drowned  out  by  the  deafening  roar 
from  the  thousands  of  charging  feet.  On  and  on 
went  the  buffaloes.  At  last  the  Indians  gave  up 
the  chase.  Enough  buffaloes  had  been  killed  to 
supply  them  with  food  for  a long  time.  Then  the 
cries  of  rejoicing  and  victory  swelled  across  the 
plain. 

As  long  as  buffaloes  roamed  the  plains  and  val- 
leys, the  Indians  felt  sure  of  food.  Buffalo  meat 
was  good,  and  the  Great  Spirit  knew  what  his  chil- 
dren liked.  From  the  green  valleys  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains,  across  the  broad  plains  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  even  to  the  high  pasture  lands 
in  the  lofty  Rocky  Mountains,  the  buffaloes  found 
their  grazing  lands.  From  Mexico  to  Canada  their 
well-worn  paths  were  found.  The  Indians  did  not 
dream  of  the  day  when  no  buffaloes  would  roam  at 
large  for  them  to  chase  and  feast  upon.  And,  of 
course,  the  buffaloes  could  not  know  that  some  day 
the  Indians  too  would  cease  their  wanderings. 

But  white  men  began  to  cross  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.  They  saw  that  the  land  was  good. 
They  wanted  it  for  homes.  And  the  white  men 
brought  guns,  which  were  far  more  deadly  than 
any  bows  and  arrows  that  the  Indians  had  in- 
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A herd  of  stampeding  American  buffaloes,  or  bison,  a familiar 
sight  on  the  Western  plains  before  their  slaughter  began. 

vented.  Sometimes,  by  purchase  and  friendly 
agreement,  the  white  men  secured  land  from  the 
Indians.  What  did  the  Indians  care  for  a few 
fields?  Did  the  land  not  extend  untold  moons  of 
travel  in  every  direction?  They  had  plenty  of 
hunting  grounds.  And,  besides  that,  they  did  not 
know  that  the  white  man  would  settle  on  his  land 
and  raise  crops  there  forever  and  say  that  no  one 
must  hunt  on  fields  he  said  were  his.  Sometimes 
the  white  man  drove  the  Indians  away  with  rifle 
fire.  That  was  the  usual  way  when  great  numbers 
of  the  white  men  came  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. They  did  not  want  the  Indians  to  come 
near.  The  land  they  saw  was  a good  land  and  they 
wanted  it  for  their  own. 
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The  Indians  began  to  be  pushed  farther  and 
farther  away.  Their  numbers  grew  less  and  less. 
It  was  just  the  same  with  the  buffaloes. 

Buffalo  herds  would  trample  cornfields  into  dust. 
Wheat  seemed  just  as  good  to  them  as  the  grass  of 
the  plains  they  had  been  accustomed  for  centuries 
to  feed  upon.  That  did  not  suit  the  white  man. 
He  brought  out  his  rifle.  He  organized  hunting 
parties.  He  killed  buffaloes  whenever  he  could  find 
them.  Sometimes  he  used  their  flesh  for  food  and 
their  hides  for  robes,  but  often  he  let  them  he  where 
they  fell.  It  was  a good  thing  to  be  rid  of  them. 
Sometimes  he  hired  the  Indians  to  kill  the  buffaloes. 

Francis  Parkman,  in  his  interesting  book,  The 
Oregon  Trail , tells  about  the  Indians  and  the  buf- 
faloes he  saw  when  he  traveled  in  1850  across  the 
great  Western  plains  from  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  to 
Oregon.  At  that  time,  nearly  sixty  years  after 
white  men  in  any  considerable  numbers  had  crossed 
the  Appalachian  Mountains,  men  were  just  begin- 
ning to  know  about  the  vast  stretches  of  desirable 
land  across  the  Mississippi  River.  Buffaloes  and 
Indians  were  everywhere.  Bleached  bones  of  buf- 
faloes lined  the  trails  toward  the  west.  Men  who 
had  first  gone  to  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ken- 
tucky had  become  familiar  with  the  deeply  worn 
buffalo  trails  to  favorite  watering  holes.  Men  who 
later  crossed  the  widespread  Western  plains  saw 
the  same  kind  of  trails  worn  through  the  cen- 
turies by  unnumbered  feet  of  buffaloes.  They  saw 
the  buffaloes  go  lurching  slowly  along  or  thunder- 
ing madly  like  express  trains  on  those  same  trails. 
They  began  to  slaughter  them,  eagerly,  recklessly. 
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That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  Amer- 
ican buffalo.  Fortunately  the  end  did  not  come 
absolutely,  as  it  might  well  have  done  if  a few 
people,  who  loved  wild  creatures  and  who  did  not 
wish  to  see  any  creature  disappear  from  the  earth, 
had  not  come  to  the  rescue. 

When  the  white  man  crossed  the  great  Western 
plains  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  covered  wagons, 
he  had  found  a new  land  to  possess.  Indians  and 
buffaloes  must  go.  Soon  the  railroads  came  to  help 
man  take  his  new  lands.  The  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way was  completed  in  1869;  the  Northern  Pacific, 
in  1880.  It  is  estimated  that  when  the  Union 
Pacific  was  completed  there  were  five  million 
wild  buffaloes  in  the  United  States.  A herd  of 
buffaloes  could  stop  a train.  A mad  stampede 
of  buffaloes  across  a railroad  track  would  leave  no 
iron  rail  or  wooden  tie  upon  which  a train  could 
roll.  The  buffaloes  would  have  to  go.  The  men 
who  wanted  the  land  said  so.  The  railroads  that 
wanted  to  carry  the  men  and  their  goods  to  the 
new  lands  said  so  too. 

Then  slaughter  began  in  earnest.  In  about  five 
years  the  "southern  herd"  of  buffaloes  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  organized  bands  of  hide 
hunters.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  which  goes 
from  Kansas  City  to  Denver  and  beyond,  had  di- 
vided the  buffaloes  into  two  herds,  the  "northern" 
and  the  "southern."  The  "southern  herd"  had 
numbered  about  three  and  one  half  million  when 
the  railroad  was  completed.  Since  only  three  very 
small  herds  were  left  in  1875,  the  earth  must  almost 
have  run  with  blood.  After  the  completion  of  the 
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Northern  Pacific  Railway  the  "northern  herd”  was 
attacked.  In  only  three  years  its  number  was  de- 
creased to  about  750  head.  In  thirteen  years  nearly 
five  million  buffaloes  had  been  destroyed.  The 
great  herds  roamed  the  plains  no  more. 

In  1889  only  285  wild  buffaloes  were  left  in  all 
the  vast  territory  of  the  United  States.  The  In- 
dians had  been  driven  away  to  reservations  and 
made  to  stay  on  them.  The  buffaloes  had  fallen, 
except  for  the  mere  handful  that  had  been  able  to 
escape  the  showers  of  bullets. 

No  one  would  dare  to  say  that  railroads  should 
not  have  been  built  or  that  white  men  should  not 
have  made  their  homes  upon  the  fertile  fields  where 
only  Indians  and  the  creatures  of  the  wild  had 
lived.  In  place  of  the  scattered  tepees  of  the 
Indians,  millions  of  comfortable  farm  homes  and 
city  dwellings  have  arisen.  In  place  of  the  herds 
of  wild  buffaloes  grazing  at  will  over  the  fenceless 
plains,  millions  of  well-fed,  docile  cows  chew  their 
cuds  in  protected  pasture  lots.  In  the  course  of 
human  progress  something  or  someone  must  give 
way.  In  this  case  it  has  been  the  Indians  and  the 
buffaloes. 

Fortunately,  although  it  was  late,  men  began  to 
feel  that  the  Indians  had  some  rights.  Year  by 
year,  little  by  little,  the  few  remaining  Indians  are 
securing  better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  white 
men  who  have  displaced  them. 

Fortunately  too,  although  again  it  was  late,  al- 
most too  late,  men  began  to  take  thought  for  the 
vanishing  buffalo. 

The  buffalo  is  not  hard  to  tame.  In  captivity 
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he  is  quite  docile,  except  for  an  occasional  savage 
one.  A few  people  had  found  that  out,  even  while 
the  ruthless  slaughter  was  going  on.  In  1889, 
when  there  were  only  285  wild  buffaloes  in  the 
United  States,  there  were  256  captive,  tamed  ones. 
In  1903  the  number  of  wild  buffaloes  had  decreased 
to  34;  the  captive  ones  had  increased  to  969.  In 
1914  the  wild  ones  had  again  decreased;  at  that 
time,  to  25.  There  were,  however,  1668  captive 
ones. 

It  was  during  the  period  from  1902  to  1913  that 
the  United  States  Government  began  to  give  money 
for  the  establishment  of  protected  ranges  for  cap- 
tive buffaloes.  Private  individuals  and  zoological 
societies,  who  had  made  captives  of  a few  buffaloes 
during  the  time  of  great  slaughter,  supplied  the 
beginnings  for  the  herds  which  are  now  living  on 
the  national  ranges.  Thanks  are  due  to  them  and 
should  be  given  each  time  a buffalo  is  seen.  Ex- 
cept for  their  forethought,  probably  no  one  today 
would  ever  be  able  to  look  upon  a live  specimen  of 
the  animal  that  was  once  the  most  plentiful  of  all 
large  animals  in  the  United  States. 

The  buffalo  properly  should  be  called  bison. 
True  buffaloes  do  not  have  humps.  The  only  true 
buffaloes  are  found  in  Africa  and  Asia.  The  Amer- 
ican bison  has  a hump  and  so  is  not  a buffalo. 
But  almost  no  one  ever  says  bison,  and  certainly 
no  one  fails  to  know  what  is  meant  when  the  word 
buffalo  is  used.  In  many  city  zoological  parks,  and 
in  some  national  parks,  people  may  be  heard  say- 
ing, " Let’s  go  and  see  the  buffaloes.”  And  away 
they  go  to  look  at  the  bison. 
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The  bison,  or  buffalo  as  it  is  customary  to  say, 
is  an  interesting  and  rather  frightening  animal. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  it  is  always  an 
interesting  animal  and  at  first  a rather  frightening 
one.  A full-grown  buffalo  is  about  five  feet  high 
and  usually  about  ten  feet  long.  A really  large  one 
weighs  about  two  thousand  pounds.  It  has  a big 
head  with  small  eyes.  The  male  buffalo  has  a chin 
beard,  sometimes  almost  a foot  long.  All  buffaloes 
have  stout,  curved  horns.  When  the  hairy  coat  is 
at  its  best,  in  November  and  December,  it  is  thick 
and  beautiful.  In  spring,  when  the  coat  is  being 
shed,  the  buffalo  presents  a shaggy  appearance. 
The  old  hair  hangs  from  the  body  in  tatters  and 
shreds.  At  that  time  of  the  year  buffaloes  are  not 
beautiful,  to  say  the  least.  But  if  a buffalo  calf  is 
in  the  herd  at  that  time,  few  people  spend  much 
time  looking  at  the  shaggy  old  ones.  The  calves 
are  beautiful,  soft,  gray  babies,  much  like  any  baby 
calf,  except  in  color.  Their  mothers  lick  them  just 
as  any  mother  cow  does  her  calf. 

People  in  general  now  are  sorry  that  the  buffaloes 
were  slaughtered  in  such  vast  numbers.  They  say 
that  there  is  still  enough  land,  impossible  for  men 
to  use,  to  which  they  might  have  been  driven  and 
where  they  might  have  been  confined.  It  is  too 
late,  however,  for  sorrow  to  change  matters.  Only 
about  125  wild  buffaloes  are  now  left  in  the  United 
States.  But  sorrow  has  done  one  thing.  People 
have  awakened  to  a knowledge  that,  if  buffaloes 
are  to  be  preserved  for  future  people  to  look  upon, 
something  must  be  done  to  make  it  possible  for 
buffaloes  in  captivity  to  grow  in  numbers. 
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The  United  States  Government  now  supports 
nine  national  bison  herds  with  a total  of  more  than 
2400  animals.  The  first  herd  to  be  established 
was  in  Yellowstone  Park.  Visitors  there  can  see  a 
herd  of  buffaloes  roaming  over  the  pasture  lands  in 
the  park  just  as  their  ancestors  did  long  ago.  In 
many  city  and  state  parks  there  are  also  herds  of 
buffaloes.  Some  private  individuals  even  have  their 
own  herds  of  captive  buffaloes.  Altogether  there 
are  more  than  four  thousand  captive  buffaloes  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  number  is  increasing. 

The  buffaloes  and  the  passenger  pigeons  existed 
in  almost  countless  numbers  once  upon  a time. 
They  were  slaughtered  thoughtlessly  and  shame- 
fully. The  buffalo  escaped  complete  extinction.  A 
few  of  his  descendants  live  to  tell  what  he  was  like. 
Although  never  again  will  he  roam  the  vast  plains, 
grazing  peacefully  in  countless  numbers  or  thunder- 
ing wildly  in  mad  stampeding  hordes,  he  has  been 
saved.  His  preservation  furnishes  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  in  the  case  of  other  creatures 
that  are  fast  disappearing  — if  only  a beginning  is 
made  in  time. 

4.  THE  BEAVER 

Beavers  are  among  the  most  skillful  of  fur-bear- 
ing animals.  They  are  real  architects,  carpenters, 
and  engineers.  They  build  their  homes  as  sub- 
stantially for  their  own  purposes  as  human  archi- 
tects and  carpenters  do  for  people.  Their  canals 
and  dams  are  splendid  examples  of  engineering. 

Beavers  must  have  water  in  which  to  live.  A 
pond  or  lake,  if  it  is  near  the  source  of  their  food, 
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suits  them  perfectly.  Oftentimes  they  cannot  find 
a natural  body  of  water.  Then  they  build  a dam  to 
make  one.  They  select  the  site  carefully.  A small 
stream  is  flowing  among  poplars  or  other  trees 
whose  bark  and  twigs  they  eat.  " Just  the  place,” 
they  say  to  each  other.  They  set  to  work.  They 
gnaw  down  trees,  standing  on  their  hind  feet  and 
propping  themselves  against  the  tree  trunk  with 
their  front  ones,  as  they  gnaw.  Their  teeth  are  long 
and  sharp.  They  cut  like  chisels.  Around  and 
around  the  tree  the  beaver  moves.  At  last  the  tree 
falls.  The  pointed  end  of  the  fallen  trunk  and 
the  equally  pointed  stump,  still  standing,  show  the 
marks  of  the  sharp  teeth.  Trees  as  large  as  a foot 
or  more  through  can  be  cut  down  in  a short  time, 
frequently  in  one  night,  by  the  industrious  animals. 
The  trees,  which  if  near  a stream  usually  lean 
toward  it,  fall  in  the  right  direction  across  the 
stream  or  down  its  banks.  If  a tree  does  not  lean 
toward  the  water,  the  beavers  can  cut  it  so  that 
it  will  fall  in  the  direction  they  want  it  to  lie,  just 
as  the  lumberman  does.  After  the  tree  falls,  the 
branches  are  cut  off  and  trimmed. 

The  beavers  drag  logs  and  branches,  often  cut  to  a 
certain  proper  length,  and  the  dam  begins  to  rise. 
It  is  always  curved  upstream  at  the  middle  to  give 
strength  against  the  floods  that  may  come,  and 
against  the  constant  weight  of  the  water  that  will 
rise  behind  it.  It  is  broad  at  the  base,  narrowing  as 
it  rises  higher.  The  beavers  pile  in  logs,  branches, 
sod,  and  stones.  With  their  front  feet,  which  are 
much  like  human  hands,  they  scoop  up  mud  to  fill 
crevices  between  the  branches.  Higher  and  higher 


A beaver  colony.  The  house  is  cut  away  to  show  the  room 
inside  and  the  entrance.  Notice  the  canal  in  the  distance , and 
the  sticks  of  stored  food  on  the  bottom  of  the  pond. 
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the  dam  grows,  until  the  beavers  are  satisfied  that  it 
wifi  make  a suitable  pond.  It  can  be  built  higher  if 
they  wish. 

While  the  dam  is  being  built,  a house  is  being 
constructed  out  in  the  pond  where  the  water  is 
rising.  The  house  looks  like  a mound  of  sticks  held 
together  with  mud.  Inside  it  has  a large  arched 
room,  where  the  beavers  will  five.  This  room  is 
placed  above  the  level  to  which  the  water  will  rise, 
so  that  the  beavers  and  their  young  can  be  warm 
and  dry  when  they  wish.  At  one  side  of  the  room 
is  a platform,  or  "bed.”  The  opening  to  the  room 
comes  up  from  the  base  of  the  house,  one  side  of 
which,  at  least,  is  always  under  water. 

When  the  beavers  cannot  get  enough  of  the  kind 
of  trees  that  they  use  for  food,  such  as  aspen,  birch, 
and  willow,  they  often  dig  one  or  more  canals  from 
the  pond  to  the  place  where  their  food  trees  are  to 
be  found.  These  canals  are  usually  forty  or  fifty 
feet  long.  After  one  of  the  food  trees  near  the  end 
of  a canal  is  cut  down,  the  beavers  cut  off  the  small 
branches  and  drag  them  to  the  pond.  Then,  unless 
the  tree  is  very  large,  they  cut  the  trunk  into  short 
logs,  and  the  large  branches  into  poles,  and  float 
them  down  the  canal. 

During  the  fall,  the  beavers  cut  many  branches 
from  their  food  trees  into  short  lengths  and  place 
them  on  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  Then,  when  food 
is  needed  during  the  winter,  a small  branch  or  short 
log  is  carried  up  into  the  room  in  the  lodge.  Any 
pieces  that  cannot  be  eaten  are  carried  out  and 
thrown  away. 

Beavers  perform  a useful  service  in  a forest. 
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Their  dams  conserve  the  water  supply  and  often 
prevent  serious  floods.  The  trees  they  cut  are  sel- 
dom used  by  man  either  for  lumber  or  for  fuel. 
They  eat  chiefly  aspens,  cottonwoods,  birches,  wil- 
lows, alders,  hazels,  and  smaller  bushes. 

Once  beavers  were  found  everywhere  in  the 
United  States,  except  perhaps  in  Florida,  the 
coastal  regions  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and 
North  Carolina,  bits  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  close 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  dry  parts  of  southern 
California,  of  Nevada,  and  of  Utah.  Salt  water 
and  arid  lands  do  not  suit  beavers.  Now  the 
beavers  are  sadly  decreased  in  numbers.  Except 
in  areas  where  they  are  carefully  protected  they 
are  seldom  found. 

The  beaver  is  easy  to  handle.  A pair  of  them 
can  be  transported  to  some  favorable  spot  and  soon 
a thriving  colony  will  be  established.  They  will 
quickly  repopulate  a region  if  they  are  reasonably 
protected  and  not  allowed  to  be  taken  when  the 
young  ones  are  growing  and  when  the  fur  is  not 
good. 

It  is  the  fur  of  the  beaver  that  has  been  his 
undoing.  When  the  beaver’s  coat  is  at  its  best  in 
winter,  it  is  thick,  soft,  and  warm.  Its  color 
ranges  from  light  to  dark  brown,  with  a few  longer 
gray  hairs  extending  above  the  main  mass  of  fur. 
It  was  killed  by  the  Indians  for  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  years.  When  the  white  men  came  to 
America,  it  was  trapped  in  enormous  quantities. 
The  search  for  furs  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
opening  up  vast  and  unexplored  stretches  of  coun- 
try. 
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5.  THE  FUR  TRADE 

There  is  no  more  exciting  part  of  our  history 
than  that  dealing  with  the  search  for  furs.  Even 
before  the  coming  of  the  white  men,  furs,  especially 
the  fur  of  the  beaver,  were  used  as  means  of  trade 
by  the  Indians.  So  many  furs  of  beaver,  of  fox,  or 
of  mink  would  be  exchanged  for  this  or  that,  even 
for  a wife. 

The  land  that  was  later  to  become  known  as  the 
United  States  literally  was  alive  with  all  kinds  of 
fur-bearing  animals  — bear  and  bison,  beaver  and 
mink,  raccoon  and  otter,  fox,  muskrat,  fisher,  wolf, 
skunk,  weasel,  squirrel,  rabbit,  marten,  wolverine, 
badger,  ferret,  mole  — the  list  is  a long  one. 

The  furs  of  those  animals  were  wanted  by  the 
early  traders  to  sell  to  merchants  back  home  in 
Europe.  Furs  for  warmth  and  furs  for  display 
could  be  sold  readily,  and  were  even  in  great  de- 
mand. The  fur  trade  was  a profitable  one. 

The  French  fur  hunters  tramped  through  the 
unexplored  wilderness  in  Canada,  along  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  down  the  Mississippi.  English  fur 
hunters  spread  far  and  wide  in  the  mountains  and 
valleys  of  the  East,  and  finally  to  the  Pacific. 
Fur-trading  posts  were  located  where  trade  could 
be  carried  on  with  Indian  hunters  and  trappers. 
Those  were  the  beginnings  of  places  later  to  be 
centers  of  population  and  industry.  The  great 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  established  its  posts  in 
Canada  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  United 
States,  then  a part  of  English  territory.  Civiliza- 
tion followed  the  fur  hunters  and  trappers. 


Some  of  our  common  fur-bearing  animals.  From  top  to  bottom 
they  are:  cottontail  rabbit,  red  fox;  black  bear;  Canada  lynx;  red 
squirrel,  weasel. 
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The  fur  industry  has  kept  up  its  work  until  today. 
Fur-bearing  animals  by  millions  have  been  taken. 
Sometimes  more  than  a hundred  animals  of  a cer- 
tain species  have  to  be  killed  to  make  only  one 
coat.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  number  of  such 
animals  has  decreased.  The  Indians  hunted  and 
trapped;  French  and  English  adventurers  and  ex- 
plorers hunted  and  trapped;  pioneer  men  and  boys 
hunted  and  trapped;  men  of  today  hunt  and  trap. 
The  search  for  fur  has  been  unceasing.  It  has  been 
natural,  also,  that  the  cruelty  connected  with  this 
hunting  and  trapping  has  not  been  in  evidence. 
The  cruelty  was  practiced  in  far-away  places. 
Those  who  were  to  wear  the  furs  did  not  know  of 
the  cruelty  that  was  involved  in  getting  them,  or 
did  not  care  if  they  did  know.  The  hunters  and 
trappers  who  practiced  it  either  did  not  realize 
what  they  were  doing,  or  did  not  care,  or  thought 
that  someone  else  would  do  it  if  they  didn’t.  The 
animals  were  trapped,  and  sometimes  left  to  suffer 
for  days  before  they  died.  Mother  animals  were 
taken,  and  their  young  left  to  die  miserably  of 
starvation.  Animals  got  out  of  the  traps  and  re- 
mained cripples  for  life  or  died  in  agony. 

Perhaps  the  wearing  of  a fur  coat,  cape,  or  cap 
could  be  excused,  if  the  one  who  wore  it  knew  for 
certain  that  the  animals  whose  fur  made  it  had 
been  taken  humanely  and  that  they  were  not  being 
hunted  to  extinction.  It  is  possible  to  trap  hu- 
manely. It  is  possible  also  to  take  fur-bearing 
animals  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  fur  wraps 
and  still  to  protect  the  different  species  so  that 
they  will  not  disappear. 
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In  1912  the  fur-bearing  seal  had  been  reduced  to 
about  112,000  animals.  Now  there  are  over  a mil- 
lion and  a half  of  them.  This  increase  is  due  to 
two  things:  first,  to  proper  methods  of  taking 

them;  and  second,  to  long  periods  of  absolute  pro- 
tection. More  than  a million  dollars’  worth  of 
sealskins  are  now  sold  each  year  and  the  seal  col- 
onies are  safe  for  all  time  to  come  if  the  present 
laws  are  enforced. 

In  one  county  of  Pennsylvania  the  beavers  were 
about  to  disappear.  Strict  laws  were  put  into  force 
for  ten  years.  The  numbers  increased  at  once  and 
soon  there  were  enough  for  some  to  be  taken  for 
their  fur.  Nothing,  however,  can  excuse  the  cruel 
trapping  of  animals.  A little  thinking  will  show 
how  horrible  the  steel  trap  is. 

Many  thoughtful  and  humane  people  now  prefer 
to  wear  a fur  fabric  that  imitates  real  fur  excel- 
lently. Machines  make  the  fabric.  No  fur-bearing 
animals  suffer  to  produce  it. 

I was  reading  something  Grey  Owl  said  the  other 
day  about  trapping  beavers.  Grey  Owl  is  an  Indian 
chief  in  Canada.  He  used  to  trap  for  fur.  Now  he 
is  making  splendid  efforts  to  save  the  fur-bearing 
animals,  especially  the  beaver,  from  extinction  and 
to  help  prevent  the  use  of  the  cruel  steel  trap.  He 
has  had  much  experience  in  the  woods  and  he  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  He  says  that  he  has 
seen  beavers  with  both  front  paws  off,  dead  on  the 
ice  or  near  their  ponds.  They  had  escaped  from 
the  jaws  of  cruel  traps,  leaving  their  two  front 
paws  behind,  which  is  just  the  same  as  if  a boy 
or  girl  had  had  his  or  her  hands  pulled  off.  The 
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beaver  uses  his  front  paws  as  if  they  were  hands. 
When  he  is  caught  by  them  he  twists  and  turns 
until  the  flesh  and  bones  are  torn  apart  and  he 
gets  away  in  a fashion  too  horrible  to  think  about. 

The  steel  trap  often  has  toothlike  projections  on 
its  strong  jaws  to  hold  the  caught  animal  more  se- 
curely. Smooth  jaws  are  horrible  enough.  The 
teeth  make  them  doubly  so.  The  poor  animal 
writhes  in  pain  and  tries  desperately  to  get  away. 
Now  suppose  the  trapper  for  some  reason  or  other 
cannot  visit  his  trap  for  a day  or  two  or  maybe  for 
a week.  The  torture  which  the  animal  undergoes 
during  that  time  is  terrible.  The  use  of  a steel 
trap  should  be  forbidden  by  strict  laws. 

I have  made  this  section  brief  because  I do  not 
like  to  think  about  steel  traps.  I am  sorry  that  I 
was  so  thoughtless  as  to  use  them  when  I was  a 
boy,  and  caught  minks,  skunks,  and  opossums.  I 
would  know  better  now.  Except  to  drive  away 
a few  animals,  like  moles  and  woodchucks,  when 
they  injure  my  lawn  or  my  garden,  I would  not 
disturb  their  interesting  lives.  I do  not  like  wear- 
ing furs.  But  if  anyone  disagrees  with  me  about 
killing  any  kind  of  animal  or  about  the  value  of 
wearing  furs,  at  least  let  him  not  use  cruel  prac- 
tices in  ridding  himself  of  them  or  in  taking  then- 
fur. 

6.  THE  SNOWY  EGRET 

The  snowy  egret,  sometimes  called  the  snowy 
heron,  spends  its  winters  in  Central  or  in  South 
America,  but  in  the  spring  it  comes  back  to  the 
southern  coast  of  the  United  States  to  make  its 
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nest  and  rear  its  young.  At  nesting  time  it  is  a 
gregarious  bird,  which  means  that  it  likes  to  be 
with  other  birds  of  its  kind.  When  nesting  time 
comes,  many  snowy  egrets  build  nests  close  to  each 
other,  usually  in  the  forks  of  trees  near  plenty  of 
water,  where  fish  are  to  be  caught  easily.  The 
large  number  of  nests  close  together  makes  what  is 
called  a heronry.  At  twilight  when  all  the  parent 
birds  come  home  to  roost,  the  region  they  have 
chosen  as  their  home  is  dotted  white  with  them. 

The  nests  are  made  of  sticks.  The  herons  first 
choose  the  tree  fork  they  wish  to  use  for  a nest- 
ing place.  Then  one  of  them  watches  while  the 
other  brings  building  material.  If  one  did  not 
watch  constantly,  another  pair  of  herons  would 
take  the  building  site  for  its  own.  At  last  the  nest 
is  made.  It  has  a slight  depression  in  the  center 
so  that  the  eggs  will  not  roll  out.  It  looks  like  a 
big  armful  of  coarse  sticks,  but  it  serves  its  pur- 
pose well. 

Usually  four  eggs  are  laid,  and  soon  the  young 
are  hatched.  Then  the  parents  are  as  busy  as  ever 
they  can  be.  They  wade  along  the  shores  of  the 
body  of  water.  Quietly  they  put  their  feet  down 
into  the  water  in  order  not  to  frighten  the  fish 
away.  They  stand  up  to  their  full  height  of 
twenty-four  inches.  Their  keen  eyes  peer  eagerly 
into  the  water.  When  a fish  is  sighted,  down  goes 
the  head  on  its  long  neck,  quick  as  a flash,  and  up 
comes  a fish.  Again  and  again  they  do  this,  for 
the  young  must  be  fed  and  the  herons  are  careful 
parents. 

The  heronry  is  now  full  of  hungry  young.  The 
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parents  are  busy.  Life  and  cheerful  companionship 
go  on.  The  young  will  soon  grow.  That  is  the  way 
it  is  in  a heronry  now.  But  it  has  not  always  been 
so.  Before  1913,  tragedy  used  to  come  stalking 
through  the  underbrush,  right  into  the  heart  of  the 
heronry.  This  tragedy  was  the  hunter,  and  he 
came  because  the  egrets  were  so  beautiful. 

The  snowy  egret  is  called  "snowy”  because  its 
plumage  is  as  white  as  new  snow.  Its  glossy  black 
bill  and  legs  make  its  feathers  appear  even  whiter 
than  they  are,  if  that  is  possible.  At  mating  time 
and  when  the  young  are  in  the  nest,  the  egret  is 
more  beautiful  than  ever.  It  has  filmy  white 
plumes  on  its  head  and  back.  There  are  forty  or 
more  plumes  on  each  egret,  and  they  grow  long 
and  shine  like  finely  spun  glass. 

It  was  these  plumes  for  which  the  hunter  used 
to  come.  And  ladies  of  fashion  were  the  cause  of 
it.  For  fifty  years  or  more,  before  1913,  ladies 
thought  it  fashionable  to  wear  feathers  on  their 
hats.  Birds  were  killed  in  great  numbers  to  supply 
this  demand  of  the  millinery  trade.  Sometimes  the 
skin  of  the  bird  with  the  shimmering  feathers  on 
it  was  dried  and  placed  upon  a hat.  Sometimes  a 
whole  bird  was  stuffed  and  set  as  an  ornament  for 
a proud  lady’s  showy  headdress.  The  plumes  that 
the  snowy  egret  wore  at  mating  and  nesting  time 
were  especially  prized  as  ornaments  for  hats.  Those 
plumes  were  called  aigrettes  because  they  came  from 
the  egrets.  It  was  for  them  that  the  hunter  came 
sneaking  to  the  heronry.  He  could  get  them  at  no 
other  time,  for  it  was  only  then  that  the  birds  grew 
them. 
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A colony  of  snowy  egrets  at  nesting  time.  Some  of  the  long  white 
plumes  that  the  hunters  sought  can  be  seen  on  the  back  of  the 
egret  at  the  right. 

So  the  hunter  came.  He  shot  one  of  the  parents. 
He  plucked  all  of  its  lovely  plumes.  Then  he  shot 
the  other  parent  or  killed  it  with  a stick  and  took 
its  plumage,  since  it  would  not  leave  its  young  and 
fly  away  to  safety.  None  of  the  other  parents  at 
the  heronry  would  fly  away  and  leave  their  young, 
so  the  hunter  found  it  easy  to  slaughter  every  one 
of  them.  Then  he  tramped  away,  with  his  bag  of 
beautiful  aigrettes,  to  find  another  heronry.  The 
dead  and  bloody  parents  lay  scattered  about  under 
the  trees  where  their  nests  were,  unable  to  answer 
their  young  ones’  call  for  food.  In  a few  days  not 
one  heron,  old  or  young,  was  alive  in  that  devas- 
tated bird  city. 

Shameful!  Yes,  it  was.  People  began  to  think 
about  it.  After  a hard  fight,  a law  was  passed  by 
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Congress  in  1913.  It  absolutely  prohibited  the 
bringing  of  all  plumage  of  birds  into  the  United 
States.  It  also  prohibited  absolutely  the  possession 
or  sale  of  plumage  within  the  United  States.  The 
use  of  feathers  for  millinery  or  other  commercial 
purposes  was  soon  ended.  Before  long  similar  laws 
were  passed  by  other  governments;  and  now,  in 
many  countries,  ladies  do  not  wear  feathers  of 
slaughtered  birds  on  their  hats. 

Mr.  Edward  Mcllhenny  of  Louisiana  had  an  ex- 
perience with  snowy  egrets  that  must  have  helped 
to  pass  that  law.  As  a boy  he  used  to  like  to  watch 
the  snowy  egrets  on  his  father’s  large  estate  in 
southwestern  Louisiana,  where  the  rivers  run 
slowly  and,  with  marshes  and  bayous,  furnish  an 
abundance  of  food  for  fish-eating  birds.  Hunters 
had  not  yet  come  there,  and  many  times  he  spent 
delightful  hours  watching  the  snow-white  parents 
feeding  their  hungry  young.  Then  he  grew  up  and 
went  away  to  college  and  off  on  exploring  expedi- 
tions to  study  the  birds  in  Arctic  regions.  While 
he  was  gone,  the  murdering  plume  hunters  came. 
Upon  his  return  to  Louisiana  he  found  not  one 
snowy  egret  on  all  of  his  father’s  estate.  He  was 
sick  at  heart,  for  he  loved  birds  and  he  wanted  the 
heronry  again  near  him. 

One  day,  after  searching  for  days  and  days 
through  the  cypress  swamps  and  along  the  bayous, 
he  came  upon  eight  young  snowy  egrets.  He  took 
them  home  and  put  them  in  a large,  airy  woven 
wire  cage.  He  fed  them  and  made  friends  of  them. 
All  through  the  summer  they  grew  and  enjoyed 
themselves.  At  last  when  it  came  time  for  them 
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to  go  away  for  the  winter,  Mr.  Mcllhenny  tore 
down  their  cage  and  set  them  free.  At  first  they 
did  not  want  to  leave.  Then  as  colder  weather 
came,  they  set  off  on  their  winter  pilgrimage.  The 
next  spring  six  of  them  came  back.  One  of  those 
disappeared,  but  two  pairs  nested  and  reared  eight 
sturdy  young  ones  in  tree  forks  close  by  Willow 
Pond,  which  Mr.  Mcllhenny  had  had  made  as  a 
beginning  for  the  bird  sanctuary  he  proposed  to 
establish.  The  thirteen  birds  flew  away  farther 
south  when  winter  came  but  all  of  them  returned 
the  next  year.  That  was  in  1897.  On  the  banks 
of  Willow  Pond  2500  pairs  of  egrets  nested  in  1911. 
No  plume  hunter  was  allowed  to  come  near  them. 
They  were  safe  in  Mr.  Mcllhenny’s  sanctuary. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  snowy  egret  and  how  it 
was  nearly  destroyed  for  its  beautiful  plumes  that 
grew  only  at  mating  and  nesting  time.  It  is  the 
story  also  of  what  public  opinion  can  do  when  it 
becomes  aroused,  and  how  it  is  possible  to  have 
humane  laws  passed  to  stop  inhumane  practices. 

No  one  will  deny  the  cruelty  that  the  plume 
hunters  displayed.  Probably  few  ladies  would  have 
worn  aigrettes  on  their  hats  if  they  had  realized 
how  the  snowy  egrets  had  been  slaughtered  and 
the  young  left  to  starve  in  order  to  provide  orna- 
ments for  showy  hats.  Many  of  them  had  been 
told  that  aigrettes  were  removed  painlessly  from 
the  live  birds.  That  can  be  done,  and  Mr.  Mcll- 
henny once  had  the  plumes  from  ten  of  his  snowy 
egret  parents  removed  by  simply  plucking  them 
out  as  duck  feathers  are  removed  at  moulting  time. 
The  birds  were  not  hurt.  Next  year  new  plumes 
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would  grow.  Since  each  plume  was  worth  one  dol- 
lar, and  since  ten  egrets  would  supply  550  plumes, 
Mr.  Mcllhenny  might  have  made  much  money  by 
selling  aigrettes  to  the  millinery  industry.  Thou- 
sands of  snowy  egrets  were  nesting  in  his  sanctuary, 
and  their  plumes  might  have  been  taken  easily. 
But  Mr.  Mcllhenny  said,  "'No.  Aigrettes  have 
now  gone  out  of  style.  If  I begin  selling  them, 
they  may  come  back  into  fashion.  Then  the  plume 
hunters  will  start  again  slaughtering  birds  just  as 
they  did  before.  Even  if  Congress  has  passed  a 
law  against  taking  plumage  from  birds  that  have 
been  killed,  many  plume  hunters  will  take  a chance 
at  escaping  the  law.  I will  not  sell  aigrettes,  even 
if  they  can  be  removed  humanely.”  And  he  didn’t. 

The  hunters  never  stopped  to  think  that  the 
supply  of  egrets  would  be  exhausted.  Every  year 
egrets  had  been  coming  to  make  nests.  The  hunters 
thought,  if  they  thought  at  all,  that  that  would 
always  be  the  case. 

Because  humane  persons  knew  about  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  parent  egrets  and  the  slow  starvation  of 
the  thousands  of  helpless  young,  public  opinion  was 
finally  awakened  through  speeches  and  articles  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  telling  about  the  con- 
ditions. Then  the  law  was  passed.  The  snowy 
egret  was  saved,  in  greatly  reduced  numbers  to  be 
sure,  but  saved.  Probably  Mr.  Mcllhenny’s  es- 
tate, where  the  nests  were  not  allowed  to  be  mo- 
lested even  before  the  law  was  passed,  helped  to 
keep  the  number  of  snowy  egrets  much  greater 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Since  no  sanctuary  was  made  for  the  great  white 
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heron  that  used  to  be  so  numerous  in  Florida,  it 
has  practically  vanished.  It  also  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  grow  beautiful  aigrettes  at  mating  and  nest- 
ing time.  The  plume  hunters  pursued  the  great 
white  heron  to  its  death  in  such  numbers  that  it 
was  doomed  before  the  law,  prohibiting  possession 
or  sale  of  plumes  taken  from  birds  that  had  been 
killed,  had  been  passed.  The  few  remaining  mem- 
bers of  the  species  are  being  gradually  killed  by 
thoughtless  hunters  who  hunt  merely  to  kill.  The 
great  white  heron  stands  forty  inches  high  and 
should  have  been  saved  to  give  pleasure  to  all  who 
might  go  to  see  it. 

7.  THE  CANVASBACK  DUCK 

"The  ducks  and  geese  are  flying  north,”  used  to 
be  the  cry  in  the  spring.  People  looked  upward  at 
the  long  V-shaped  formations,  speeding  along  the 
paths  of  spring  migration  above  the  Mississippi 
Valley  or  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coastal 
plains.  The  ducks  and  geese  were  on  their  way  to 
their  nesting  places  in  Canada  or  farther  north. 

"The  ducks  and  geese  are  flying  south,”  was  the 
cry  as  autumn  was  ending.  Then  people  saw  the 
same  kind  of  flying  formation  as  the  ducks  and 
geese  sped  southward  to  their  winter  feeding 
grounds. 

Sometimes  the  honking  of  geese  flying  high  above 
could  be  heard  in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  That 
was  a sound  to  stir  the  spirit  of  adventure. 

Often  the  ducks  and  geese  settled  down  for  rest 
and  food  on  lakes,  rivers,  ponds,  or  even  in  grain- 
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The  honking  of  a flock  of  geese,  speeding  along  the  paths  of  mi- 
gration, was  a sound  to  stir  the  spirit  of  adventure. 

fields.  Then  the  hunters  stalked  them  and  shot 
them  and  brought  them  home  in  bags,  dripping 
with  blood  or  tied  in  bunches  by  their  feet  to  a 
cord,  and  slung  proudly  over  manly  shoulders. 

Mallards,  gadwall,  shovelers,  pintail,  lesser  scaup, 
widgeon,  blue-winged  teal,  green-winged  teal,  can- 
vasback,  white-winged  scoter,  bufflehead,  redhead, 
goldeneye,  Canada  geese,  Hutchins’s  geese,  and 
black  brant!  Even  the  names  are  exciting  words 
to  sportsman  and  to  conservationist,  who  may  be 
one  and  the  same  person,  but  seldom  is.  The  con- 
servationist, who  is  a person  interested  in  protect- 
ing wild  life,  thinks  of  them  as  wild  creatures  whose 
beauty  adds  to  the  joy  of  life;  the  sportsman,  too 
often,  as  something  to  be  killed. 

The  story  of  each  one  of  the  birds  would  be  too 
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long  to  tell.  The  end  of  each  would  be,  "It  is 
going  as  the  passenger  pigeon  has  gone.  It  will 
soon  be  nothing  but  a memory  if  sportsman  and 
conservationist  alike  do  not  come  to  its  rescue.” 
The  story  of  the  canvasback  duck  will  serve  as  an 
example  of  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of  most 
of  the  once  abundant  waterfowl  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere. 

The  canvasback  has  a head,  neck,  and  tail  of 
rusty  brown.  Most  of  its  body  is  white.  It  has  a 
long  bill,  which  forms  a straight  line  with  the  top 
of  its  head  and  forehead,  making  the  whole  head 
and  bill  wedge-shaped.  It  is  a brave  and  strong 
flier,  and  a skillful  swimmer  and  diver.  Its  beauty 
and  grace  appeal  to  everyone. 

The  canvasback,  well  cooked  and  browned  and 
served  with  sauces  and  dressing,  delights  the  taste 
of  anyone  who  eats  it.  Many  a hunter  remembers 
with  pleasure  the  day  on  which  he  brought  home  a 
bag  full  of  canvasbacks.  To  a hunter,  the  sport  of 
bringing  the  ducks  down  is  equalled  only  by  the 
anticipation  of  the  feast  they  will  provide. 

In  the  autumn  the  canvasback  was  taken  in 
great  numbers;  for  even  in  the  days  of  plenty 
people  realized  that  ducks,  killed  in  the  spring  on 
their  way  to  their  nesting  grounds,  would  make 
fewer  ducks  later.  It  was  eaten  in  private  homes, 
sold  in  open  markets,  and  served  in  good  hotels. 

By  1903  his  numbers  were  so  few  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  disappearing  entirely.  In  1910  and  after- 
ward, laws  protecting  him  were  passed.  The  can- 
vasback began  to  increase,  and  everyone  began 
to  feel  more  hopeful  of  his  continued  existence. 
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A pair  of  canvasback  ducks.  The  male  is  at  the  left,  and  the 
female  at  the  right. 


But  enemies  of  the  canvasback  and  all  waterfowl 
increased  too.  In  1933,  Dr.  Hornaday  listed  nine- 
teen enemies,  which  he  called  "curses  of  the  water- 
fowl.”  They  were:  6,500,000  splendidly  armed 

hunters,  guns  and  cartridges,  automobiles,  crippled 
game,  unlawful  shooting,  long  open  seasons,  bait- 
ing, live  decoys,  big  bag  limits,  guides  and  hunting 
dogs,  power  boats,  destruction  of  cover,  food  scar- 
city, droughts  and  floods,  free-running  cats  and 
dogs,  fires,  diseases,  oil  pollution,  and  lead  poison- 
ing. You  can  see  from  this  list  that  the  canvas- 
back is  having  as  hard  a time  now  as  he  has  ever 
had. 

In  1911,  about  1,500,000  hunting  licenses  were 
sold  in  the  United  States.  Ten  years  later,  4,500,000 
were  sold  annually.  At  the  present  time  about 
6,500,000  are  sold  every  year.  Of  course  every 
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hunter  who  has  a license  does  not  shoot  ducks. 
But  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
said  in  1933  that  probably  15,000,000  ducks  were 
killed  that  year  and  that  another  7,500,000  had 
been  crippled  and  lost.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
an  expert  that  on  the  Canadian  breeding  grounds 
the  canvasback  duck  decreased  90  per  cent  between 
1923  and  1933.  The  hunter  is  indeed  an  enemy  of 
the  ducks.  It  seems  particularly  inhumane  that  so 
many  ducks  are  crippled  and  get  away  to  suffer 
and  probably  to  die. 

Baiting,  which  is  the  artificial  feeding  of  game, 
is  especially  cruel.  One  instance  of  baiting  the 
canvasback  will  stir  anyone  to  indignation.  In 
this  case  four  or  five  bushels  of  shelled  corn  were 
dumped  in  a circle,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  around  a pile  of  brush.  The  corn  was 
not  scattered  but  left  in  a circular  heaped  ring. 
Gunners  sat  in  a brush  blind  about  sixty  feet  away 
and  waited  for  the  canvasbacks  to  arrive.  The 
ducks  came  in  small  flocks  until  any  number  from 
500  to  5000  were  gathered  about  the  corn.  So 
anxious  were  they  to  get  at  the  food  that  they 
jumped  over  one  another  in  their  eagerness.  They 
packed  themselves  in  as  small  a mass  as  they  could. 
Then  a barrage  of  gunfire  from  several  men  who 
were  hidden  in  the  blind  was  let  loose.  The  ducks 
were  mowed  down.  Nothing  could  be  more  un- 
sportsmanlike or  more  fatal  for  the  ducks.  This 
unfortunately  is  not  the  only  example  of  its  kind 
that  could  be  given.  It  is  enough,  however,  to 
make  any  humane  person  say,  "Stop  baiting  at 
once.”  In  another  form  of  baiting,  corn  is  scattered 
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in  the  shallow  water  of  a lake  or  other  feeding 
place.  The  ducks  are  allowed  to  feed  freely  for  a 
day  or  two;  then,  when  they  have  begun  to  gain 
confidence  in  their  safety,  the  hunters  creep  up  and 
shoot  them  ruthlessly. 

The  increase  of  oil-burning  ships  has  begun  to 
pollute  the  waters  along  the  ocean  shores.  Ducks 
that  used  to  feed  there  in  great  numbers  are  now 
in  additional  danger.  Waste  oil,  dumped  from  the 
ships,  or  oil  from  wrecked  tankers,  floats  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  gets  on  the  feathers  of 
the  ducks.  The  ducks  cannot  fly,  and  they  perish 
miserably.  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  in  Boston  has  a 
booklet  on  this  horrible  situation.  The  pictures  of 
death  and  destruction  in  that  little  book  are  dread- 
ful. Canvasback  ducks  like  to  feed  on  water  plants 
that  grow  along  the  ocean  shores.  Thus  this  new 
danger  is  taking  its  toll  of  canvasbacks,  along  with 
other  scarce  waterfowl. 

In  1935  Congress  passed  several  good  laws,  which 
should  help  to  save  the  waterfowl  that  are  both 
beautiful  and  valuable.  There  are  arguments  as  to 
whether  baiting  and  the  use  of  five  decoys  and  of 
certain  kinds  of  guns  for  hunting  shaU  be  allowed 
or  not.  There  are  arguments  as  to  whether  hunters, 
drought,  scarcity  of  food,  or  disease  are  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  disappearance  of  the  waterfowl. 
It  is  hard  to  get  laws  passed.  One  person  wants 
this  thing,  another  wants  that.  In  the  meantime, 
ducks  and  geese  may  disappear  forever.  Sorrow 
and  regret,  which  come  too  late,  will  be  useless. 
Boys  and  girls  who  will  be  future  sportsmen  or  con- 
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servationists  should  unite  against  the  enemies  that 
Dr.  Hornaday  has  listed,  and  others  that  may  ap- 
pear. 

Probably  never  again  will  such  great  V-shaped 
formations  of  ducks  and  geese  go  back  and  forth  in 
spring  and  autumn  as  once  did.  It  will  take  great 
foresight  and  humane  treatment  to  save  even  a 
remnant  of  them.  Most  people  who  know,  think 
the  canvasback  in  his  wild  state  is  doomed,  along 
with  the  redhead,  the  ringneck,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  ducks  and  geese.  Maybe,  by  helping  to 
get  laws  passed  that  will  protect  ducks  and  geese, 
they  can  be  saved.  It  would  be  worth  the  effort. 

8.  THE  PRONGHORN  ANTELOPE 

The  pronghorn  antelope  is  found  only  in  North 
America.  It  is  the  only  member  of  the  antelope 
family  on  the  whole  continent.  Africa  has  many 
members  of  this  interesting  group  of  hoofed  ani- 
mals, but  none  of  them  are  like  the  pronghorn. 
North  America  should  be  proud  of  her  unique  pos- 
session and  should  protect  it  so  that  some  individ- 
uals of  the  family  will  always  survive. 

The  pronghorn  antelope  is  about  three  feet  high 
at  the  shoulders  and  almost  five  feet  long.  Its 
horns  are  usually  ten  or  more  inches  long  and 
grow  directly  over  the  antelope’s  eyes.  Each  horn 
is  slightly  curved  at  the  end  and  bears  a prong. 
It  is  this  prong  that  gives  the  antelope  its  name. 
The  horns  are  shed  and  renewed  every  year.  The 
female  does  not  have  horns.  The  antelope  appears 
to  wear  a cloak  of  light  yellowish  brown  over  a 
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The  pronghorn  antelope,  a beautiful  animal  that  should  be  saved. 

white  under  garment  of  hair.  A brown,  collarlike 
pattern  of  hair  under  the  throat  adds  to  its  beauty. 
Full-grown  males  usually  have  patches  of  black 
hair  on  their  cheeks.  The  antelope  can  run  rap- 
idly. It  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  animals.  Its 
eyes  are  keen. 

The  antelope  used  to  be  found  in  all  but  a few 
of  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  numbers 
almost  as  great  as  those  of  the  bison.  It  particu- 
larly inhabited  the  great  prairie  ranges.  It  was  not 
at  home  in  mountains,  where  snow  drifted  deep  in 
winter,  or  in  woods.  Deep  snows  hindered  its 
speed.  Woods  prevented  it  from  sighting  danger. 
It  needed  the  wide-open  spaces  where  it  could  use 
its  keen  eyes  to  see  its  enemies,  and  its  fleet  feet  to 
escape  them.  In  the  places  it  selected  for  its  home 
it  could  easily  hold  its  own  against  any  natural 
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enemies  like  wolves,  coyotes,  and  pumas.  It 
proved  that  by  its  vast  numbers. 

But  men  came  to  the  Western  prairies  and  high 
plateaus.  Farms  were  laid  out.  The  ranges  began 
to  be  used  for  grazing  grounds  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
By  1880  the  antelope  were  all  but  gone.  Farmers 
could  not  allow  them  to  destroy  their  crops,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  fence  against  them.  The  ante- 
lope thought  nothing  of  leaping  any  fence  the 
farmer  could  afford  to  build.  The  farmers  killed 
them  by  thousands.  Antelope  and  cattle  graze 
peacefully  together  on  the  great  cattle  ranges. 
Cattlemen  did  not  find  them  troublesome.  The 
antelope  ate  sagebrush,  which  the  cattle  would  not 
touch  anyway.  But  the  sheepmen  objected  to  them 
strongly.  Sheep  eat  almost  anything,  and  the  an- 
telope took  some  of  the  sparsely  scattered  food 
that  might  have  supplied  the  sheep.  Sheep  herders 
therefore  killed  the  antelope  in  even  greater  num- 
bers than  the  small  farmers  did.  The  day  of  the 
antelope  seemed  to  have  passed. 

Then,  in  1883,  California  passed  a law  that  gave 
the  antelope  perpetual  protection.  But  even  with 
this  law,  the  plight  of  the  antelope  was  becoming 
more  and  more  desperate.  Finally,  a call  was  made 
upon  all  Western  states  to  stop  the  shooting  of 
them.  In  1908  and  1909,  Montana,  Nevada,  Ore- 
gon, and  Wyoming  made  laws  protecting  them. 
In  a short  time  all  the  other  Western  states  passed 
similar  laws,  and  the  antelope  seemed  safe.  When 
a count  of  their  numbers  was  made  in  1922  to 
1924,  the  total  was  placed  at  slightly  over  twenty- 
six  thousand  in  the  United  States.  But  this  esti- 
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mate  may  not  be  accurate.  Mexico  and  Canada 
together  had  another  four  thousand.  That  number 
seems  very  small  compared  with  the  millions  that 
once  existed.  But  it  was  enough  apparently  to  in- 
sure for  future  generations  the  possibility  of  seeing 
wild  antelope.  Since  the  antelope  cannot  easily 
be  kept  in  captivity,  as  the  bison  can,  it  is  only  by 
keeping  him  in  his  wild  state,  and  on  areas  espe- 
cially suited  to  his  nature,  that  we  can  be  sure  to 
save  him  for  the  future.  In  1924,  then,  conserva- 
tionists felt  secure. 

In  1929,  however,  a terrible  slaughter  of  antelope 
occurred  in  Wyoming.  The  protection  that  had 
been  granted  to  the  antelope  for  twenty  years  was 
suddenly  removed,  in  total  disregard  of  the  wishes 
of  most  of  the  state’s  citizens.  The  sheepmen  said 
the  antelope  must  go,  for  valuable  grazing  lands 
were  being  destroyed,  and  they  influenced  the  law- 
makers to  declare  an  open  season.  By  men  in 
automobiles,  the  creatures  that  had  come  to  feel 
at  home  with  man  through  many  years  of  safety 
were  chased  and  butchered.  During  the  six  days 
of  the  open  season,  over  1500  of  the  graceful,  al- 
most tame,  creatures  were  slaughtered  on  one  ranch 
alone.  Many  hunters,  who  had  paid  the  license  fee 
of  $2.50,  turned  home  without  raising  their  guns 
after  seeing  the  senseless  and  shameful  slaughter 
that  was  being  carried  on.  For  every  antelope  that 
was  killed,  it  was  said,  another  limped  away  to  die 
of  wounds. 

A storm  of  protest  arose  through  the  newspapers 
all  over  the  United  States.  Even  then  some  of  the 
people  responsible  for  the  butchery  did  not  admit 
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that  they  felt  guilt  or  sorrow.  The  citizens  of  the 
state,  however,  were  so  aroused  that  such  a spec- 
tacle will  probably  never  be  seen  there  again. 

However,  although  the  antelope  is  protected  by 
strict  laws,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  or  not  he 
can  be  saved.  With  the  increase  of  irrigation,  more 
of  his  ranges  are  being  reclaimed  for  farms.  The 
shooting  of  him  by  lonely  herders  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, even  by  strict  game  wardens.  Many  be- 
lieve, with  reason,  that  only  a large  nationally 
owned  reservation  is  the  solution  of  the  problem. 
Such  a region,  having  a total  of  about  two  million 
acres,  at  the  meeting  place  of  the  states  of  Idaho, 
Nevada,  and  Oregon,  has  been  explored  by  the 
United  States  Biological  Survey,  and  by  other  or- 
ganizations. The  land  is  practically  useless  for 
other  purposes.  The  whole  area  contains  no  more 
pasturage  than  there  would  be  in  a hundred  acres 
of  good  farm  land.  But  it  would  be  sufficient  for 
a large  number  of  antelope;  and  cattle  too  might 
be  allowed  to  graze  there.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
good  investment  for  the  Government  to  make. 
Only  a few  people  in  the  whole  country  would 
object.  The  millions  of  others  deserve  considera- 
tion. 

If  this  sanctuary  were  secured,  not  only  the 
antelope,  but  sage  grouse,  mountain  sheep,  mule 
deer,  otter,  beaver,  badger,  mountain  marmot,  and 
other  wild  creatures  — all  needing  protection  if 
they  are  to  be  saved  from  early  disappearance  — 
would  have  a chance  to  survive.  Man,  who  has 
been  so  cruel  to  all  of  these  animals,  owes  them 
this  protection. 
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9.  THE  PRAIRIE  CHICKEN 

When  I was  a boy  in  Missouri  in  the  1890’s,  I 
used  to  see  an  occasional  prairie  chicken  feeding  in 
the  stubble  field  just  after  the  wheat  had  been  cut. 
Those  were  moments  of  great  excitement,  for 
prairie  chickens  were  almost  never  seen.  They 
were  shy  and  rare.  They  were  almost  as  big  as 
barnyard  hens,  and  they  looked  like  overgrown 
quails.  Sometimes  one  of  the  grown  men  ran  for 
a gun,  but  I am  now  thankful  to  say  I cannot 
recall  anyone  bringing  home  a bird.  I suppose  that 
I should  have  rejoiced  at  that  time,  along  with 
everyone  else,  if  the  bird  had  been  cooked  and 
served  at  the  table. 

My  parents  said  that  once  prairie  chickens  had 
been  thick  in  their  part  of  Missouri.  Then  the 
men,  after  harvests  had  been  gathered  in,  used  to 
enjoy  a prairie-chicken  hunt,  and  had  brought  home 
full  bags.  Prairie  chickens  were  just  as  delicious 
as  quails.  I know  that  quails  are  good  to  eat,  for 
we  often  had  them  on  the  table. 

Although  I did  not  know  it  then,  the  story  of 
the  prairie  chicken  is  a sad  one.  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  and  other  states 
of  what  was  "the  West”  from  1860  to  1875,  were 
the  natural  habitat  for  the  prairie  chicken.  Flocks 
of  from  one  to  three  hundred  of  the  birds  were  often 
seen.  In  the  spring  their  mating  cries  could  be 
heard  on  every  hand.  In  the  summer,  while  the 
young  were  growing  up,  they  hid  themselves 
closely  in  the  wheat  and  corn  fields  and  in  the 
prairie  grasses.  In  the  fall,  great  hunts  took  place, 
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The  prairie  chicken,  another  native  bird  that  was  once  abundant, 
but  which  has  been  practically  killed  off  by  thoughtless  hunters 
and  men  who  shot  them  for  the  market. 

and  the  prairie  chickens  fell  by  thousands.  The 
farmers  and  their  boys  took  their  share.  That  does 
not  seem  so  bad.  The  prairie  chickens  really  were 
theirs;  they  had  fed  upon  their  grain.  They  were 
lawful  game. 

But  this  is  the  bad  part.  Game  dealers  in  the 
great  food  markets  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and 
Boston,  to  mention  only  a few  locations,  sent  out 
men  to  shoot  for  the  market.  An  army  of  men 
came  with  their  guns,  and  literally  mowed  the 
prairie  chickens  down,  as  a farmer  might  mow  his 
wheat.  The  birds  were  packed  in  barrels  and  sent 
to  the  markets,  so  many,  at  times,  that  whole  bar- 
rels of  the  dead  birds  spoiled,  because  there  was  no 
cold  storage  then.  But  no  one  profited  by  the 
wholesale  slaughter  for  long.  The  prairie  chickens 
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vanished  almost  overnight,  it  seems.  For  when  I 
was  a boy,  as  I have  said,  it  was  rare  to  see  even 
a few  of  them.  Few,  if  any,  remain  now.  The 
New  York  Zoological  Park,  during  the  first  four 
years  of  its  existence  (it  was  opened  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1899)  was  able  to  secure  only  four  living 
specimens,  according  to  Dr.  Hornaday. 

If  I went  back  now  to  my  old  home  in  Missouri, 
I should  not  see  even  one  prairie  chicken.  But 
neither  would  anyone  else  who  went  back  to  the 
great  Middle  West,  where  once  the  birds  were 
abundant.  Greed  and  thoughtlessness  account  for 
the  prairie  chicken’s  doom.  I am  sorry  that  as  a 
boy  I did  not  know  what  fate  awaited  them.  I 
might  have  helped  save  them  for  other  boys  and 
girls  to  see. 


10.  THE  BALD  EAGLE 

A bald  eagle  in  a cage!  That  is  a sad  sight.  The 
poor  fellow  sits  hunched  up  and  scowling.  All  the 
joy  of  fife  seems  to  have  departed  from  him.  He 
looks  to  be  an  evil  bird,  with  a soured  disposition. 
His  eyes  are  filmed. 

A bald  eagle  soaring  up,  up,  up  into  the  free 
blue  sky!  That  is  a glorious  sight.  The  great 
wings  are  spread.  With  powerful  strokes  they  bear 
the  bird  higher  and  higher  into  his  realm  of  liberty. 
Upward  he  sweeps,  soaring  in  magnificent  circles, 
until  at  last  he  is  a mere  black  speck  against  the 
deepening  blue.  Life  for  him  now  is  independent, 
and  his  own.  His  eyes  must  be  flashing  with  the 
triumph  of  his  flight. 
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Every  American  should  stir  with  pride  at  the 
thought  of  the  latter  sight,  and  cringe  with  shame 
at  the  former.  The  bald  eagle  is  our  national  bird. 
The  image  of  his  splendid  form,  with  widespread 
wings  and  flashing  eyes,  is  stamped  on  our  gold 
and  silver  coins.  It  is  imprinted  upon  our  paper 
money.  From  the  time  of  Washington  until  this 
day,  there  has  been  no  government  document  that 
has  not  borne  that  image,  for  the  eagle  is  a part  of 
the  great  seal  of  the  United  States.  Often  atop 
the  poles  from  which  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 
floats,  the  eagle  sits;  always  with  widespread,  free 
wings  and  glittering  eyes,  never  caged  or  wounded. 
No  bird  or  beast  or  man  has  ever  been  more  often 
used  as  a national  emblem.  The  bald  eagle  is  our 
national  emblem,  the  symbol  of  our  own  love  for 
independence  and  liberty. 

He  deserves  to  be  that,  for  he  is  a splendid 
creature.  From  wing  tip  to  wing  tip  he  measures 
6|  to  7 1 feet.  His  body  is  powerful.  His  eyes  are 
keen.  His  great  claws  are  very  powerful.  His 
feathers  are  dark  brown,  except  those  on  his  head 
and  tail,  which  are  pure  white.  He  should  be  called 
white-headed  instead  of  bald,  for  his  head  is  well 
covered  with  snowy  plumage.  Once,  however, 
"bald”  meant  "white,”  so  that  is  how  he  has  a 
name  that  seems  wrong  to  us.  But  he  is  the 
American  eagle,  and  he  is  worthy  of  that  name. 

When  our  country  was  first  settled,  and  until 
long  afterward,  the  bald  eagle  in  great  numbers 
inhabited  every  state  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  much  of  Mexico  and  Canada.  He  was  a familiar 
sight  to  every  American  who  cared  to  raise  his  eyes 
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aloft.  Then  he  became  surrounded  with  evil  leg- 
ends. People  said  he  would  carry  babies  away.  A 
boy,  who  weighed  fifty  pounds,  declared  an  eagle 
had  seized  him  and  carried  him  almost  twenty  feet 
into  the  air  before  dropping  him.  Other  boys  who 
were  playing  with  him  at  the  time  said  so  too.  No 
bird  can  lift  an  object  weighing  more  than  itself 
and  carry  it  away.  The  bald  eagle  weighs  from 
eight  to  eleven  pounds  when  full-grown.  Babies 
smaller  than  that  are  not  left  unattended  where 
eagles  can  get  them.  It  would  be  absolutely  im- 
possible for  an  eagle  to  lift  a boy  who  weighed 
fifty  pounds.  But  people  believed  the  stories  any- 
way, and  they  said  the  eagle  must  be  destroyed. 
He  became  fair  prey  for  any  hunter,  and  his  num- 
bers began  to  decrease. 

The  eagle  feeds  chiefly  on  fish.  He  builds  his 
nest  in  a tall  tree,  or  sometimes  on  a cliff,  near 
water  so  that  he  can  get  food  easily.  He  is  chiefly 
a bird  of  the  lowlands,  not  of  the  mountains,  as 
many  people  suppose.  Unfortunately,  the  eagle 
does  sometimes  capture  lambs  or  other  young  farm 
animals  whose  weight  is  small,  and  carry  them 
away.  This  has  added  to  his  bad  reputation. 
Farmers  declared  that  he  must  be  destroyed.  He 
was  shot  at  sight  wherever  and  whenever  he  was 
found.  Sometimes  he  captures  ducks  or  other  wild 
game,  although  the  ones  he  gets  have  usually  been 
wounded  and  left  to  die  by  hunters.  " Destroy 
him!  Destroy  him!”  said  many  of  the  hunters. 
Sometimes  he  takes  a salmon  or  other  fish  that  the 
fishermen  are  seeking.  "Destroy  him!  Destroy 
him!”  they  cry. 
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In  some  states  a bounty  of  fifty  cents  has  been 
paid,  and  even  now  is  being  paid,  for  each  dead 
eagle  that  is  brought  in.  That  is  especially  true  in 
Alaska,  at  present  the  chief  region  in  which  eagles 
are  found  in  any  numbers.  But  in  all  of  Alaska 
there  are  now  in  existence  not  more  than  20,000 
pairs  of  bald  eagles,  and  in  all  of  our  vast  United 
States  probably  not  1000  pairs.  In  almost  half  of 
the  states  where  the  bald  eagle  once  soared  freely 
and  in  generous  numbers,  probably  not  a single  one 
could  be  seen  today. 

The  evil  reputation  that  the  eagle  unjustly  had 
thrust  upon  him  has  borne  fruit.  He  is  fast  disap- 
pearing, and  in  a few  years  will  be  no  more,  unless 
he  gets  immediate  and  careful  protection.  His  own 
people  will  have  destroyed  their  national  emblem. 

The  bald  eagle  is  in  no  way  the  ferocious  bird  he 
is  often  thought  to  be.  Few  of  the  cases  in  which 
he  is  accused  of  the  vicious  killing  of  pigs,  lambs, 
chickens,  game  birds,  mountain  goats,  or  other  val- 
ued creatures  are,  when  traced  to  their  source,  more 
than  scare  headlines  in  newspapers.  The  bald 
eagle  would  feed  upon  fish  wholly  if  he  could  get 
them,  and  fish  are  so  numerous  — even  salmon  in 
Alaska  — that  what  the  eagle  would  take  would 
amount  to  almost  nothing. 

There  is  only  one  other  eagle  in  the  United 
States,  the  golden  eagle.  He  is  a much  more  vi- 
cious killer,  caring  nothing  for  fish.  Unfortunately, 
the  bald  eagle,  until  in  his  fourth  year,  looks  like 
the  golden  eagle.  But  the  golden  eagle  has  feathers 
quite  down  to  his  toes,  and  that  always  distin- 
guishes him  from  the  American  bald  eagle.  (Com- 
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The  golden  eagle.  This  bird  is  more  common  in  the  West  than 
in  the  East,  though  like  the  bald  eagle  he  is  distributed  over  the 
whole  of  North  America. 

pare  the  picture  of  the  golden  eagle  on  this  page 
with  that  of  the  bald  eagle,  facing  page  3.) 

. The  bald  eagle  lays  two,  three,  or,  rarely,  four 
eggs  in  its  bulky  nest.  If  it  is  to  be  saved,  its  nest 
must  be  carefully  protected.  Boys  and  girls  could 
help  do  this.  They  could  write  to  their  state  gov- 
ernments to  find  out  whether  any  bald  eagles  are 
in  their  state  and  whether  there  are  laws  to  protect 
them.  They  could  help  by  reporting  anyone  who 
killed  a bald  eagle,  if  any  laws  do  exist  to  protect 
this  bird  in  their  state. 

There  is  now  a law  before  the  national  Congress, 
backed  by  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies,  to  protect  bald  eagles  in  the  United  States 
and  its  territories.  That  law  should  be  passed  at 
once.  Every  true  American  should  work  for  it. 
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Possibly  it  wiR  help  save  the  few  remaining  speci- 
mens of  the  representative  of  our  national  emblem. 
The  law  must  be  passed  soon,  however,  and  care- 
fully enforced  everywhere,  or  the  bald  eagle  will 
eventually  disappear  as  the  passenger  pigeon  has 
disappeared. 

TWO  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS 
1.  What  Need  Is  There  to  Preserve  Wild  Life ? 

Few,  perhaps,  would  say  that  no  wild  creature 
should  ever  be  killed.  If  the  supply  of  wild  birds 
and  animals  were  plentiful  and  meat  was  scarce, 
then  it  would  be  permissible  to  shoot  some  of  them. 
If  clothes  could  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way, 
the  furs  and  skins  of  animals  might  be  taken.  It 
would  certainly  be  permissible  to  protect  life  or 
home  or  useful  crops  from  destructive  animals  of 
any  kind,  although  the  way  for  doing  it  would 
need  to  be  considered  carefully  from  all  angles  and 
with  consideration  for  the  wishes  of  the  people 
as  a whole. 

But  food  is  usually  not  scarce  in  our  rich  coun- 
try. Clothes  can  be  made  from  the  wool  of  sheep, 
or  from  fluffy  cotton,  or  from  cocoons  the  silkworm 
spins,  or  from  flax  strands,  or  from  rayon  that  man 
has  learned  to  make.  It  is  not  necessary  to  destroy 
any  wild  creatures  to  have  an  abundance  of  food 
and  clothing. 

It  is  the  hunter  who  goes  out  for  sport  or  the 
man  who  wants  materials  from  wild  creatures  for 
commercial  purposes  who  is  most  responsible  for 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  our  wild  life.  Only 
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carefully  made  laws  will  curb  these  two.  All  per- 
sons who  value  beauty,  who  feel  that  something 
must  be  saved  for  future  generations  to  enjoy,  must 
band  together  to  see  that  a small  percentage  of  the 
people  do  not  rob  the  others.  State  and  national 
parks  and  even  private  sanctuaries  must  be  made. 
Wild  life  must  be  gathered  there  and  preserved  for 
all  time  to  come. 

2.  Why  Would  I Be  Cruel? 

I might  be  ignorant.  I might  not  know  that  the 
animal  I had  trapped  suffered  just  as  I would  if 
the  blood  were  oozing  from  my  body,  cut  by  the 
steel  jaws  of  the  trap.  I might  not  know  that  to 
take  a bird’s  eggs  from  the  nest  would  make  fewer 
birds.  Then  I should  need  instruction. 

I might  be  thoughtless.  I might  not  think  how 
cruel  it  was  to  slay  the  parent  herons  and  leave 
the  young  to  starve.  I might  not  think  about  the 
beaver,  tugging  all  night  long,  tearing  his  own  flesh 
to  free  himself  from  the  horrible  trap.  I might  not 
think  about  how  the  furs  or  feathers  I wore  had 
been  secured.  I might  not  think  that  I was  shoot- 
ing one  of  the  last  remaining  bald  eagles  in  the 
world.  Then,  too,  I should  need  instruction.  I 
should  need  to  become  sensitive  to  suffering. 

I might  not  care.  I might  say,  "Oh,  well,  what 
difference  does  it  make?  I want  to  have  some  fun. 
I will  enjoy  myself.  I am  not  responsible  for  what 
other  creatures  may  feel  or  what  may  happen  to 
them.”  Then  I know  that  I should  need  instruc- 
tion. 
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SUMMARY 

The  stories  that  have  been  told  in  this  Part  have 
been  sad  in  many  cases  — sad  at  least  to  one  who 
loves  nature.  Natural  causes  have,  of  course,  de- 
stroyed some  species,  but  man’s  own  activities  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  tragedies.  That  is  the  sad 
part.  Much  of  the  damage  that  has  been  done  to 
wild  life  could  have  been  prevented  by  taking 
thought. 

What  has  happened  to  the  birds  will  serve  as  an 
example  to  guide  future  thinking.  These  six  birds 
— the  great  auk,  Labrador  duck,  passenger  pigeon, 
Carolina  paroquet,  Eskimo  curlew,  and  the  heath 
hen  — furnish  the  saddest  part  of  the  story.  They 
have  completely  disappeared.  Nothing  can  restore 
any  one  of  them  to  life.  Some  of  them  could  have 
been  saved,  if  only  intelligent  efforts  had  been  made, 
even  so  short  a time  as  twenty-five  years  ago. 
These  nine  birds  — the  whooping  crane,  trumpeter 
swan,  ivory-billed  woodpecker,  California  condor, 
flamingo,  golden  plover,  Hudsonian  godwit,  buff- 
breasted sandpiper,  and  the  upland  plover  — may 
be  the  next  to  disappear.  The  conditions  for  sav- 
ing the  upland  plover  are  said  to  be  improving. 
Only  a few  members  of  the  other  species  are  now 
in  existence.  The  whooping  crane  is  the  largest  of 
the  North  American  wading  birds.  It  has  a wing 
spread  of  nearly  eight  feet.  It  is  a beautiful  bird 
with  white  plumage  and  black  wing  quills.  The 
trumpeter  swan  is  the  largest  of  the  wild  swans. 
It  has  a wing  spread  of  eight  to  ten  feet.  It,  too, 
is  a beautiful  white  bird.  Both  of  these  large  birds 
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were  formerly  found  over  a large  part  of  North 
America.  Now  they  are  probably  doomed,  as  is 
true  of  the  other  seven  in  the  list.  These  sixteen 
birds  — the  little  brown  crane,  sandhill  crane, 
sage  grouse,  white  pelican,  marbled  godwit,  long- 
billed curlew,  emperor  goose,  spectacled  eider,  Mis- 
sissippi kite,  whistling  swan,  bald  eagle,  avocet, 
yellow-billed  magpie,  woodcock,  wild  turkey,  and 
the  great  white  heron  — are  in  actual  danger  of  ex- 
tinction. Another  person  lists  the  following  birds 
as  in  need  of  immediate  protection  to  prevent  ex- 
tinction: 

Waterfowl 

Ross  goose 
Gadwall 
Ruddy  duck 
Canvasback 
Redhead 
Bufflehead 
Ringneck  duck 

Migratory  Upland  Bird 
Mourning  dove 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  qualified  experts  that 
no  species  of  game  bird  remains  in  numbers  that 
really  justify  shooting  them. 

It  is  the  duty  of  nature  lovers  everywhere  to  find 
out  about  these  vanishing  wild  creatures  and  to 
make  a sincere  effort  to  help  save  them.  It  is  not 
too  late,  if  a beginning  is  made  now.  Later  on  in 
this  book  (Part  VI)  a fist  of  associations  and  organ- 


Resident  Upland  Game  Birds 

Sage  grouse 
Ruffed  grouse 
Dusky  or  blue  grouse 
Quail 
Woodcock 
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izations  that  are  concerned  with  conservation  is 
given.  Anyone  can  get  information  from  them  as 
to  what  help  is  needed  and  how  to  give  it.  At  the 
top  of  all  letters  sent  out  by  the  Emergency  Con- 
servation Committee  are  two  quotations,  which  will 
fittingly  close  this  Part: 

The  time  to  protect  a species  is  while  it  is  still 
common. 

The  way  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  a species  is 
never  to  let  it  become  rare. 

SOME  THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Investigate  the  story  of  how  some  other  ani- 
mal was  saved,  as  for  example  the  fur-bearing  seal 
that  was  fast  disappearing.  Tell  the  story  to  your 
classmates. 

2.  Write  to  your  state  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion for  a copy  of  the  latest  game  laws  in  your 
state.  Find  out  what  laws  have  been  made  to 
protect  the  mourning  dove  and  the  quail.  Is  the 
bald  eagle  protected  in  your  state? 

3.  Write  to  the  Emergency  Conservation  Com- 
mittee, 734  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
for  a list  of  its  publications.  Choose  one  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  write  for  it. 

4.  Get  some  copies  of  the  Nature  Magazine  from 
the  library  and  read  the  pages  on  conservation. 
What  animals  are  in  need  of  protection,  according 
to  the  magazine? 

5.  Look  through  the  books  in  your  library  or  at 
home,  and  select  any  paragraphs  or  parts  of  poems 
that  express  love  and  care  for  natural  beauty.  Copy 
the  selections  into  a booklet. 

6.  Ask  some  old  people  what  plants  and  animals 
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they  remember  as  once  plentiful  but  now  almost 
never  seen.  Arrange  for  a discussion  in  class  as 
to  what  should  be  done  about  these  plants  and 
animals. 

7.  Get  a map  of  the  United  States  that  shows 
the  chief  mountains  and  rivers,  and  some  of  the 
important  cities.  Indicate  on  it  the  range  of  the 
bison  in  former  times,  or  choose  some  other  wild 
animal  or  bird  and  indicate  its  range. 

8.  Be  sure  that  you  can  explain  clearly  what  is 
meant  by: 


aigrettes 

anticipation 

conservationist 

docile 

emblem 

extinction 

gregarious 

habitat 

heritage 

heronry 

humane 

inexhaustible 


migrate 

migratory 

natural  resources 

paltry 

pollute 

preserve  an  animal 

ruthlessly 

sanctuary 

similarity 

species 

substantial 

vertebrate 


(Note  to  Teacher.  See  suggestions  in  Preface  for  use  of  these  word 
lists.) 
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BIRD  STORIES 


That  was  a moment  Annie  and  Mr.  Jim  and  Miss  Martha  never 
forgot.  A wren  baby  on  Mr.  Jim’s  shoulder,  one  on  Miss  Martha’s 
head,  and  another  on  the  ground  in  front  of  Annie!  In  the  circle 
a Carolina  wren  is  shown  close  up.  ( See  page  60.) 
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BIRD  STORIES 

The  songbirds  — those  that  come  near  our  homes 
and  delight  us  with  their  color,  their  music,  and 
their  cheerful  ways  — have  generally  been  treated 
well  during  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years.  People 
used  to  kill  some  of  them  for  food,  and  still  do. 
Ralph  Hodgson  says  just  what  he  thinks  about  such 
a cruel  practice  in  this  poem: 

Stupidity  Street* 

By  Ralph  Hodgson 

I saw  with  open  eyes 
Singing  birds  sweet 
Sold  in  the  shops 

For  the  people  to  eat, 

Sold  in  the  shops  of 
Stupidity  Street. 

I saw  in  vision 

The  worm  in  the  wheat, 

And  in  the  shops  nothing 
For  people  to  eat; 

Nothing  for  sale  in 
Stupidity  Street. 

* From  Poems,  by  Ralph  Hodgson,  copyright,  1917,  The  Mac- 
millan Company. 
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I agree  with  him.  It  would  make  me  ill,  I know,  to 
eat  of  such  a dish  as  "four  and  twenty  blackbirds 
baked  in  a pie.”  However  good  the  food,  I could 
not  endure  the  thought  of  it. 

People  used  to  put  all  kinds  of  birds  in  cages. 
I have  seen  a cardinal  in  a cage.  Even  now  I can 
recall  how  bedraggled  and  sad  he  looked.  I have 
seen  a robin  in  a cage.  He  had  no  red  breast  and 
perky  manner.  When  I compare  those  birds  with 
the  ones  I have  seen,  brilliant  in  color  and  lively 
in  manner,  darting  from  bush  to  bush,  gathering 
food  on  a lawn  or  from  under  the  leaves  fallen  from 
old  oak  trees,  I am  glad  that  I have  lived  to  see  a 
law  passed,  making  it  a criminal  act  to  kill  or  cage 
songbirds. 

But  the  eight  true  stories  that  I am  going  to  tell 
about  birds  are  all  pleasant  ones.  Nobody  in  these 
stories  is  cruel  or  stupid.  Everyone  who  reads 
these  stories  could  tell  others  just  as  pleasant,  if 
he  loves  birds. 

1.  THE  CAROLINA  WREN 

"Whicketty,  whicketty,  whicketty!  ” said  Annie 
the  cook.  "There  he  goes  again.  Whicketty, 
whicketty,  whicketty!  Little  whicketty  bird!  ” 

Annie  wiped  her  dishwater-wet  hands  carefully 
on  her  apron  as  she  peered  from  the  kitchen  window. 
"Land  sakes,  Mr.  Jim  and  Miss  Martha!  Come 
and  look  at  the  little  whicketty  bird.  He  must  be 
goin’  crazy.” 

Mr.  Jim  and  Miss  Martha  hurried  to  the  kitchen 
window.  They  peered  out  over  Annie’s  shoulder. 
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Sure  enough  the  "little  whicketty  bird"  did  seem 
to  be  in  a great  stir  of  excitement  over  something. 

Now  the  bird  that  Annie  always  called  "little 
whicketty  bird,"  because  that  was  what  he  seemed 
to  her  to  be  saying,  was  a Carolina  wren.  Mr.  Jim 
and  Miss  Martha  knew  him  well  and  so  did  all  of 
their  friends.  He  lives  winter  and  summer  in  Ken- 
tucky and  in  many  other  Southern  states.  He  is  a 
little  bird,  light  mouse-gray  beneath  and  light  clear 
brown  above,  with  the  sharpest  bill  and  the  bright- 
est keen  black  eyes  that  can  be  imagined  for  a bird. 
He  loves  to  make  his  nest  near  houses  for  protection. 
His  song  is  one  of  the  most  melodious  of  all  bird 
songs.  But  when  he  is  excited  he  does  seem  to  say, 
"Whicketty,  whicketty,  whicketty!  Whicketty, 
whicketty,  whicketty! " over  and  over  and  over.  If 
he  is  very  much  disturbed,  he  runs  the  words  to- 
gether into  a wild  whirring  sound. 

He  did  that  while  Annie  and  Mr.  Jim  and  Miss 
Martha  looked  from  the  kitchen  window.  "Some- 
thing must  be  wrong,"  they  said.  "We  must  see 
about  this."  They  all  ran  out  to  the  back  yard 
where  the  grape  arbor  was  filling  with  leaves  for 
the  summer  and  the  early  roses  were  just  beginning 
to  blossom  on  trellis  and  bush.  The  Carolina  wren 
was  jumping  about  on  the  topmost  rail  of  the  grape 
arbor,  his  tail  twitching  up  and  down  violently.  He 
was  whirring  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

The  grape  arbor  was  near  the  woodshed,  between 
the  double  walls  of  which  the  wren  and  his  mate 
had  built  a nest.  Mr.  Jim  and  Miss  Martha  and 
Annie  had  seen  them  going  in  and  out  a hundred 
times  with  sticks  and  dried  grass  to  make  the  nest. 
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They  had  seen  them  carrying  insects,  endlessly  it 
seemed,  to  feed  their  young.  They  had  never 
worried  once  about  the  safety  of  the  nest.  No  cat 
could  get  through  the  narrow  crack  the  wrens  had 
found  as  an  entrance.  There  were  no  snakes  in  the 
back  yard. 

Something  was  unmistakably  wrong,  however. 
Anyone  could  have  told  that.  Suddenly  the  reason 
for  all  the  excitement  became  clear.  Nothing  was 
wrong  at  all.  The  wren  was  merely  afraid  that 
something  might  go  wrong. 

The  mother  wren  had  brought  her  brood  out  of 
the  nest.  She  was  teaching  her  young  ones  to  fly. 
Annie  saw  her  and  one  of  her  youngsters  first. 
"Look  at  that,”  she  said.  "Little  Miss  Whicketty 
bird  soon  goin’  to  be  through  work,  sure  as  you 
live.  Her  babies  are  gettin’  ready  to  fly  away.” 

Then  Miss  Martha  counted  the  young  ones. 
One  was  sitting  hunched  up  on  a lower  rail  of  the 
grape  arbor.  One  was  clinging  desperately  to  the 
side  of  the  old  woodshed.  Two  had  managed  to 
get  as  far  as  the  Dorothy  Perkins  rose  trellis.  They 
were  sitting  there  as  if  too  scared  to  move.  One 
was  huddled  low  down  near  the  ground  on  a rose- 
bush. Five  young  Carolina  wrens  safely  hatched 
and  ready  to  go  out  into  the  big  world!  Two 
parents  fluttering  carefully  and  warningly  near 
them! 

Just  then  the  young  one  sitting  huddled  near  the 
base  of  the  rosebush  raised  his  head,  stretched 
himself,  and  decided  to  try  his  wings.  He  launched 
forth.  His  little  new  wings  beat  the  air  frantically. 
He  flew  waveringly  but  straight  toward  Mr.  Jim 
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and  landed  against  his  trouser  leg.  He  clung  to  the 
cloth.  Mr.  Jim  stood  perfectly  still.  Up,  up,  up 
the  little  fellow  climbed.  Up  the  trouser  leg!  Up 
the  shirt!  At  last  he  reached  Mr.  Jim’s  shoulder 
and  settled  down  there  confidently.  He  had  reached 
a safe  haven.  His  father  and  mother  seemed  to 
think  so  too.  They  watched  him  carefully,  how- 
ever. 

Then  one  of  the  two  on  the  Dorothy  Perkins 
trellis  decided  he  had  better  try  what  he  could  do. 
He  set  forth  on  a great  adventure.  The  trellis  was 
high  but  he  wanted  to  go  higher.  The  cherry  tree 
would  just  suit  his  ambition.  He  would  try  to  make 
it.  He  did  try,  but  his  wings  were  not  quite  strong 
enough.  Lower  and  lower  he  sank  although  he  tried 
hard  to  rise.  "Old  whicketty  bird”  screamed  with 
excitement  as  the  young  one  made  his  effort.  Then 
he  stopped  as  he  saw  his  darling  land  safely  right 
on  top  of  Miss  Martha’s  head. 

"Good  thing  he  didn’t  land  on  me,”  said  Annie. 
"I  don’t  want  even  a baby  little  whicketty  bird 
sittin’  on  my  head.”  But  Miss  Martha  didn’t 
mind.  She  just  stood  quietly  while  the  little  bird 
rested. 

"Stand  still,  Annie!  Stand  still!”  said  Miss 
Martha  as  the  young  one  from  the  side  of  the  wood- 
shed let  go  and  fluttered  to  the  grass  close  to  Annie’s 
feet.  Annie  managed  to  stand  still. 

That  was  a moment  Annie  and  Mr.  Jim  and  Miss 
Martha  never  forgot.  The  peaceful  back  yard,  with 
its  green  grass,  roses,  and  grapevine  just  coming  into 
full  leaf!  Two  anxious  Carolina  wren  parents!  Five 
young  ones  just  learning  to  fly  and  trusting  not  to 
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be  harmed;  two  of  them  still  sitting  where  they  had 
first  landed  when  they  took  off  from  their  home; 
one  nestled  in  the  grass  at  Annie’s  feet;  one  on  top 
of  Miss  Martha’s  head;  and  one  on  Mr.  Jim’s 
shoulder  close  to  his  cheek!  A glorious  sunset  flam- 
ing above  the  low-lying  western  hills! 

That  moment  ended.  The  next,  the  young  ones 
all  took  the  notion  at  once  to  try  their  wings  again. 
One  struggled  up  from  the  grass.  The  four  others 
flew  from  their  higher  resting  places.  Off  they  beat 
their  way  into  a thicket  of  shrubbery  close  at  hand. 
"Whicketty,  whicketty,  whicketty!  Whicketty, 
whicketty,  whicketty!  ” The  old  birds  followed 
them  closely,  trying  to  keep  them  all  in  sight  and 
close  together. 

Annie  and  Miss  Martha  and  Mr.  Jim  watched 
until  the  sun  sank  behind  the  hills.  Twilight  was 
coming.  "Hope  no  old  cat  gets  them  tonight,” 
said  Annie  as  she  went  back  to  her  work  in  the 
kitchen.  Mr.  Jim  and  Miss  Martha  hoped  so  too. 
The  wrens  had  been  their  daily  companions  for  a 
long  time.  It  was  a little  sad  to  lose  them.  But  it 
was  good  too  to  know  that  possibly  now  there  would 
be  five  more  "old  whicketty  birds”  in  Kentucky. 

The  next  morning  three  anxious  people  hurried 
out  to  see  what  had  happened  during  the  night. 
One  little  wren  was  still  in  the  shrubbery,  but  he 
was  sitting  jauntily  on  a tall  branch  of  the  lilac 
bush,  preening  his  feathers.  He  was  all  right.  He 
could  take  care  of  himself.  The  four  other  young 
wrens  were  far  down  at  the  end  of  the  garden. 
They  were  just  ready  to  fly  off  into  the  orchard 
where  they  would  not  need  any  anxious  care. 
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'"Little  whicketty  bird”  and  his  mate  had  lost  their 
air  of  excitement.  While  Annie  and  Mr.  Jim  and 
Miss  Martha  watched,  both  of  the  old  birds  flew 
out  into  the  garden  and  caught  juicy  insects  for 
themselves. 

2.  BOBWHITE 

"Bob!  Bob!  Whi-ett!  — Bob!  Bob!  Whi-ett!  — 
Bob!  Bob!  Whi-ett!”  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  bob- 
white  swelled  to  fill  the  air  on  a sunny  late  June 
morning  in  the  quiet  back  country  of  Connecticut. 

My  mother  looked  up  from  her  work.  Across 
the  lawn,  not  more  than  one  hundred  feet  away 
from  the  window  through  which  she  looked,  a fence 
of  posts  and  rails  separated  the  smoothly  cut  grass 
from  a large  pasture.  An  orchard  lay  to  the  left  of 
the  lawn  but  on  her  side  of  the  fence  there  was  a 
strip  of  orchard  grass  between  the  fence  and  the 
lawn.  On  one  of  the  fence  posts  my  mother  saw 
the  bobwhite  clearly.  She  could  almost  see  his 
white  throat  swell  as  he  repeated,  "Bob!  Bob! 
Whi-ett!  Bob!  Bob!  Whi-ett!” 

" There  you  are!  ” said  Mother.  " Standing  guard 
as  usual!  You  needn’t  look  so  unconcerned  as  if 
you  didn’t  know  your  mate  had  her  nest  in  the 
grass  in  my  orchard.  I know  she  has  and  you  know 
it,  too.” 

The  bobwhite  continued  to  stand  jauntily  on  the 
fence  post.  He  could  see  in  all  directions.  He  felt 
perfectly  safe.  Now  and  then  he  paused  in  his 
throaty  shrill  calling  to  run  his  blunt  bill  indif- 
ferently through  some  of  the  feathers  of  his  glossy 
brown  June  coat. 
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The  bobwhite  continued  to  stand  jauntily  on  the  fence  post. 


Mother  liked  to  watch  him  daily  as  he  took  his 
station  on  the  post  in  full  view  from  her  window. 
She  counted  on  his  coming,  and  he  never  failed  her. 
Mother  knew  about  quails,  or  "'bob whites”  as  she 
more  often  called  them.  She  had  seen  hundreds  of 
their  old  nests  with  the  white  eggshells  from  which 
the  young  had  hatched,  lying  exposed  after  the 
wheat  or  timothy  hay  had  been  cut  from  the  fields 
back  home  in  Missouri.  Sometimes  she  had  seen 
the  nests  before  the  young  had  hatched.  Usually 
they  would  be  in  the  tall  grass  close  to  a rail  fence. 
She  had  counted  as  many  as  twenty  eggs  in  one 
nest.  She  was  careful  never  to  disturb  them.  The 
eggs  were  as  white  as  snowy  marble,  and  they 
crowded  together  comfortably  in  the  deep,  well- 
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made  nest  on  the  ground.  Sometimes  Mother  had 
seen  nests  with  unhatched  eggs  lying  in  the  fields 
after  the  cutting.  Those  eggs  would  never  hatch, 
for  the  quail  that  laid  them  would  not  go  back  to  a 
nest  that  had  once  been  disturbed,  much  less  to  one 
j lying  full  in  the  glare  of  the  sun. 

Mother  had  seen  this  very  bobwhite,  now  stand- 
ing erect  and  sure  of  himself,  come  walking  with  his 
j mate  out  of  the  pasture  and  across  her  lawn  many 
times  in  early  June.  She  had  seen  them  disappear 
in  the  long  grass  of  her  orchard.  After  a while  the 
mate  did  not  appear  so  often,  and  soon  not  at  all. 
Then  Mother  was  sure  she  was  sitting  on  some  white 
eggs  beneath  the  tall  orchard  grass. 

Bobwhite  was  sure  of  it  too.  That  is  why  he  kept 
such  a careful  watch.  "Bob!  Bob!  Whi-ett!  — 
Bob!  Bob!  Whi-ett!  — Bob!  Bob!  Whi-ett!  I am 
here.  I am  keeping  watch,”  he  kept  calling  in  his 
bravest  tones  to  reassure  his  sitting  mate. 

Mother  would  not  allow  anyone  to  go  into  the 
orchard,  much  less  cut  the  grass.  She  wanted  bob- 
white  and  his  mate  to  bring  their  young  brood  out 
for  her  to  see.  They  had  done  it  last  summer  and 
the  year  before.  She  would  help  them  do  it  again. 
So  the  June  sun  shone  brilliantly.  The  grass  re- 
mained uncut  in  the  orchard.  Bobwhite  whistled 
his  merry  call  unmolested. 

One  day  bobwhite  did  not  come  to  the  fence  post. 
Mother  was  worried.  "'Can  anything  have  hap- 
pened to  my  quails?”  she  thought.  She  knew 
that  she  could  do  nothing  about  it  if  it  had.  She 
had  done  her  best  to  help.  After  all,  bobwhite  was 
a bird,  and  many  dangers  always  lurked  near  him. 
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He  would  not  live  in  a pen,  and  Mother  had  no  other 
way  to  help  except  to  be  quiet  when  he  was  near 
and  to  see  that  the  grass  above  his  mate’s  nest  was 
not  cut. 

But  happily  it  turned  out  that  her  worry  was  all 
for  nothing.  As  she  stood  at  the  window  watching, 
she  saw  a head  poke  itself  through  the  long  or- 
chard grass  at  the  edge  of  the  lawn.  Before  she 
had  time  to  think  that  it  might  be  a snake,  bob- 
white  slipped  out  on  to  the  lawn.  In  just  a 
moment  his  mate,  slightly  faded  from  her  period  of 
sitting  under  the  sheltering  long  grass,  appeared. 
Both  of  the  birds  turned  their  heads  quickly  from 
side  to  side,  looking  to  see  that  all  was  safe.  Then 
Mother  was  sure  they  gave  some  reassuring  call, 
for  quicker  than  she  could  count  them,  little  brown 
fuzzy  balls  slipped  out  of  the  tall  grass  on  to  the 
lawn.  Mother  counted  eleven  of  them,  but  they 
went  so  fast  and  they  ran  so  close  together  that  she 
never  could  be  sure  whether  there  were  not  more. 
She  could  see  their  little  heads  held  straight  out  in 
front  as  they  ran,  and  she  caught  the  faintest 
twinkle  of  little  yellow  feet.  Then  the  whole  brood 
disappeared  behind  bobwhite  and  his  mate,  slip- 
ping under  the  fence  into  the  pasture. 

Bobwhite  came  back  to  the  fence  post  on  several 
occasions  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer  but 
he  grew  more  shy  as  the  summer  advanced.  Four 
times  Mother  saw  him  and  his  mate  with  their  grow- 
ing young  ones  cross  the  corner  of  the  lawn.  The 
babies  were  growing  larger  and  larger.  The  last 
time  Mother  saw  them  before  she  went  away  for 
a winter  in  the  city,  the  young  ones  all  had  their 
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brown  feathers.  They  were  more  than  half  as  big 
as  their  parents.  But  they  never  stayed  on  the 
open  lawn  long  enough  for  Mother  to  be  sure 
whether  there  were  eleven  or  more  of  them. 

When  Mother  closed  her  house  for  the  summer 
she  gave  a last  look  at  the  lonely  fence  post.  " Come 
again  next  year,  Bobwhite!”  she  said.  "I  will  be 
looking  for  you.  Come  and  make  use  of  my  orchard. 
The  grass  shall  not  be  cut  until  you  and  your  mate 
have  had  time  to  use  it.  Come  and  stand  again  on 
! the  fence  post.  Good  luck  until  then!  ” 

Then  Mother  imagined  she  heard  far  down  in  the 
I pasture  an  answering  call,  "Bob!  Whi-ett!  ” But 
I she  wasn’t  sure,  for  bobwhite  does  not  use  that  call 
when  the  autumn  time  is  near.  He  has  to  take 
good  care  of  himself  when  hunters  are  around,  and 
his  only  note  then  is  a soft  call  to  bring  the  flock 
together. 


3.  THE  LONE  MOCKINGBIRD 

The  winter  of  1933-34  was  unusually  severe  in 
Connecticut.  It  seemed  particularly  so  to  my  wife 
and  me,  for  we  had  left  Kentucky  just  after  Christ- 
mas, and  winter  had  hardly  come  there.  Mock- 
ingbirds and  cardinals  had  been  numerous.  We 
had  even  heard  mockingbirds  singing  on  moonlight 
nights  in  the  autumn,  and,  of  course,  often  on 
sunny  days  during  N ovember  and  December.  When 
we  suddenly  plunged  into  the  cold  air  and  the  bliz- 
zards in  Connecticut,  we  bundled  up  as  warmly  as 
we  could  but  we  still  shivered. 

The  newspapers  reported  severe  weather  all  over 
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the  North.  Calls  went  out  to  provide  food  and 
water  for  the  birds.  When  February  came  and 
deep  snows  fell  and  the  drifts  were  piled  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  the  calls  became  more  insistent. 
The  birds  were  starving.  Their  food  was  all  cov- 
ered by  the  snow.  They  could  get  no  water,  for 
the  brooks  and  lakes  were  frozen  over  and  covered 
with  snow.  Even  birds  that  were  well  accustomed 
to  wintry  weather  needed  help. 

People  responded  nobly.  They  put  out  pans  of 
water  frequently.  They  hung  suet  in  the  trees. 
They  scattered  crumbs  and  grain  on  top  of  the  snow 
or  in  paths  they  had  shoveled.  They  kept  feeding 
stations  well  stocked  with  food  the  birds  liked. 
With  all  of  their  help,  however,  thousands  of  birds 
could  not  be  saved.  Whole  flocks  of  them  were 
reported  frozen  or  starved. 

The  snow  one  day  was  swirling  and  drifting  about 
our  house.  The  drifts  were  piling  higher  and  higher 
as  the  cutting  wind  swept  endlessly  over  the  white 
fields.  I was  glad  to  get  home  from  work  at  four 
o’clock.  Already  it  was  beginning  to  be  twilight, 
and  the  snow  that  filled  the  air  added  to  the 
general  gloom. 

Imagine  my  surprise  when  my  wife  said,  "I  have 
seen  a mockingbird  in  the  vine  just  outside  our 
window.  He  has  been  there  several  times  pecking 
at  the  berries  on  it.” 

"You  must  be  mistaken,”  I said.  "Mocking- 
birds don’t  stay  in  Connecticut  in  winter,  seldom 
even  in  summer.  No  mockingbird  could  have  sur- 
vived this  long  in  blizzards  such  as  we  have  been 
having.” 
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My  wife  persisted.  "Look  out  and  see.  He  was 
sitting  in  the  vine  just  before  you  came  in.  I have 
lived  where  mockingbirds  are  almost  all  of  my  life. 
I am  sure  I am  right.’’ 

I looked  out.  I could  barely  make  out  some  bird 
I sitting  hunched  up  in  the  vine.  The  snow  par- 
! tides  so  filled  the  air,  and  the  twilight  had  come 
so  soon  that  even  the  bright  orange  berries  on 
i the  vine  were  barely  visible.  "It  must  be  a blue 
I jay,”  I said.  "I  have  seen  them  all  about  this 
month.  In  the  drifting  snow  the  blue  and  white 
of  one  might  easily  seem  to  be  the  gray  and  white 
of  a mockingbird.” 

"But  the  blue  jay  has  a crest,”  said  my  wife. 
"This  bird  has  none.  If  he  isn’t  a mockingbird,  he 
is  just  like  one.  I saw  the  white  on  his  wings  and 
tail  when  he  flew  from  one  part  of  the  vine  to  an- 
other. I have  watched  mockingbirds  since  I was 
a little  girl.  I have  seen  them  sit  on  the  top  of  a 
telephone  pole  and  fly  into  the  air  to  catch  an  insect. 
I have  seen  them  making  their  nests  in  our  shrub- 
bery in  Kentucky.  I would  know  one  anywhere.” 

"Anywhere  but  in  a snowstorm  in  Connecticut,” 
I said,  still  doubting.  Then  it  made  us  still  colder 
to  talk  about  how  pleasant  it  might  be  in  the  South 
where  no  one  would  doubt  the  existence  of  mocking- 
birds. We  went  shivering  to  bed  rather  early  that 
night,  and  the  wind  howled  wildly  and  tore  at  every 
nook  and  cranny  of  our  house.  " Any  mockingbird 
that  can  endure  this  night  deserves  a medal,”  I 
said  uneasily  as  I tried  to  sleep. 

"Or  food  and  water  in  the  morning,”  said  my 
wife. 
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The  next  day  the  drifts  were  so  high  that  we 
were  snowbound.  But  the  sun  was  shining,  and  the 
fine  particles  of  snow,  still  whirled  by  the  wind, 
glittered  coldly  in  it.  Our  first  thought  was  for  the 
snowbound  world;  our  next  for  the  mockingbird, 
if  he  was  one. 

When  we  looked  into  the  vine  outside  the  win- 
dow, no  bird  was  there.  "Maybe  he  has  frozen,” 
we  both  said. 

Later  on  in  the  morning  my  wife  called  to  me 
excitedly,  "I  see  him.  Hurry  and  look  in  this 
spruce  tree.  It  is  a mockingbird  and  it  is  not  frozen. 9 ’ 

I hurried  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  I had  to 
agree  with  her.  Gray  and  white  in  the  sunlight, 
with  slender,  sharply  pointed  dark  bill  and  bright 
and  lively  eyes,  with  uncrested  head  — there  was 
a mockingbird.  " I simply  can’t  believe  my  eyes,” 
I still  said,  "but  I know  mockingbirds  too,  and  that 
is  one,  or  else  some  bird  so  nearly  like  one  as  to  be 
wholly  deceiving.” 

My  wife  hastened  to  hang  a chunk  of  suet  out 
of  the  window  near  the  vine.  She  set  a pan  of 
warm  water  on  the  window  sill  and  tied  it  to  the 
shutter  to  keep  it  from  being  blown  away.  As 
soon  as  some  snow  had  been  cleared  away  near  the 
doors  of  the  house,  she  struggled  through  the  snow- 
drifts and  hung  more  suet  in  several  of  the  ever- 
green trees. 

Occasionally,  all  that  snowbound  day  and  the 
next,  we  saw  the  mockingbird,  or  the  live  ghost  of 
one,  here  and  there  among  the  vines  and  evergreen 
shrubs.  He  did  not  come  near  the  pan  of  water 
or  any  of  the  chunks  of  suet.  He  pecked  at  berries 
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I hurried  to  the  window  and  looked  out.  Gray  and  white  in  the 
sunlight  — there  was  a mockingbird! 


now  and  then,  and  on  the  third  day  was  more  lively 
than  ever. 

As  soon  as  we  could  get  out,  we  told  what  we  had 
seen.  Most  people  said  we  had  been  dreaming. 
" Mockingbirds  did  not,  and  could  not,  live  in  winter 
in  Connecticut,”  they  said.  Finally  the  librarian 
in  the  village  told  my  wife  that  once  or  twice  on 
previous  occasions  mockingbirds  had  been  reported 
in  that  neighborhood,  but  that  it  was  most  unusual. 

For  a month  or  more  during  the  severest  weather 
we  had  ever  experienced,  the  mockingbird  remained 
near  us.  He  ate  some  of  the  suet  in  the  spruce  tree. 
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He  seemed  to  get  along  quite  as  well  as  we  did. 
Indeed,  we  took  heart.  " For,”  we  said,  "if  a mock- 
ingbird can  get  through  this  winter  outside,  we  cer- 
tainly ought  to,  inside  a house  with  food  and  fires 
and  plenty  of  blankets.” 

When  spring  came,  the  mockingbird  went  away, 
just  as  we  did.  We  do  not  know  whether  he  told 
his  friends  about  the  winter  he  spent  in  the  frozen 
North,  but  we  have  told  ours  about  him  often.  He 
was  a hardy  bird.  Sometimes  when  we  hear  some 
other  one  of  his  species  singing  on  a moonlight  night 
in  Kentucky  or  elsewhere  in  the  South,  we  wonder 
what  that  one  would  do  in  weather  where  the  tem- 
perature stood  at  thirty  degrees  below  zero,  the 
wind  blustered  day  and  night,  and  the  fields  lay 
white  and  frozen. 


4.  A ROBIN’S  NEST 

One  spring,  for  some  reason  or  other,  our  house 
was  filled  with  guests,  and  I went  to  a room  over 
the  garage  to  sleep.  I liked  it  there,  and  even  after 
room  was  available  in  the  house  I still  went  to  my 
new  sleeping  place.  I had  a special  reason  for  going, 
besides  my  liking  for  the  location. 

The  garage  room  has  four  removable  windows 
overlooking  the  vegetable  and  flower  gardens. 
From  my  bed  I could  see  far  across  green  fields  to 
the  woods  and  the  spring  sky  at  morning.  I liked 
that,  but  it  was  still  not  my  special  reason  for  con- 
tinuing to  sleep  where  I was.  Someone  had  left  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  room  open  and  a robin  had 
come  in  and  built  her  nest  on  a broad  sill  just  above 
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the  windows.  Rain  did  not  come  in  that  side,  so  I 
removed  the  other  three  windows  and  left  them  out 
day  and  night.  I was  careful  to  do  that  when  the 
robin  was  away  from  her  nest.  At  first  she  used 
only  the  window  she  had  found  open,  but  soon  she 
went  in  and  out  any  of  the  four. 

I had  spied  the  nest  as  soon  as  I went  into  the 
room.  I was  afraid  the  mother  might  desert  it, 
disturbed  by  my  presence.  She  was,  however,  sit- 
ting on  her  eggs  just  at  the  time  and  was  less  inclined 
to  leave  it.  Of  course  she  flew  out  when  I first  went 
into  the  room,  and  always  afterward  when  I arrived 
or  moved  about  preparatory  to  leaving.  That  first 
time  I lay  down  on  the  bed  and  was  perfectly 
quiet.  She  soon  came  back,  uttering  her  harsh 
frightened  cry.  I lay  so  still  that  soon  she  ventured 
in  and  settled  herself  on  the  nest,  facing  in  my  di- 
rection. She  gave  a wiggle  or  two  to  adjust  the 
eggs,  and  settled  more  deeply  and  contentedly 
down.  I hardly  batted  an  eye,  and  lay  still  as  long 
as  I could  while  she  became  accustomed  to  me. 
Away  she  went  as  soon  as  I sat  up.  I did  not  go 
again  to  the  garage  room  that  day  and  she  appar- 
ently went  back  to  her  nest.  At  night  she  flew  off 
when  I went  in,  and  I heard  her  giving  her  " Chuck, 
chuck,  chuck”  cry  while  I went  to  bed.  I do  not 
know  when  she  came  back  that  night,  but  she  did, 
for  there  she  was  when  I opened  my  eyes  early  the 
next  morning.  After  a few  days  she  did  not  seem 
to  mind  my  presence  in  bed  at  all.  She  went  right 
on  with  her  business  of  sitting,  and  flew  away  only 
when  I moved  about  in  the  room.  Her  red  breast 
was  much  faded,  and  so  was  her  brown  back,  but 
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her  eyes  were  just  as  bright  as  ever  they  had 
been. 

One  morning  while  I lay  quietly  watching,  I saw 
the  robin  raise  herself  slightly  in  the  nest.  She  put 
her  head  down  and  peered  under  her  breast.  Then 
she  moved  to  the  edge  of  the  nest,  stooped  over,  and 
picked  up  a piece  of  eggshell.  She  carried  the  egg- 
shell out  in  her  bill  and  dropped  it  on  the  lawn. 
She  came  back  and  removed  another  piece  of  shell. 
Then  she  settled  down  to  her  sitting.  "A  baby 
robin  has  come  out,”  I thought. 

Sure  enough!  When  I peeped  in  the  nest  as  I 
was  leaving,  I saw  one  naked  baby  robin  and  four 
pale  blue  eggs.  After  another  day,  all  the  eggs  had 
hatched,  and  five  baby  robins,  naked  and  funny 
looking  with  their  big  heads  and  mouths  and 
scrawny  necks,  were  cradled  in  the  cleanest  crib  I 
could  think  of.  Not  a sign  of  the  shells  remained. 
The  mother  was  a good  housekeeper. 

How  busy  she  was!  As  early  as  ever  I was  awake, 
she  had  already  started  her  work.  Her  mate  was 
helping  her.  I knew  him  by  his  brighter  coat. 
I lay  still  and  watched  them.  It  was  safe  to  move 
while  they  were  absent,  but  I kept  still  while  they 
were  in  the  room.  They  must  have  caught  hordes 
of  insects  and  worms  and  fed  them  to  their  young 
while  I watched.  I imagined  that  the  young  ones 
were  fed  in  turns,  but,  of  course,  I cannot  be  sure. 
Anyway,  heads  with  wide-opened  mouths  were 
never  lacking  when  one  of  the  parents  appeared. 
As  soon  as  the  sound  of  wings  came  near  the  open 
windows,  the  heads  bobbed  up.  Funny  little  baby 
cries  greeted  the  parents.  Sometimes  the  parents 
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How  busy  she  was!  As  early  as  I was  awake,  she  had  already 
started  her  work.  The  five  little  baby  robins  are  shown  in  the 
circle. 

carried  refuse,  made  by  the  baby  robins,  away 
from  the  nest  to  the  lawn  or  garden.  I was  quite 
fascinated  by  the  busy,  cheerful,  housekeeping. 

The  young  ones  grew  rapidly.  Their  bodies 
filled  the  nest  to  overflowing.  Their  heads  seemed 
to  grow  much  less  rapidly.  Feathers  began  to  ap- 
pear on  the  wings.  Their  mouths,  while  still  the 
biggest  part  of  them,  did  not  look  so  large.  The 
parents  did  not  cease  from  dawn  to  dark  in  their 
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work  of  providing  food.  Occasionally,  more  often 
when  they  were  first  hatched,  the  mother  took 
time  during  the  day  to  sit  on  her  brood  to  warm 
them.  How  she  ever  covered  them  at  night  when 
they  grew  to  fill  the  nest,  I never  could  tell.  Prob- 
ably they  stuck  out  all  around  her  and  did  not  need 
her  warmth  so  much. 

When  the  five  young  ones,  after  several  days  of 
sitting  on  the  side  of  the  nest  and  stretching  their 
wings,  at  last  flew  out  of  the  windows,  I was  filled 
with  almost  as  much  concern  as  their  parents  were. 
I wanted  them  to  get  away  safely  into  the  world. 
For  several  days  they  stayed  around  the  yard  and 
garden,  still  opening  their  mouths  wide,  and  shiv- 
ering and  crying  with  eagerness  for  food  whenever 
they  saw  one  of  the  old  birds.  At  last  they  went  off 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

I put  the  four  windows  back  into  the  garage  room 
and  moved  into  the  house.  I was  glad  to  have  had 
that  experience  of  observing  wild  life  at  close  range. 
The  nest  had  been  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  away 
from  the  head  of  my  bed.  It  was  so  close  that  I 
knew  how  pink  a naked  baby  robin  is,  and  what 
the  inside  of  his  mouth  looks  like;  so  close  that  I 
could  see  the  little  black  specks  of  feathers  begin  to 
show  on  the  soft  tan  breasts  of  the  young  robins. 

I hope  to  have  a similar  experience  again  some 
day,  and  I know  how  to  go  about  preparing  for  it. 

5.  THE  SONG  SPARROW 

The  little  green  bush  stands  close  to  the  corner 
of  my  house.  It  is  so  little  that  I can  see  right  over 
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Hilda  was  not  too  little  to  learn  to  be  very  careful  when  she  peeped 
for  a moment  into  the  song  sparrow’s  nest,  and  to  try  never  to 
frighten  the  mother  bird. 


the  top  of  it,  and  Hilda  who  is  not  half  so  tall  as  I 
am,  can  see  into  it. 

In  the  little  green  bush  is  something  to  see,  too. 
It  is  a little  round  nest.  Hilda  and  I watched  a bird 
build  it.  Day  after  day  the  little  bird  brought  grass. 
She  wove  the  grass  into  the  softest  round  nest. 

The  soft  round  nest  was  placed  close  to  one  of 
the  stems  of  the  little  bush  so  that  it  would  be 
safe.  But  Hilda  and  I could  see  it. 

One  day  when  we  looked  into  the  nest  we  saw  a 
small  bluish  white  egg  with  many  brown  spots  on 
it.  The  next  day  there  was  another  small  egg. 
On  the  third  day  we  saw  three  eggs.  Then  on 
the  fourth  day  there  were  four  eggs. 
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When  we  went  to  look  at  the  eggs  after  that,  the 
little  bird  was  sitting  on  them.  She  was  not  afraid 
of  us,  and  she  did  not  fly  away  when  we  went  close 
to  her.  She  turned  her  little  striped  head  and  looked 
at  us  with  her  bright  keen  eyes.  Sometimes  she 
went  away  from  her  nest  to  get  something  to  eat, 
but  she  always  came  back  and  kept  her  eggs  warm. 

At  last  we  peeped  into  the  nest,  and  there  was  a 
funny  baby  bird.  It  had  no  feathers.  But  it  had 
a wide  mouth,  so  that  it  could  eat  plenty  of  food. 
The  next  day  another  egg  hatched  and  there  was  a 
second  baby.  Hilda  and  I could  see  the  broken 
shell  of  the  little  bluish  white  egg  with  the  brown 
spots  on  it.  On  the  next  day  two  more  baby  birds 
had  pecked  their  way  out  of  their  shells.  The  four 
babies  fitted  snugly  into  the  little  nest  in  the  little 
green  tree.  The  careful  mother  bird  had  carried 
the  broken  eggshells  away  and  the  nest  for  the 
four  baby  birds  was  as  neat  as  Hilda’s  own  white 
bed  in  the  house  upstairs. 

Then  wasn’t  the  little  mother  busy!  She  worked 
as  hard  as  ever  she  could  to  catch  insects  for  her 
hungry  babies.  How  the  four  babies  grew!  Soon 
they  filled  the  little  nest  full.  Some  feathers  cov- 
ered their  bare  bodies.  Hilda  and  I could  see  them 
open  their  mouths  whenever  their  mother  came 
near  the  little  green  tree. 

One  morning  Hilda  and  I went  out  to  see  the 
birds.  When  we  looked  into  the  nest  it  was  empty. 
Not  a bird  was  there.  They  had  flown  away.  The 
little  green  bush  with  the  soft  round  nest  in  it  was 
as  green  as  ever.  But  the  nest  close  to  the  trunk 
of  the  little  tree  seemed  lonesome. 
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Then  we  heard  the  little  birds  out  on  the  garden 
fence.  They  were  still  begging  their  mother  for 
food.  She  fed  each  of  them  an  insect  and  then 
they  all  flew  away  into  some  taller  trees.  The 
little  birds  weren’t  lonesome.  They  went  off  into 
the  big  world  to  look  for  food  for  themselves. 

Hilda  and  I thought  that  maybe  one  of  the  little 
birds  would  come  back  next  year  and  build  a nest 
in  the  little  green  bush  near  the  corner  of  the  house. 

Hilda  was  too  little  to  know  that  the  bird  we  had 
been  watching  was  a song  sparrow.  But  she  was  not 
too  little  to  learn  to  be  very  careful  when  she  peeped 
for  a moment  into  a bird’s  nest  and  to  try  never  to 
frighten  the  mother.  It  is  not  wise  to  do  much 
peeping  into  any  bird’s  nest,  but  the  song  sparrow 
seemed  not  to  mind  us,  and  I thought  no  harm 
would  be  done.  Fortunately  none  was  done,  and 
I am  sure  Hilda  came  to  like  birds  much  better 
from  having  watched  one  hatch  its  eggs  and  feed 
its  young  so  faithfully. 

Song  sparrows  live  almost  everywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Some  of  them  even  spend  the  winter 
in  the  Northern  states  but,  of  course,  most  of  them 
travel  south  before  the  bitterly  cold  weather  arrives, 
and  come  back  to  their  summer  homes  early  in 
the  spring.  The  song  sparrow  seems  to  like  to  be 
near  people.  Often  it  builds  its  nest  in  bushes  or 
vines  close  to  the  house,  as  did  the  one  Hilda  and  I 
watched. 

The  song  of  the  song  sparrow  is  worth  listening 
to.  It  is  as  musical  as  the  best  parts  of  a canary’s 
song.  When  the  bird  sits  bn  a branch  of  the  apple 
tree  at  the  corner  of  our  orchard  and  bursts  into 
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its  happy  song,  Hilda  and  I think  how  glad  we  are 
that  next  year  there  will  be  at  least  four  more  to 
make  the  air  sweet  with  music.  Many  sparrows 
look  so  much  alike  that  it  is  not  easy  to  identify 
the  different  species.  Of  course  ornithologists,  or 
people  who  study  birds  and  know  all  about  many 
of  them,  can  identify  a song  sparrow  instantly. 
Hilda  and  I can  now  be  sure  that  a sparrow  we  see 
is  a song  sparrow,  if  we  hear  its  song. 

Song  sparrows  destroy  so  many  harmful  seeds 
and  insects  that  they  are  of  great  value  to  any 
garden,  orchard,  or  farm.  If  they  did  not  sing  at 
all,  they  would  be  worth  protecting. 


6.  CHIMNEY  SWIFTS 

Chimney  swifts  are  cousins,  or  some  such  bird- 
relationship  as  that,  of  hummingbirds.  That  seems 
a curious  fact,  but  scientists  say  it  is  so,  and  they 
know.  Both  kinds  of  birds  have  one  thing  at  least 
in  common:  they  are  marvelously  rapid  fliers. 

During  the  daytime,  especially  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  late  in  the  afternoon,  chimney  swifts  scud 
through  the  air,  circling  and  swooping  as  they  seek 
their  insect  food.  Thousands  of  annoying  insects 
are  scooped  up  daily  by  a flock  of  chimney  swifts 
as  they  range  the  air  with  endless  twittering.  Al- 
though I like  wild  life,  I must  confess  that  I am  glad 
to  see  the  insect  hordes  being  devoured.  Their 
numbers  never  seem  to  decrease  at  all,  and  my 
flowers  and  trees  and  shrubs  and  I seem  never  to 
be  rid  of  them.  Not  for  anything  would  I plug 
up  my  chimney  so  that  the  swifts  could  not  make 
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their  home  in  it.  Those  birds  are  too  valuable  to 
my  peace  of  mind.  As  they  circle  and  swoop  and 
twitter  on  the  wing  above  my  home,  I wish  them 
good  luck  in  their  hunting,  and  hope  that  they  in- 
crease in  numbers. 

Chimney  swifts  once  made  their  homes  in  hollow 
trees.  Then  man  came.  He  cut  down  the  hollow 
trees  for  wood.  He  cleared  the  land  of  forests. 
The  swifts’  homes  were  gone.  But  the  swifts  did 
not  remain  homeless.  Men  had  built  homes  for 
themselves.  Of  wood  and  stone  and  brick  those 
homes  stood  where  once  the  mighty  forests  and 
the  hollow  trees  had  been.  The  swifts  were  not 
especially  afraid  of  the  men.  They  flew  above  the 
houses  and  saw  the  hollow  chimneys.  "Aha,  aha, 
aha,  aha!”  they  twittered.  "We  will  make  our 
homes  in  those  tall  hollow  places.”  And  they  did. 

At  twilight  I have  watched  the  home-coming 
swifts  drop  into  my  chimney.  At  one  moment  the 
early  evening  air  is  full  of  twittering,  circling  birds. 
As  I watch,  a swift  makes  a hghtninglike  swoop 
across  my  roof  and  over  my  chimney.  No,  not  over 
it.  Just  as  he  seems  to  be  going  directly  over  the 
opening,  he  drops  like  a flash  into  it.  Straight  down 
he  drops,  too  quickly  for  me  really  to  see  him  do 
it.  Then  another  and  another  and  another  swift 
drops  down.  The  evening  air  is  soon  clear  of  the 
whole  flock.  Their  twittering  has  ceased  in  the 
insect-filled,  darkening  outer  spaces. 

If  I go  into  the  house,  I can  hear  the  swifts  quietly 
twittering  and  fluttering  their  wings  as  they  settle 
down  in  my  chimney,  until  the  dawn  begins  to 
appear. 
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A chimney  swift  dropping  into  a chimney.  In  the  circle  a swift 
and  its  stick  nest  glued  to  the  side  of  the  chimney  are  shown. 
Notice  the  little  spines  on  the  tips  of  the  tail  feathers.  These 
spines  help  the  swift  to  cling  to  the  steep  sides  of  the  chimney. 


Sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  night  I hear  a 
humming  and  a thumping  in  the  chimney.  I know 
that  some  swift  is  restless.  If  I were  in  an  old 
deserted  house  and  heard  that  sound  and  did  not 
know  that  swifts  were  in  the  crumbling  chimney, 
I might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  ghosts  were 
prowling  about.  Just  to  know  about  chimney 
swifts  and  their  habits  would  keep  me  from  being 
frightened. 

I used  to  wonder  how  swifts  could  remain  in  a 
chimney  with  its  straight-up  sides.  Then  I learned 
that  each  tail  feather  of  a swift  has  a sharp  spine. 
The  swift  hooks  his  claws  to  some  piece  of  mortar 
or  some  tiny  crevice  in  the  chimney,  braces  himself 
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with  the  spines  at  the  end  of  his  tail  feathers,  and 
goes  to  sleep,  secure  from  falling. 

Once  a swift’s  nest  fell  from  my  chimney  into  the 
cold  ashes  on  the  hearth.  A rain  had  loosened  it. 
The  nest  was  made  of  small  sticks  glued  together 
with  a slick,  hard,  glassy-looking  substance.  The 
swift  uses  his  saliva  to  glue  the  sticks  for  his  nest 
into  place.  The  saliva  hardens  quickly  and  holds 
the  nest  to  the  walls  of  the  chimney.  I could  see 
which  side  of  the  nest  had  been  stuck  to  the  wall. 
It  was  straight.  The  other  side  of  the  nest  was 
elegantly  rounded.  The  inside  was  like  a smooth 
cup,  and  none  of  the  long,  narrow,  white  eggs  that 
the  mother  swift  lays  could  have  tumbled  out. 
There  may  be  three,  four,  or  five  eggs  in  the  nest. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer,  when  the  chimney 
swifts  are  through  nesting  and  their  young  ones 
have  joined  the  circling,  insect-catching  throngs,  I 
usually  have  someone  go  to  the  roof  and  with  a 
long  pole  push  the  old  nests  down.  Then  I close 
the  lower  part  of  my  chimney.  Once  I failed  to 
close  the  chimney  when  I went  away.  The  next 
spring  when  I went  into  my  house  I was  sorry.  Two 
swifts  had  come  down  the  chimney  and  into  the 
room.  There  they  were,  dead  at  the  windows 
where  they  had  tried  desperately  to  break  out  to 
freedom.  I think  I shall  not  forget  again. 

Sometimes  when  I am  living  in  the  house,  I 
come  down  in  the  morning  and  find  a swift  strug- 
gling at  a window  to  get  out.  I catch  him  gently, 
holding  his  wings  close  to  his  body  so  that  he  cannot 
beat  them  in  his  fright.  I open  the  door  and  my 
hand.  Away  the  swift  goes  to  join  his  friends  in 
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the  open  sky.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  swifts  come 
down  the  chimney  to  get  out,  instead  of  hitching 
themselves,  as  they  can  do,  to  the  top.  But  I must 
use  the  chimney,  and  I do  not  want  to  deprive  the 
swifts  of  a good  home.  Therefore  I help  them  when 
they  get  into  trouble. 

I do  not  know  how  much  the  swifts  mind  the 
smoke  from  the  fire  which  I must  often  kindle  on 
my  hearth.  It  does  not  seem  to  bother  them.  I 
suppose  they  would  like  unused  chimneys  much 
better,  but  I do  not  know.  Anyway  they  and  I get 
along  pleasantly  together. 

7.  WOOD  DUCKS 

The  telephone  jangled  one  morning.  I was  cross 
at  being  disturbed  until  I learned  who  was  calling 
me.  " Come  over,”  said  Mr.  Tomlinson  at  the  other 
end  of  the  wire.  "I  want  to  show  you  something.” 

"Til  be  there  in  two  minutes,”  I said,  hanging 
up  the  receiver. 

I knew  Mr.  Tomlinson  would  show  me  something 
interesting.  He  was  always  calling  me  to  say  he 
had  something  unusual  that  I would  like  to  see. 
I was  never  disappointed. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  lived  across  the  brook  from  my 
house.  His  farm  was  a big  one  to  me,  and  he  knew 
every  foot  of  it  — every  stone  wall,  every  tree  and 
flower,  every  bird  and  other  wild  animal.  I sup- 
pose he  had  a gun,  but  he  never  carried  it  and 
would  never  have  shot  anything  unless  it  had  been 
absolutely  necessary.  Black  snakes  lived  unmo- 
lested in  his  barn.  He  said  they  were  better  than 
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cats  for  keeping  mice  away  from  his  grain  sacks. 
Oftentimes  I used  to  see  corners  of  his  hayfields 
left  uncut  because  a quail  had  her  nest  there.  Once 
he  called  me  to  come  and  see  some  red  maples  that 
were  flaming  in  his  swamp.  No  one  was  allowed 
to  cut  a tree  there.  I have  many  times  enjoyed 
I the  blue  of  forget-me-nots  whose  seeds  he  scattered 
along  a little  trickling  brook  between  his  barn  and 
cornfield.  Seeds  from  the  plants  that  grew  from 
those  first  ones  he  scattered  have  been  carried  down 
the  little  brook  into  a larger  one.  I have  seen 
forget-me-nots  blossoming  more  than  a mile  down- 
stream on  the  banks  of  the  larger  brook.  Mr. 
Tomlinson  sowed  a living  monument  for  himself 
the  day  he  flung  the  first  seeds  out  beside  the  little 
trickling  water. 

In  less  time  than  I have  taken  to  write  this  I 
had  hurried  down  the  hill,  over  the  bridge,  and  up 
to  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  house.  He  was  waiting  for  me. 

"Come  quietly,”  he  cautioned  as  he  led  the  way 
around  his  house. 

I followed  obediently  across  the  back  yard,  and 
| half  way  through  a lately  cut  field  of  timothy. 
There  Mr.  Tomlinson  stopped.  He  pointed  si- 
lently to  a small  shallow  pond  which  he  had  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  middle  of  his  hay  field.  We  were 
not  more  than  twenty -five  feet  from  the  tall  grass 
that  bordered  the  little  pond.  I looked  closely  in 
the  direction  he  indicated. 

For  a moment  I was  puzzled.  I seemed  to  be 
looking  only  at  the  pond  and  its  fringe  of  tall  green 
| grass.  Then  two  small  ducks  swam  out  from  behind 
a clump  of  grass  into  plain  view.  They  seemed 
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A pair  of  wood  ducks.  The  male  is  at  the  left,  and  the  female 
at  the  right. 


wholly  undisturbed  by  our  presence.  I took  care 
not  to  make  any  sudden  motion. 

Never  had  I seen  ducks  like  them.  The  male 
duck  especially  was  a thing  of  great  beauty.  All  of 
his  body  that  I could  see,  and  that  was  most  of  it, 
was  colored  in  a brilliant  and  complicated  design. 
Red  and  green  were  in  the  design.  So  were  white, 
black,  yellow,  and  brown.  We  were  close  enough 
to  see  that  even  the  iris  of  the  duck’s  eye  was  bright 
red.  His  bill  was  white  and  scarlet.  His  mate  was 
beautiful  too,  but  much  less  brilliantly  colored. 
For  a long  time  we  watched.  The  ducks  swam 
about  unconcernedly. 

At  last  we  turned  away  reluctantly.  Once  back 
at  the  house,  Mr.  Tomlinson  told  me  what  kind  of 
ducks  they  were.  "They  are  wood  ducks,”  he  said. 
"They  often  come  and  sit  on  my  little  pond  in 
summer.  Sometimes  they  are  called  summer  ducks, 
as  that  is  the  time  when  they  usually  are  seen  here. 
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They  could  live  here  in  New  England  in  winter, 
if  they  were  fed  and  given  open  water  always,  so 
that  their  feet  would  not  freeze.  I would  try  to 
keep  them,  except  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  provide 
the  open  water  in  below-zero  weather.” 

I glanced  back  at  the  little  pond.  The  ducks  were 
still  there.  I could  catch  glimpses  of  their  brilliant 
coloring.  Then  Mr.  Tomlinson  proposed  to  show 
me,  if  I had  time,  the  nesting  place  of  the  wood 
ducks.  Of  course  I had  time. 

We  tramped  up  the  hill  to  the  edge  of  his  woods. 
There  was  a small  pond,  which  was  fed  constantly 
by  a brook,  so  that  it  never  dried  up  in  summer.  A 
tree  leaned  out  over  the  water.  In  the  tree,  about 
fifteen  feet  above  the  water,  I saw  the  nest.  It  was 
not  much  of  a nest,  for  the  wood  duck  is  not  so  good 
a builder  as  a phoebe  or  a robin,  and  I thought  it 
was  curiously  situated.  Mr.  Tomlinson  explained. 

"The  wood  duck  builds  its  nest  in  a hole  in  a 
tree  or  a stump  close  to  the  water,”  he  said,  "so 
that  when  the  young  ones  scramble  out  of  it  they 
fall  into  the  water  unhurt  and  soon  learn  to  swim. 
Sometimes  the  nest  is  over  forty  feet  above  the 
water,  but  the  young  ones  land  safely  even  after 
falling  that  distance.” 

We  talked  for  a long  time  about  the  wonders  of 
animal  life  and  the  beauty  of  the  world  about  us. 
When  we  finally  returned  to  the  house,  the  pair  of 
wood  ducks  had  left  the  little  pond  in  the  meadow. 
Many  times  afterward  I saw  them,  however.  They 
came  again  the  next  summer  and  the  next. 

In  the  meantime  I learned  why  I had  never  seen 
wood  ducks  before.  Few  of  them  still  exist. 
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Hunters  have  been  unceasing  in  their  pursuit  of 
them.  Only  one  is  left  where  perhaps  fifty  used  to 
be.  They  have  been  saved  from  complete  extinc- 
tion, however,  by  the  law  that  was  passed  in  1913, 
making  it  unlawful  to  shoot  a wood  duck  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  sold  his  farm.  The  other  people 
who  came  to  it  have  cleared  off  the  red  maples. 
They  have  drained  off  the  small  lake  at  the  edge 
of  the  woods  and  filled  in  the  little  pond  in  the 
meadow.  Where  the  forget-me-nots  used  to  be  so 
blue  along  the  little  brook  is  now  a cow  pasture. 
The  boys  almost  never  go  out  for  a walk  without 
a gun.  I have  not  seen  any  wild  wood  ducks  any- 
where near  my  home  for  more  than  eight  years 
now.  I miss  them  and  their  kindly  protector. 

8.  BOBOLINK 

I said  in  the  introduction  to  this  Part  on  bird 
stories  that  nothing  unpleasant  would  be  written. 
I had  to  come  quite  near  unpleasantness  when  I 
told  about  the  wood  ducks.  I kept  away  from 
most  of  the  disagreeable  part  of  the  story  of  quails, 
although  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  anyone 
ashamed  of  the  treatment  those  birds  have  received. 
I would  not  allow  myself  to  tell  about  the  mourning 
dove.  It  had  never  dawned  upon  me  that  anyone 
would  shoot  a dove  and  eat  it.  Once,  when  doves 
were  served  at  a table  where  I was  an  invited  guest, 
I could  only  say,  "No,  thank  you!  ” That  certainly 
did  not  express  what  I felt.  The  mourning  dove 
may  easily  go  the  way  of  the  passenger  pigeon  if 
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He  sat  on  a tall  strong  weed  and  poured  out  a stream  of  song. 
A male  bobolink. 


all  the  states  do  not  hasten  to  offer  it  protection. 
Now  that  I have  come  to  the  story  of  the  bobolink 
I cannot  prevent  at  least  half  of  it  from  being 
disagreeable. 

The  bobolink  really  lives  two  different  kinds  of 
lives.  He  is  a kind  of  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde 
bird.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote  a book,  Dr. 
Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde , which  tells  the  story  of  one 
man  who  was  at  times  the  kindly  Dr.  Jekyl  and  at 
other  times  the  villainous  Mr.  Hyde.  As  Dr. 
Jekyl  he  was  loved  by  everyone.  As  Mr.  Hyde  he 
was  hated  and  despised.  The  bobolink  is  like  that. 
In  his  Dr.  Jekyl  way  of  life  he  is  admired  and  pro- 
tected. In  his  Mr.  Hyde  way  of  life  he  is  despised, 
although  somewhat  unjustly,  and  hunted  to  his 
death.  I will  tell  about  him  as  Dr.  Jekyl  first. 

In  a meadow  lot  near  the  corner  where  two  roads 
meet,  a bobolink’s  mate  had  her  nest.  She  was 
rarely  seen.  But  bobolink  himself  was  often  in 
evidence.  At  times  he  sat  on  a tall  strong  weed 
and  poured  out  a stream  of  song  as  the  weed 
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swayed.  Again  he  sat  upon  a topmost  tree  branch 
and  almost  split  the  summer  air  and  sunshine  with 
his  melody.  Most  often  I would  notice  him  when 
he  sprang  on  beating  wings  high  into  the  sky  over 
the  meadow  lot,  and  keeping  almost  in  one  spot  by 
the  constant  beating  of  his  wings,  sang  wildly  and 
delightfully.  Suddenly  he  would  make  a wide 
circuit  in  the  air,  never  getting  out  of  sight  of  the 
meadow  lot  and  often  punctuating  his  wavering 
flight  with  a burst  of  song. 

The  bobolink  was  guarding  his  mate  and  her  nest. 
He  took  good  care  never  to  give  away  the  secret  of 
their  exact  location.  But  I knew  they  were  some- 
where within  the  space  he  constantly  covered. 

The  bobolink  is  a jolly  bird  at  this  time  of  year 
in  the  North,  where  he  comes  to  help  rear  his  young. 
His  coat  is  black  with  large  white  panels  on  the 
wings  and  along  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  Just 
behind  the  crown  of  his  head  and  partly  down  his 
neck  is  a yellowish  buff  patch.  Touches  of  brown 
and  gray  on  his  upper  back  and  outer  wing  feathers 
relieve  the  severe  pattern  of  black  and  white.  No 
young  man  was  ever  more  smartly  dressed. 

His  mate  is  much  more  sober  looking  when  she 
makes  her  infrequent  appearances.  Her  dress  is 
of  yellowish  brown  with  touches  of  white  and  yellow. 
She  stays  close  to  her  nest,  which  is  always  on  the 
ground.  When  her  four  to  seven  young  are  grown, 
she  is  ready  to  go  away  with  her  gay  guardsman. 

Just  before  they  are  all  ready  to  go,  the  bobolink 
puts  off  his  brilliant  glossy  coat.  Soon  he  looks 
quite  like  his  mate.  Then  they  are  ready  to  travel 
southward. 
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Back  in  the  South,  bobolink  becomes  Mr.  Hyde. 
He  and  his  mate  and  his  young,  with  thousands  of 
others  like  them,  all  back  from  summering  in  the 
North,  begin  to  raid  the  rice  fields.  They  are  not 
known  as  bobolinks  then,  but  as  ricebirds,  just  as 
Dr.  Jekyl  — good,  kindly,  and  jovial  — became 
Mr.  Hyde  when  he  was  bent  on  mischief. 

The  ricebirds’  mischief  is  natural.  They  have 
to  live  and  they  must  eat  to  do  it.  But  the  rice 
planters,  whose  fields  they  are  raiding  as  they  eat 
and  grow  fat,  find  them  a nuisance.  A flock  of 
ricebirds  can  soon  strip  the  heads  of  the  rice 
plants  of  all  their  ripening  grains.  The  planters 
come  out  with  guns  to  drive  them  away.  Many 
of  the  birds  are  killed.  The  planters  think  the 
ricebirds  a pest  when  the  rice  heads  are  ripening 
in  the  fall,  and  again  in  the  spring  when  the  rice 
is  being  planted  and  the  new  shoots  are  growing 
green.  They  cannot  be  blamed  for  driving  the 
rascals  away.  Mr.  Hyde  had  to  suffer  for  his 
crimes.  So  do  the  ricebirds. 

Many  people  eat  the  birds  that  have  been  killed, 
and  find  them  delicious,  they  say.  That,  however, 
has  brought  on  useless  slaughter  of  the  ricebirds, 
or  reedbirds,  as  they  are  sometimes  also  called 
in  the  South.  Because  the  birds  are  considered 
a table  delicacy,  many  hunters  shoot  them  merely 
for  food  and  not  as  a protection  to  the  plantations. 
The  ricebird  is  small,  not  much  more  than  one 
good  mouthful  when  he  is  cooked  and  served  on 
toast,  or  on  the  skewer  that  has  held  him  while  he 
turned  slowly  brown  before  the  hot  coals.  Five 
or  six  would  be  required  for  one  meal.  They  are 
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killed  in  enormous  numbers.  The  only  humane 
thing  that  I can  see  in  the  whole  bloody  business 
is  that  the  old  birds  are  not  slaughtered  at  the 
time  when  their  young  are  unable  to  care  for 
themselves.  The  instinct  that  the  bobolink  has 
to  migrate  may  prove  his  undoing. 

The  bobolink  is  a valued  songbird  in  the  summer 
in  the  North.  He  is  a pest  to  the  rice  fields  of  the 
South  in  spring  and  fall.  I cannot  forget  when  I 
go  to  South  Carolina  in  the  autumn  how  much  I 
have  enjoyed  the  bobolinks  in  the  meadows  and 
low  marshlands  around  my  home  in  the  summer. 
If  the  bobolink  still  kept  his  elegant  coat  in  the 
South,  I know  I would  want  him  protected.  I 
still  do,  even  if  he  is  less  gay.  But  I am  not  a rice 
planter.  If  I were  one,  I think  I would  protect  my 
fields  in  some  other  way  if  it  were  possible. 

SUMMARY 

Richard  came  to  see  me  last  night.  Just  before 
we  began  a game  of  Authors,  which  he  likes  to 
play  and  which  I play  with  him  partly  because 
I still  like  the  game,  and  partly  because  I remember 
how  at  his  age  I enjoyed  it,  we  were  looking  at 
a row  of  books  on  the  table.  One  of  the  titles  was 
Singing  in  the  Wilderness , a Salute  to  John  James 
Audubon , by  Donald  Culross  Peattie.  The  book 
is  for  grown-up  people,  and  a splendid  one  it  is 
too,  but  Richard  was  reading  the  title.  When  he 
came  to  the  word  Audubon  in  it  he  hesitated  and 
seemed  not  to  know  how  to  pronounce  it. 

“ Don’t  you  know  who  Audubon  was?”  I asked. 

“Oh,  Audubon  — sure!”  said  Richard.  “Of 
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course  I know  who  he  was.  My  pin  shows  that  I be- 
long to  the  Junior  Audubon  Society.  I paid  ten  cents 
to  belong.  We  have  an  Audubon  club  at  school.” 

Then  Richard  went  on  to  tell  me  about  all  the 
birds  he  knew  and  about  one  in  particular  that 
he  had  just  seen  yesterday  and  did  not  know.  He 
thought  it  was  a magpie,  for  it  was  black  and  white 
like  the  pictures  of  one  he  had  seen  in  his  ten- 
cent-store  bird  book. 

But  we  live  in  New  England,  and  magpies  don’t, 
so  I showed  him  the  picture  of  a bobolink.  "Sure,” 
he  said.  "That’s  it.” 

Bobolinks  live  in  the  fields  close  to  Richard’s 
home.  He  had  not  noticed  them  in  summer  before 
this.  Probably  his  belonging  to  the  Junior  Audubon 
Society  had  made  him  open  his  eyes. 

While  we  were  playing  the  game  of  Authors,  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  this  Part  that 
I have  written  will  help  to  make  boys  and  girls 
notice  birds  too.  Birds  and  their  ways  make  life 
more  interesting  for  boys  and  girls  who  keep  their 
eyes  open.  My  stories  are  all  based  on  what  I have 
seen.  I might  have  told  about  the  least  flycatcher’s 
nest  that  swung  just  over  my  head  when  I came 
up  the  steps  to  my  house.  I might  have  told 
about  the  scarlet  tanager  that  used  to  waken  me 
early  every  morning  when  I was  in  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina.  "Jimmy,  Jimmy-do!  Jimmy, 
Jimmy-do!  ” he  seemed  to  be  saying  over  and  over 
and  over.  "Do  what?”  I inquired,  but  he  did  not 
say.  I might  have  told  many  other  stories,  but 
probably  some  boy  or  girl  who  enjoys  birds  will  tell 
them  better.  That  is  my  hope. 
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SOME  THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a list  of  all  the  birds  you  know,  and 
tell  some  interesting  story  about  one  of  them. 

2.  Make  a booklet  of  your  own  true  bird  stories. 
Illustrate  it  with  colored  sketches,  showing  the  right 
color  for  the  birds  and  their  surroundings.  Perhaps 
you  can  make  amusing  pencil  sketches. 

3.  Make  a list  of  all  birds  mentioned  in  this 
Part  and  find  descriptions  of  them  in  bird  books. 
Start  a bird  book  of  your  own,  making  your  own 
descriptions.  Put  in  only  the  birds  you  know. 

4.  Find  poems  about  birds.  Read  them  to  your 
classmates.  Discuss  the  poet’s  feeling  for  the  bird. 
Help  make  a class  booklet  of  bird  poems.  Discuss 
with  your  classmates  the  best  way  of  doing  it.  A 
suggestion  is:  (a)  Have  a class  discussion.  (b)  Form 
committees  to  make  the  cover  for  the  book,  to 
make  the  table  of  contents  and  the  index,  and  to 
correct  the  material  before  it  is  finally  put  in  the 
book,  (c)  Read  the  poems  and  decide  which  are 
suitable  for  your  purpose,  (d)  Make  good  clear 
copies  of  the  poems  for  your  booklet. 

5.  Make  a plan  for  an  expedition  to  observe 
birds.  Tell  where  you  would  go,  what  birds  you 
would  probably  see,  and  how  long  it  would  take. 
Discuss  your  plan  with  your  classmates. 

6.  Tell  any  story  of  cruelty  to  birds  that  you 
may  have  heard  or  observed.  How  should  the 
cruel  person  have  acted? 

7.  Be  sure  you  know  what  these  words  mean: 

complicated  jauntily  saliva 

infrequent  ornithologist  unconcernedly 

iris  reluctantly  villainous 
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The  men  looked  the  tree  over.  ( See  page  101.) 
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TREE  STORIES 

Whoever  has  memorized  Joyce  Kilmer’s  poem, 
"Trees,”  should  stop  at  this  point  and  say  it  or 
! sing  it.  It  is  a noble  poem.  It  gives,  in  a way  that 
!'  never  was  done  before,  man’s  feeling  about  trees. 
Whoever  has  not  memorized  it  should  do  so.  For 
the  slight  effort  that  it  takes  to  do  that  — fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  of  time  at  most  — he  will  have  a 
priceless  possession.  The  words  and  sentiment  of 
the  poem  will  come  back  to  him  upon  many  occa- 
! sions  when  he  is  in  the  presence  of  trees.  If  he  is 
j deprived  of  their  sheltering  shade  and  lofty  beauty, 
the  fines  of  the  poem  will  keep  their  memory  green 
for  him. 

Enos  Mills’  The  Story  of  a Thousand-Year  Pine 
| is  a book  that  everyone  should  read.  It  is  not  so  easy 
! to  read  as  Kilmer’s  poem,  but  you’ll  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  story. 

Men  of  all  times  have  loved  trees.  Sometimes 
they  have  even  held  them  sacred.  A landscape 
without  trees  soon  becomes  tiresome  to  most  people. 
A home  without  trees  about  it  is  incomplete.  A 
I forest  of  stately  trees,  cut  over  by  the  lumberman, 
is  depressing.  A fire  raging  over  a forest  area  is 
not  only  frightening  but  also  tragic,  for  it  destroys 
in  a short  time  trees  that  took  many  years  to  grow. 

Trees  have  been  of  enormous  usefulness  to  man. 
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They  have  furnished  logs  and  lumber  for  houses. 
They  have  furnished  fuel  for  his  fires.  Their  leaves 
and  rotted  wood  have  enriched  the  soil  he  culti- 
vates. They  have  played  an  important  part  in  the 
construction  of  his  ships,  his  wagons  and  car- 
riages, his  trains,  and  his  airplanes.  They  have 
helped  him  make  bridges.  They  have  supplied 
him  with  valuable  foods:  oranges,  apples,  plums, 
peaches,  figs,  olives;  pecans,  hickory  nuts,  walnuts; 
maple  syrup.  He  owes  a great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
them. 

When  trees  are  ruthlessly  destroyed,  they  do  not 
suffer;  at  least,  not  in  the  way  people  do.  But 
men  to  whom  they  have  been  a blessing  are  injured 
by  cruel  treatment  of  them.  It  is  almost  as  sad  to 
consider  the  disappearance  of  the  trees  that  once 
grew  abundantly  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  as  it  is  to  consider  the  disappearance  of  the 
wild-animal  life.  Both  are  calamities  that  can  be 
prevented  by  taking  thought. 

I want  to  tell  eight  stories  in  which  I shall  try  to 
make  clear  some  of  the  benefits  of  trees,  some  of  the 
thoughtlessness  of  man  toward  them,  and  some  of 
the  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  preserve  them. 
The  sight  of  trees  in  their  glorious  autumn  gar- 
ments, in  the  delicacy  of  their  spring  leaves,  in  the 
strength  and  hardiness  of  their  winter  bareness, 
or  in  the  fuff  majesty  of  their  summer  foliage  has 
given  me  many  moments  of  pure  joy.  Hardly  a 
living  person  but  could  say  the  same.  My  stories 
may  serve  only  the  purpose  of  causing  boys  and 
girls  to  tell  or  read  better  ones.  That  will  be 
enough. 
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1.  A GREAT  OAK 

It  was  in  the  days  of  building  ships  chiefly  with 
wood.  Tall  pines  were  used  for  masts.  Strong  oak 
trees  were  used  to  strengthen  the  prow  of  the  ships. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  split  a gnarled  oak 
branch  or  the  trunk  at  the  place  where  the  branch 
grows.  The  beating  of  waves  against  the  prow  of 
a ship  that  had  been  made  of  such  timber  was 
almost  harmless.  The  roots  of  a big  oak  tree  were 
just  as  much  desired  by  the  shipbuilders  as  the 
trunk  or  the  branches.  The  roots  were  gnarled 
and  strong  and  often  as  big  as  the  branches.  They 
were  especially  desired  because  they  grew  naturally 
curved  like  the  prow. 

One  morning  two  men  were  riding  in  a horse- 
drawn  buggy  down  a country  road.  They  were 
keeping  a sharp  lookout  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
as  they  rolled  along.  Wood  was  needed  for  many 
strong  prows  and  keels.  The  shipbuilding  indus- 
try was  flourishing.  Oak  trees  were  in  great  de- 
mand. The  two  men  were  out  trying  to  locate  the 
best  ones  and  to  buy  them. 

"Stop!”  said  one  of  the  men.  "There  is  an  oak 
tree  we  could  use.  It  is  over  in  the  field  behind 
that  orchard.  It  looks  to  be  a huge  one.  We 
could  get  a lot  of  gnarled  wood  out  of  it.” 

When  the  buggy  had  been  stopped  at  the  side 
of  the  road,  both  men  looked  at  the  wide  expanse 
of  leaf-filled  branches  showing  far  above  the  apple 
trees.  They  nodded  their  heads  with  satisfaction 
at  their  find.  "Come  along!”  said  one  of  them. 
"Let’s  go  find  the  farmer  and  buy  it  from  him. 
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Our  men  can  easily  cut  it  down  and  get  the  logs 
out.  It  would  be  a level  haul  from  the  tree  to  this 
road.” 

They  set  off  to  the  farmhouse,  driving  the  horse 
quickly  to  the  front  gate.  Mr.  Chapman,  the 
owner  of  the  farm  and  the  tree,  was  sitting  on  his 
side  porch.  He  was  too  old  to  be  hard  at  work  in 
the  fields.  The  men  saw  that  he  must  be  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age.  He  rose,  however,  rather 
briskly  to  meet  them. 

"Good  morning!”  said  the  men.  "We  want  to 
look  at  the  oak  tree  over  in  the  field  behind  the 
orchard.”  They  did  not  say  why  they  wanted  to 
see  it. 

Mr.  Chapman  was  not  a man  to  waste  words, 
and  he  was  willing  to  have  anyone  see  his  tree.  He 
led  the  way  to  the  field.  The  men  were  rather  in- 
different to  him  and  talked  to  each  other.  He  was 
merely  a farmer  who  had  something  they  wanted. 
He  stopped  when  he  reached  the  oak  tree. 

The  men  looked  the  tree  over.  It  was  a white 
oak.  They  measured  its  diameter.  It  was  over 
three  feet  through  at  its  base.  The  men  looked  it 
over  carefully.  They  saw  the  wide  extent  of  the 
gnarled  and  twisted  branches,  which  began  to  ex- 
tend from  the  trunk  a short  distance  from  the 
ground.  What  a quantity  of  knots  that  one  tree 
would  supply!  Its  roots  would  be  valuable  too. 
The  men  thought  they  had  found  a real  prize. 

"We  can  use  this  tree,”  one  of  the  men  said.  He 
looked  at  the  other  for  a moment  and  then  added: 
"We  will  give  you  fifty  dollars  for  it.” 

Mr.  Chapman  shook  his  head  as  if  he  didn’t 
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understand.  ''One  hundred!”  said  the  man  in- 
stantly at  a sign  from  the  other. 

"I  don’t  want  to  sell  that  oak  tree,”  said  Mr. 
Chapman. 

"Oh,  come  now,”  the  other  man  said.  "You 
know  that  ships  are  necessary.  Everybody  is  sell- 
ing trees.  It  is  your  duty  to  do  it.  Money  doesn’t 
mean  anything  to  us.  Our  shipbuilding  company 
has  plenty  of  it.  It  needs  trees.  We  must  have 
this  one.  Suppose  we  agree  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.” 

Mr.  Chapman  still  shook  his  head. 

At  last  the  price  was  raised  to  two  hundred 
dollars.  That  was  a large  amount  to  Mr.  Chapman. 
He  needed  all  the  money  he  could  get  to  carry  on 
his  farm  work,  for  the  flourishing  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry had  taken  many  men  off  the  farms,  and  being 
old,  he  had  to  employ  someone  to  help  him  with 
his  work.  Two  hundred  dollars  would  pay  wages 
for  farm  hands  for  a long  time  in  those  days.  He 
could  use  the  money  well. 

He  still  shook  his  head,  however.  "No,”  he 
said.  "It  isn’t  the  money.  The  tree  isn’t  really 
worth  that  much  to  me  except  for  its  meaning.  My 
father  and  his  father  before  him  owned  this  land. 
They  both  loved  that  tree.  Their  cows  have  lain 
in  its  shade  to  chew  their  cuds.  So  have  mine.  My 
father  and  my  grandfather  have  sat  in  its  shade 
after  hours  of  hard  work  in  these  stony  fields.  So 
have  I.  That  oak  tree  is  a part  of  their  fives  and 
of  mine.  I could  not  sell  it.  I want  it  to  be  there 
for  my  son.” 

The  men  had  to  go  away  disappointed.  The 
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great  oak  still  stands  in  the  field  behind  the  orchard. 
Cows  still  he  in  its  grateful  shade  when  the  summer 
sun  is  hot  on  the  pasture.  Birds  rest  among  its 
branches.  Winds  rustle  its  load  of  leaves  in  summer 
or  whistle  through  its  gnarled,  bare  branches  in 
winter.  People  sometimes  picnic  beneath  it.  Mr. 
Chapman’s  son  enjoys  it  and  values  it  just  as  his 
father  did. 

Several  of  Mr.  Chapman’s  neighbors  thought  he 
had  been  very  foolish,  when  they  heard  the  story. 
"Two  hundred  dollars  is  not  picked  up  every  day,” 
they  said  to  each  other.  "He  could  plant  another 
oak  tree  in  about  the  same  place.  What  is  one 
tree  anyway?  He  has  plenty  of  oak  trees.” 

One  wise  man  among  the  others  said  that  he 
thought  Mr.  Chapman  had  been  right.  "It  would 
probably  take  about  three  hundred  years  for  an  oak 
tree  to  grow  to  that  size,”  he  said.  "That  tree 
could  easily  have  been  growing  when  our  village 
was  first  settled  two  hundred  years  ago.  I am 
glad  it  has  not  been  cut  down.” 

2.  THE  WEEPING  WILLOW 

A friend  came  to  visit  me.  We  walked  all 
around  and  all  over  my  little  place.  My  friend 
pleased  me  by  admiring  the  spreading  fanlike  elms 
and  the  old  gnarled  apple  trees  which  I hoped  to 
prune  and  bring  back  into  bearing.  She  approved 
of  my  flower  borders  and  my  planting  of  shrubbery 
and  evergreen  trees.  She  helped  me  make  addi- 
tional plans. 

When  my  friend  was  going  away  she  said,  "I 
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want  to  give  you  something  for  this  place.  You 
know  I shall  soon  be  returning  to  my  home  in 
California.  I want  you  to  have  some  living  tree 
or  shrub  which  will  often  remind  you  of  me.  What 
shall  it  be?” 

I named  a shrub  I had  always  wanted,  a pink 
weigela.  I named  a tree  which  I particularly  en- 
joyed when  its  leaves  began  to  show  soft  green  in 
the  early  spring,  a weeping  willow.  I said  that  my 
friend  should  choose  between  them. 

In  a few  days  my  friend’s  choice  arrived  from  a 
nursery.  It  was  both  the  weigela  and  the  weeping 
willow.  I was  pleased,  of  course,  and  hastened  to 
plant  both  of  them  in  spots  I thought  suitable.  I 
wrote  and  thanked  my  friend  and  drew  a plan  of  my 
yard  to  show  her  just  where  her  gifts  stood. 

The  weigela  and  the  weeping  willow  grew  nicely 
that  summer.  I kept  them  watered  when  it  became 
too  dry  for  them  in  August.  They  appeared  to  be 
thriving  when  I went  away  in  September. 

In  May  of  the  next  year  the  weigela  put  forth 
no  new  leaves.  The  winter  had  been  too  severe 
for  it.  I pulled  up  the  dead  remains,  when  I was 
sure  life  was  gone,  and  filled  the  space  with  a 
hardy  lilac  bush. 

The  weeping  willow,  which  I had  feared  the 
winter  might  kill,  showed  signs  of  leaves  when  I 
first  looked  at  it.  It  grew  rapidly  all  summer.  Its 
long  branches  began  to  droop  gracefully,  just  as 
they  should.  I was  proud  of  it  and  wrote  to  my 
friend  in  California  that  her  willow  tree  was  surely 
going  to  live.  I could  picture  it  in  my  mind’s 
eye.  Its  graceful  branches  would  wave  gently  in 
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Today  the  graceful  branches  of  the  weeping  willow  sway  gently 
in  the  breeze,  and  the  lowest  downward  sweeping  tips  brush 
the  grass  tops. 

the  breezes,  and  the  lower  ones  would  sweep  their 
tips  against  my  grass.  As  the  years  went  by, 
through  the  pale  green  foliage  on  its  lofty  rounded 
form,  I would  see  the  sky  as  blue  above  Con- 
necticut as  above  my  friend’s  home  in  distant 
California.  I would  value  it  and  my  elm  trees 
and  apple  orchard  just  as  much  as  she  would  her 
eucalyptus  trees,  her  live  oak  trees,  and  her  English- 
walnut  grove. 

When  the  third  spring  came,  the  weeping  willow 
put  out  leaves  again,  to  my  great  delight.  I had 
felt  sure  that  if  it  survived  the  first  winter  it  would 
survive  the  second  and  would  be  safe.  I was  not 
disappointed  when  the  second  spring  came.  But 
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I rejoiced  too  soon.  I forgot  that  cold  weather 
was  not  the  only  enemy  of  newly  planted  trees.  On 
that  third  spring,  the  leaves  on  my  weeping  willow 
suddenly  withered.  I hastily  brought  water  and 
soaked  the  ground  beneath  it.  The  leaves  did  not 
revive.  What  could  be  wrong? 

I dug  around  the  base  of  the  trunk.  Just  below 
the  surface  some  insect  or  borer  had  completely 
riddled  the  bark  and  even  the  wood  beneath.  The 
tree  my  friend  had  given  me  was  doomed,  and 
through  no  negligence  of  mine,  I thought.  I blamed 
myself  for  not  having  examined  every  part  of  it 
frequently,  but  I felt  that  the  enemy  had  taken  an 
unfair  advantage  of  me  by  not  working  in  the  open. 
I cut  off  the  dead  trunk  and  gave  my  weeping 
willow  up  for  lost.  I burned  the  dead  trunk  on  the 
rock  pile  below  the  orchard.  I prepared  to  turn 
back  to  lawn  the  spot  where  the  tree  had  stood. 

The  weeping  willow  saved  itself,  however.  Its 
roots  had  gone  deep  into  the  ground.  They  were 
alive.  They  sent  up  a new  shoot,  which  I saw  one 
morning  just  before  I ran  the  lawnmower  over  the 
place  where  the  enemy  had  done  his  work.  I 
stopped  in  time.  I left  the  lawnmower  and  dug 
carefully  in  the  ground  all  around  the  little  new 
reddish-brown  shoot.  In  one  summer  that  shoot 
grew  more  than  five  feet.  Branches  came  out  from 
its  sides.  Its  trunk  was  thicker  than  my  thumb. 
I did  not  neglect  it  in  any  way  but  kept  the  ground 
worked,  and  brought  water  and  sprinkled  bone  meal 
around. 

For  six  years  now  that  shoot  has  lived.  Today 
it  is  really  a tree.  It  has  a sturdy  trunk  more  than 
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six  inches  in  diameter.  Its  graceful  branches  rise 
to  bend  more  than  fifteen  feet  above  the  grass. 
They  sway  gently  in  the  breeze.  The  lowest  down- 
ward sweeping  tips  brush  the  grass  tops.  Through 
their  pale-green  foliage  I can  see  the  blue  sky.  I 
think  of  my  friend  in  California.  The  weeping  wil- 
low is  only  a thin  veil  between  her  sky  and  mine. 

3.  A PRIMEVAL  GROVE 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  began  his  sad 
story  of  Evangeline,  the  Acadian  maiden,  with 
these  poetic  lines: 

This  is  the  forest  primeval.  The  murmuring  pines 
and  the  hemlocks, 

Bearded  with  moss,  and  in  garments  green,  indis- 
tinct in  the  twilight, 

Stand  like  Druids  of  eld,  with  voices  sad  and 
prophetic, 

Stand  like  harpers  hoar,  with  beards  that  rest  on 
their  bosoms. 

Longfellow  meant  those  lines  to  convey  a feeling 
of  sadness,  for  Evangeline  was  to  suffer  much  as 
her  story  was  unfolded.  The  deep,  dark  primeval 
forest  was  used  as  a symbol  to  foretell  it. 

The  pines  and  the  hemlocks,  casting  a dark- 
green  shadow  in  their  untouched  depths,  might  well 
have  been  murmuring  as  they  foretold  the  story 
of  their  own  sad  fate.  Primeval  forests  are  those 
that  have  existed  from  earliest  time,  untouched 
by  axe  or  saw.  Once  they  covered  most  of  the 
United  States  — all  of  it,  in  fact,  except  the  tree- 
less plains,  dry  plateaus,  deserts,  and  the  highest 
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mountain  tops.  Pines  and  hemlocks,  maples  and 
elms,  hickories  and  oaks,  firs  and  sequoias  are  only 
a few  of  the  names  of  the  great  trees  that  made  the 
forest.  Old  trees  fell,  and  new  ones,  with  plenty 
of  time  to  grow,  took  their  places.  The  rich  leaf- 
mold  beneath  them  was  deep  and  soft.  This  leaf- 
mold  held  moisture  long  after  the  rain  had  ceased 
falling.  Only  the  Indians  and  wild  creatures  were 
familiar  with  the  vast  areas.  When  the  white  man 
came,  the  sad  story  of  the  primeval  forest  began. 

No  blame  attaches  to  the  pioneers  for  using  the 
forests.  Homes  had  to  be  built  and  timber,  was 
plentiful.  Crops  had  to  be  grown,  and  fields  could 
be  made  only  by  clearing  away  the  trees.  Almost 
everyone  agrees  that  it  is  too  bad  not  to  have  some 
examples  of  primeval  forests  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  can  enjoy.  Those  forests  are  a 
part  of  their  country’s  history. 

Fortunately  some  few  primeval  groves  still  stand. 
The  Muir  Woods,  across  the  Bay  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  such  a one.  It  has  been  saved  for  aU  time. 
In  many  of  the  National  Parks  are  examples  of  such 
groves.  They  too  have  been  saved.  Wherever 
such  forests  now  are  left  they  should  be  preserved. 
They  are  too  wonderful  to  be  lost. 

In  almost  every  state  are  some  remnants  of  the 
early  forests.  One  day  I saw  one  that  was  said  to 
be  primeval.  It  was  in  the  center  of  a thickly  set- 
tled section  of  Connecticut,  near  Cornwall  Bridge. 
People  from  six  or  more  villages  could  reach  it  by 
driving  for  a few  minutes  in  their  cars.  It  was 
close  to  a highway  upon  which  many  cars  traveled. 
It  was  just  the  kind  of  primeval  grove  that  should 
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be  kept  as  a permanent  monument.  Many  people 
could  go  easily  to  enjoy  its  suggestion  of  early 
grandeur.  Its  private  owner  must  have  been  proud 
of  it.  He  had  preserved  it,  but  he  allowed  anyone 
to  go  into  it.  If  ever  he  is  willing  to  sell  it,  Con- 
necticut should  buy  it  for  its  people. 

We  rode  up  to  the  grove  and  got  out  of  our  car. 
It  was  exactly  the  kind  of  forest  Longfellow  de- 
scribed, except  for  the  moss  hanging  like  beards 
from  the  trees.  No  fence  separated  it  from  the  road. 
We  stepped  from  the  road  and  civilization  into  its 
gloomy  depths.  The  great  trunks  nearest  the  road 
glowed  brown  and  dark  gray  in  the  afternoon  sun- 
shine. The  needles,  upon  which  we  slipped  as  we 
walked,  were  dry  and  light  brown  where  the  sun 
had  beaten  upon  them.  As  we  advanced,  every- 
thing was  changed.  The  car  and  the  road  disap- 
peared. The  sunlight  gave  place  to  deep  twilight. 
The  tree  trunks  became  dark  and  moist.  The 
needles  formed  a softer,  deeper,  and  less  dry  mat. 
Only  faint  specks  of  sky  could  be  seen  through  the 
branches  interlaced  thickly  overhead.  No  ray  of 
sunshine  fell  upon  the  rotting  leafmold.  Fallen 
tree  trunks  lay  in  all  stages  of  decay.  Some  of 
them  had  fallen  so  long  ago  that  the  seedlings, 
which  had  begun  to  grow  upon  and  beside  them, 
were  now  themselves  huge  forest  giants.  The  living 
trunks  were  tall  and  straight.  Any  tree  that  sur- 
vived in  that  forest,  or  in  any  primeval  forest,  had 
had  to  push  its  way  up,  up,  up  to  get  a share  of 
sunlight  for  its  sharp-pointed,  narrow  leaves.  It 
had  no  room  to  bend  its  trunk  or  to  send  out 
spreading  branches. 
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Mosses  and  shade-loving  ferns  grew  here  and 
there.  Their  deep  green  was  made  darker  by  the 
twilight  gloom.  A few  bird  calls  penetrated  the 
shadowy  depths.  We  all  felt  cut  off  from  the  world 
and  the  familiar  life  we  knew.  We  had  gone  back 
several  centuries  by  merely  walking  away  from  the 
highway.  We  were  in  our  own  land,  but  in  another 
time. 

That  forest  may  not  have  been  absolutely  pri- 
meval. We  did  not  know  for  sure.  We  did  not 
really  care.  The  forest  was  enough  like  a primeval 
one  to  satisfy  us.  The  trees  ''murmured”  above 
us.  They  stood  "indistinct  in  the  twilight”  that 
might  have  lasted  for  ages.  We  felt  that  every 
state  should  establish  a sanctuary  like  it. 

4.  PLANTING  TREES 

John  Chapman,  or  Johnny  Appleseed,  as  he  came 
to  be  called,  had  one  big  idea.  He  may  have  had 
many  other  big  and  little  ideas,  but  he  is  known 
and  remembered  for  his  constant  planting  of  apple 
seeds.  Wherever  he  went  he  planted  them  by  road- 
sides and  in  fields  or  gave  them  to  others  to  plant. 
Wherever  he  had  passed,  little  apple  trees  sprouted. 
He  was  better  than  the  old  trees  themselves  in 
scattering  their  seeds.  He  traveled  to  far  places. 
They  had  to  stand  rooted  in  the  self-same  spot 
unless  someone  dug  them  up  and  transplanted  them. 
Johnny  Appleseed  did  not  transplant  apple  trees. 
He  planted  their  seeds  here  and  there  and  every- 
where. The  trees  that  grew  from  them  became 
his  monument. 
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Many  people  have  planted  trees  and  have  lived 
to  see  them  grow  into  towers  of  beauty  and  strength 
and  grateful  shade.  More  than  forty  years  ago  I 
planted  some  trees  at  the  sides  of  our  little  lawn  in 
Missouri.  I have  forgotten  now  what  kind  of 
trees  I planted,  and  I have  never  seen  them  since 
two  or  three  years  after  I set  them  out.  But  they 
grew.  My  mother,  who  saw  them  four  or  five 
j years  ago,  says  they  are  large  trees  now,  and  that 
j they  protect  the  house  that  was  later  built  to  take 
the  place  of  our  little  one,  which  burned.  I should 
like  to  see  them.  They  would  remind  me  of  one 
| good  thing,  at  least,  that  I had  done  in  my  boy- 
hood. Even  if  I never  see  them  again,  I am  happier 
from  knowing  that  someone  else  has  enjoyed  them. 

I can  recall  now  how  bare  our  country  school- 
yard  was.  Once  forests  had  grown  where  it  stood. 
They  had  been  cut  down  long  before,  and  their 
companions  had  receded  little  by  little  as  the  axes 
were  applied  to  them,  so  that  the  only  trees  we 
school  children  could  see  were  scrawny  ones  along 
a brook,  two  cornfields  away.  Our  teachers  did 
not  help  us  to  think  that  we  could  plant  trees  on 
the  schoolyard  for  other  boys  and  girls  to  enjoy. 
Our  schoolyard  remained  bare,  and  they  say  it  does 
to  this  day. 

One  day  a teacher  in  a school  said  to  her  class, 
'"We  have  been  talking  about  trees.  Let  us  plant 
one.”  The  class  agreed. 

" I know  where  some  little  maple  trees  are  grow- 
ing near  some  big  ones,”  said  one  of  the  boys.  "We 
could  dig  them  up  and  plant  them.”  That  seemed 
a good  idea. 
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Planting  the  trees  around  the  schoolhouse. 


A spade  was  found.  Some  old  cloth  sacks  and  a 
ball  of  twine  were  brought.  Away  the  class  and 
the  teacher  went  to  get  the  little  tree.  Carefully 
they  dug  around  the  roots  so  as  not  to  injure  too 
many  of  them.  They  were  careful  to  see  that  earth 
remained  on  the  roots.  They  bound  the  sacks 
around  the  earth  and  tied  them  with  the  twine. 
"Let  us  plant  more  than  one  tree,"  they  said. 
They  dug  four  more  little  trees,  and  wrapped  their 
roots  with  sacks.  They  poured  a little  water  on 
the  sacks  to  keep  the  roots  moist.  Away  they  went 
with  the  five  little  trees. 

"We  will  have  a tree-planting  ceremony,"  they 
said.  They  told  about  getting  the  trees.  They 
gave  their  reasons  for  wanting  them.  "These 
trees,"  they  said,  "will  be  a memorial  to  us.  When 
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This  is  the  way  the  little  schoolhouse  looked  many  years  later. 
Notice  what  a difference  a few  trees  make. 


we  come  back  to  school  in  later  years,  we  can  come 
to  look  at  them.”  They  read  some  poems  about  trees 
and  sang  some  songs.  Then  they  planted  the  trees. 

Several  of  the  pupils  dug  the  holes  and  prepared 
the  soil.  Others  set  the  five  trees  in  place,  and  put 
earth  carefully  around  and  over  their  roots.  Still 
others  poured  water  over  the  newly-placed  earth. 
At  last  a few  of  the  pupils  put  more  soil  over  the 
water-soaked  earth  around  the  roots  and  stamped 
it  down  firmly.  When  they  went  away  to  their 
work  in  the  classroom,  they  left  five  little  trees 
standing  where  none  had  been  before. 

What  does  it  matter  whether  they  were  maple 
trees  for  shade,  or  red-bud  trees  for  flowers,  or 
pear  trees  for  fruit?  Whatever  they  were,  the  boys 
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and  girls  went  often  to  look  at  them.  They  kept 
them  watered.  The  trees  grew  and  flourished.  Sure 
enough,  the  boys  and  girls  in  later  years  went  back 
to  see  them.  The  five  little  trees  had  grown  into 
a leafy  grove. 

5.  THE  CHERRY  TREE 

Emily  was  eleven  but  she  still  liked  the  play- 
house under  the  cherry  tree  that  she  had  used  since 
she  was  seven.  The  bare  ground  made  the  floor, 
sticks  laid  on  the  ground  outlined  the  walls,  and 
the  overhanging  branches  of  the  cherry  tree  made 
the  roof.  There  were  chairs  and  a table  in  the 
playhouse.  Emily’s  father  painted  them  every  year 
for  her,  so  that  leaving  them  out  there  did  not 
harm  them.  When  Emily  was  seven,  she  used  to 
be  content  if  only  she  could  put  her  dolls  in  the 
chairs  and  pretend  to  feed  them  at  the  table.  She 
had  a good  supply  of  cracked  dishes,  which  she  set 
out  carefully.  Now  that  she  was  eleven  she  some- 
times asked  her  friends  to  come  to  the  playhouse 
for  tea.  Then  her  mother  let  her  take  some  good 
dishes.  Her  friends  enjoyed  the  cakes  and  fruit 
juice  that  Emily  served  them.  The  ground  in 
Emily’s  playhouse  was  worn  clear  of  grass  by  the 
feet  of  all  the  friends  who  had  come  to  her  parties. 

But  the  table  and  the  chairs,  the  cracked  and 
the  good  dishes,  and  the  feet  of  all  the  friends  that 
had  worn  the  ground  clear  of  grass  did  not  in- 
jure the  cherry  tree.  When  rain  fell  through  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  it  soaked  into  the  earth  to  the 
roots,  just  as  if  no  playhouse  had  been  there. 
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One  of  Emily's  parties  in  her  playhouse  underneath  the  cherry  tree. 


i Whenever  anyone  said  to  Emily  that  she  ought 
to  move  her  playhouse  into  a sunny  spot,  she 
always  said,  "I  like  it  here.  I can  go  out  into  the 
sunshine  when  I wish.  This  cherry  tree  makes  a 
pretty  roof  for  my  house.” 

There  were  two  times  each  year  when  everyone 
agreed  with  Emily.  One  was  in  the  spring  when 
the  cherry  tree  blossomed;  the  other  was  in  the  sum- 
mer when  the  cherries  grew  ripe.  Then  it  was  a 
1 great  treat  to  be  invited  to  a party  in  the  playhouse. 
The  cherry  tree  was  much  older  than  Emily. 
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Her  father  had  planted  it  a long  time  before  she 
was  born.  When  Emily  first  began  to  play  under 
it,  she  could  not  reach  the  lowest  branches.  Even 
at  eleven  she  never  bumped  her  head  on  them,  for 
they  spread  out  above  her  even  when  she  stood  on 
tiptoe.  Sometimes  Emily  or  one  of  her  friends 
used  to  catch  hold  of  a strong  smooth  branch  and 
swing  from  it.  The  higher  branches  of  the  old  tree 
shook  with  the  swinging.  But  the  old  tree  was 
sturdy,  and  Emily’s  father  said  that  it  had  still 
many  good  years  of  life  before  it.  Emily  was  glad 
of  that,  especially  when  she  thought  of  the  tree  as 
it  was  in  springtime  or  in  summer. 

Cherry  trees  blossom  among  the  earliest  of  all 
trees  in  spring.  Clusters  of  snowy-petaled  blos- 
soms, looking  like  tight  French  bouquets,  cover  the 
branches.  The  old  cherry  tree  never  failed  to  blos- 
som. It  was  like  one  great  bouquet  made  up  of 
thousands  of  smaller  ones.  "A  mountain  of  snow,” 
said  Emily’s  mother.  Emily  said  so  too. 

When  the  cherry  tree  was  in  full  bloom,  Emily 
could  hear  the  hum  of  the  bees  above  her.  The 
sunlight  filtered  through  the  heap  of  whiteness, 
and  the  blue  sky  patches,  which  she  could  see, 
looked  bluer  than  the  rest  of  the  sky.  A party  in 
the  playhouse  then  did  not  need  other  flowers  to 
make  it  gay. 

The  falling  petals  covered  Emily  with  softly 
dropping  flakes  like  snow  a few  days  after  the  cherry 
tree  was  at  its  height  of  bloom.  The  floor  of  the 
playhouse  was  carpeted  with  white.  Emily  called 
her  friends  to  come  to  another  party. 

Best  of  all  the  playhouse  parties  was  the  one  that 
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came  when  the  cherries  were  ripe.  Shiny,  dark- 
red  clusters  of  fruit  hung  where  the  blossoms  had 
1 once  been.  Emily  had  gathered  some  of  them  for 
the  party.  She  had  made  some  sugar  cookies  and 
a sweet  fruit  punch  with  plenty  of  cherry  juice  in 
; it.  The  old  tree  never  heard  happier  laughter  than 
' at  those  times.  Even  the  robins,  catbirds,  cedar 
j waxwings,  and  cardinals  that  sometimes  came  and 
! took  their  share  of  cherries  remained  safely  away 
i in  another  part  of  the  yard.  Emily  liked  to  watch 
the  birds  fly  to  the  cherry  tree  for  their  feast,  but 
I she  did  not  miss  their  chatter  when  the  cherry  party 
! was  going  on. 

Emily  had  a small  bureau  in  her  room  in  the  big 
house.  It  was  made  of  cherry  wood,  and  Emily 
prized  it  greatly.  But  she  said  that  she  didn’t  want 
i the  old  cherry  tree  by  her  playhouse  to  be  cut  down, 
even  to  make  a piece  of  furniture  as  beautiful  as 
'!  her  bureau.  And  all  her  friends  agreed  with  her. 

: Father  said  it  was  in  no  danger,  and  that  anyway 
furniture  was  usually  made  of  the  wood  of  wild- 
cherry  trees.  Besides,  he  and  mother  both  liked 
! the  cherry  tree.  It  made  their  place  seem  more 
j like  home. 

6.  THE  MULBERRY  TREE 

Mrs.  Morton  did  not  like  the  mulberry  tree  that 
grew  in  her  yard.  She  said  it  was  not  graceful  or 
, beautiful.  Its  blossoms  were  not  attractive.  She 
, did  not  like  sitting  in  its  shade,  for  the  ripe  berries 
dropped,  and  unless  she  was  careful,  they  often 
stained  her  dress.  The  berries  were  not  good  for 
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anything,  and  when  they  were  left  where  they  fell, 
they  attracted  flies.  James  Morton  did  not  agree 
with  his  mother  about  the  berries  not  being  good 
for  anything.  He  liked  to  pick  them  and  eat 
them.  To  be  sure,  they  usually  stained  his  mouth 
"from  ear  to  ear”  his  mother  said,  but  that  did 
not  disturb  James. 

Mr.  Morton  did  not  agree  with  his  wife,  but  his 
reason  was  not  the  same  as  James’s.  He  liked  the 
birds  that  came  in  great  numbers  to  feast  upon  the 
berries.  He  was  a great  bird  lover.  His  library 
was  filled  with  books  about  birds.  It  was  his  de- 
light to  watch  the  movements  of  some  well-known 
bird  friend  or  to  identify  some  new  species  that 
came  to  the  mulberry  tree.  The  side  porch  of  the 
house  was  near  the  tree,  and  Mr.  Morton  kept  his 
field  glasses  within  easy  reach.  The  berries  on  the 
mulberry  tree  were  to  the  birds  like  fragrant  blos- 
soms to  bees.  It  made  a good  place  for  the  study 
of  bird  fife.  Mr.  Morton  liked  it  very  much. 

One  day  Mrs.  Morton  came  in  great  excitement 
to  say  that  the  cherries  were  beginning  to  ripen. 
"We  must  put  up  scarecrows  or  strips  of  cloth  in 
the  trees  at  once,”  she  said.  "Those  birds  you 
like  to  watch  in  that  old  mulberry  tree  will  make 
short  work  of  taking  the  cherries.  And  I want  to 
bake  a cherry  pie.” 

Mr.  Morton  liked  a cherry  pie  better  than  any- 
thing. James  was  delighted  when  he  heard  what 
his  mother  said.  He  was  ready  to  help  put  up  the 
scarecrow  or  the  strips  of  cloth.  Mr.  Morton  had 
another  idea.  "Don’t  worry  about  not  getting 
cherries  for  your  pie,”  he  said.  "You  will  soon  see 
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James  and  his  mother  joined  Mr.  Morton  in  watching  the  cedar 
waxwings  in  the  mulberry  tree. 


! the  value  of  that  mulberry  tree.  Birds  like  mul- 
berries much  better  than  they  do  cherries.  Of 
course,  they  will  take  a few  cherries,  but  not  many. 
Let’s  wait  and  see  whether  I am  right  or  not.  If  I 
; am,  you  will  not  want  to  have  the  mulberry  tree 
cut  down.” 

Mrs.  Morton  was  willing  to  try  the  experiment. 
James  felt  it  would  be  a much  safer  thing  to  put 
up  the  scarecrow  or  to  hang  the  strips  of  cloth  at 
once.  He  wanted  to  be  sure  of  a cherry  pie. 

Some  cedar  waxwings  had  just  come  to  the  mul- 
berry tree.  Even  James  and  his  mother  joined  Mr. 

' Morton  in  watching  them,  forgetting  for  the  mo- 
ment the  ripening  cherries.  They  were  all  as  quiet 
as  they  could  be  as  they  watched  the  cedar  wax- 
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wings,  which  were  seldom  seen  in  their  part  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Morton  pointed  out  the  spots  that 
looked  just  like  wax  on  the  birds’  wings.  Mrs. 
Morton  and  James  looked  at  them  through  the  field 
glasses.  A few  catbirds  joined  the  cedar  waxwings. 
The  mulberry  tree  seemed  alive  with  birds. 

After  a while  James  slipped  away.  He  went  to 
see  what  was  happening  to  the  cherries.  He  did 
not  see  a single  bird  in  the  cherry  tree. 

The  scarecrow  was  not  put  up.  The  strips  of 
cloth  were  not  hung.  Day  by  day  the  cherries 
ripened.  They  seemed  as  plentiful  as  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

One  day  James  and  his  mother  picked  the  cher- 
ries. The  pie  was  baked,  and  they  all  agreed  that 
nothing  could  taste  better  than  fresh  cherry  pie. 
James  had  two  helpings.  He  did  not  eat  even  one 
mulberry  that  afternoon.  But  the  cedar  waxwings, 
the  catbirds,  and  the  other  birds  did. 

Mrs.  Morton  decided  that  she  wouldn’t  try  to 
sit  under  the  mulberry  tree  when  its  fruit  was 
ripening.  There  were  plenty  of  trees  for  shade  in 
the  yard.  Mr.  Morton  said  that  he  would  sweep 
up  all  the  berries  that  fell. 

The  mulberry  tree  was  left  standing.  James  was 
pleased  at  that  for  he  could  still  get  berries  to  eat, 
and  it  was  fun  to  watch  strange  birds  through  his 
father’s  field  glasses.  Mr.  Morton  was  more  pleased 
than  anyone.  Mrs.  Morton  thought  that  any  tree 
that  would  help  keep  the  birds  away  from  her  cher- 
ries was  worth  saving.  She  would  not  say  that  she 
really  liked  the  mulberry  tree,  but  she  would  put 
up  with  it  for  the  one  fine  service  it  was  able  to 
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give.  The  birds  must  have  been  pleased  with  the 
decision,  although  they  could  only  show  their  appre- 
j!  ciation  by  enjoying  heartily  the  feast  provided  by 
the  mulberry  tree. 

7.  A HOLIDAY  AMONG  THE  BIG  TREES 

There  was  great  excitement  in  the  Vinson  family. 
John,  the  eldest  son,  who  was  away  working  in  a 
distant  city,  was  coming  home  for  the  Fourth-of- 
July  holiday.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vinson,  Ralph,  and 
Louise  wanted  to  surprise  him  with  an  overnight 
picnic  among  the  big  trees  which  he  loved.  Mr. 
Vinson  and  Ralph  were  getting  the  car  and  all  the 
camping  equipment  ready.  Mrs.  Vinson  and  Louise 
were  doing  some  cooking  that  couldn’t  be  done  at 
the  picnic,  and  putting  the  food  into  baskets.  John 
would  arrive  at  any  minute  and  they  wanted  to 
1 be  ready  to  start  as  soon  as  they  could, 
i "Don’t  forget  the  flashlight!”  exclaimed  Mr. 
j Vinson  to  nobody  in  particular. 

; "Where  is  the  waxed  paper  for  wrapping  the 
! sandwiches?”  asked  Louise  of  her  mother. 

"I  must  have  a round  box  for  this  cake,”  said 
Mrs.  Vinson  to  herself. 

"I  can’t  make  this  strap  meet  over  the  box,” 
Ralph  called  to  his  father. 

They  all  talked  and  worked  at  the  same  time. 
They  were  just  putting  the  last  box  into  place  when 
John  got  off  the  street  car  in  front  of  the  house. 
"Hello,  John!  Hello!”  they  cried.  "We  are  going 
on  a picnic  to  Big  Basin.  We  are  ready  if  you 
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" Hurrah!”  said  John,  hurrying  up  the  sidewalk 
to  greet  his  family  as  they  ran  to  meet  him.  ''I 
was  hoping  we  might  do  that.  It  wiU  be  great  to 
see  the  big  trees  after  living  in  the  city.  I’ll  be 
ready  in  two  shakes.” 

Ralph  helped  John  carry  his  bags  into  the  house. 
John  put  on  some  picnic  clothes,  and  sure  enough 
he  was  ready  in  almost  less  than  "two  shakes”  be- 
cause he  was  so  eager  to  start.  He  got  into  the 
front  seat  with  his  father.  Ralph  and  Louise  sat 
with  their  mother  on  the  back  seat.  Away  they 
went. 

Big  Basin,  to  which  they  were  going,  was  a 
public  park  owned  by  the  State  of  California.  Its 
real  name  was  State  Redwood  Park.  It  had  been 
purchased  by  the  state  for  the  enjoyment  of  all 
its  citizens,  after  Mr.  Andrew  P.  Hill  had  spent  a 
long  time  talking  and  arguing  up  and  down  the 
state  that  the  redwood  grove  should  be  preserved. 
Mr.  Hill  is  known  in  California  as  "the  Father  of 
the  Big  Basin.”  John  and  his  family  were  one  of 
many  similar  family  groups,  all  speeding  along  Cali- 
fornia’s fine  highways  to  spend  the  night  under  the 
redwoods  and  to  enjoy  a holiday  in  the  park  that 
their  state  had  made  for  them. 

Up  the  long  slopes  of  the  mountain  highway  the 
cars  all  sped  — all,  of  course,  but  those  that  chugged 
and  steamed.  Every  kind  of  car  was  going,  be- 
cause the  park  was  for  all  the  people,  rich  and  poor 
and  those  between.  Big  Basin  was  in  a broad 
valley  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains.  Up  the  moun- 
tain on  one  side  and  down  into  the  basin  went  the 
cars.  Great  trees  arose  on  every  side  when  the 
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The  picnic  supper  in  State  Redwood  Park. 

cars  had  entered  the  park.  Parking  space  was  free 
for  everyone. 

John  and  his  family  found  a good  place  among  the 
trees.  They  took  out  the  camping  equipment. 
They  set  up  a tent  against  one  side  of  the  car  as 
their  home  for  a night  and  a day.  There  were 
plenty  of  tables  in  the  park.  John  put  one  close  to 
the  tent,  and  Ralph  set  camp  chairs  around  it.  Mr. 
Vinson  set  the  camp  stove  up,  and  Mrs.  Vinson 
and  Louise  arranged  the  food  supplies.  Reds  were 
unfolded  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vinson  and  Ralph  and 
Louise.  John  ran  over  to  the  park  headquarters 
and  rented  a bed  for  himself.  He  set  it  up  under  a 
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huge  redwood  tree,  with  only  the  branches  of  the 
tree  and  the  sky  above  him.  He  made  the  walls  of 
his  bedroom  with  some  strips  of  canvas.  Soon  the 
Vinson  home,  like  hundreds  of  others,  was  ar- 
ranged with  a dining  room,  bedrooms,  kitchen,  and 
pantry.  State  Redwood  Park  was  their  living  room. 
What  a living  room  that  was! 

The  redwood  tree  is  called  by  scientists  Sequoia 
sempervirens,  which  means  sequoia  evergreen.  Se- 
quoia gigantea  is  the  giant  sequoia,  the  biggest  and 
oldest  species  of  tree  in  the  world.  The  redwood 
has  larger  leaves  than  the  giant  sequoia  has,  and  it 
is  often  taller.  It  is  much  more  slender  for  its  size, 
the  largest  ones  measuring  twenty  feet  through  at 
the  base,  whereas  the  giant  sequoia  often  measures 
thirty  feet  through  at  its  base.  The  color  of  its 
wood  gives  the  redwood  its  common  name.  Its 
fernlike,  evergreen  leaves  give  it  its  scientific  name. 

John  and  his  family  knew  all  those  facts,  but 
what  interested  them,  as  they  walked  through 
their  vast  living  room,  was  not  bare  facts,  but  the 
living  presence  of  the  great  primeval  grove.  High 
above  them  spread  the  lacy  branches  of  the  trees. 
Needles,  centuries  deep,  formed  a soft,  brown  car- 
pet for  their  feet.  "Not  much  like  hot  city  side- 
walks/’ John  thought.  Ralph  and  Louise  gathered 
a basket  full  of  the  little  redwood  cones.  It  was 
amusing  that  such  tiny  cones  should  fall  from  such 
immense  trees.  The  deep,  cool,  green-tinted  shade 
lay  all  around,  spotted  only  occasionally  by  patches 
of  sunlight.  John  could  never  seem  to  have  enough 
of  wandering  in  the  shadowy  vastness. 

Cars  kept  arriving  in  the  park.  By  suppertime 
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Mr.  Vinson  thought  that  probably  a thousand  had 
parked  for  the  night.  That  meant  a thousand  camp 
\ homes.  Odors  of  cooking  food  filled  the  twilight 
air.  The  Vinson  family  ate  delicious  sandwiches, 

I potato  salad,  fresh  peas,  strawberries  with  cream, 
and  angel-food  cake.  John  said  the  coffee  was  the 
best  he  had  tasted  for  months,  and  that  he  simply 
couldn’t  say  how  much  he  liked  his  mother’s  other 
picnic  food.  The  sound  of  happy  laughter  and  gay 
talk  rose  and  fell  at  a thousand  tables  scattered 
far  and  wide  through  the  park. 

After  supper  almost  everyone  went  to  hear  an 
| illustrated  lecture  on  the  wild  creatures  of  the  park. 
Some  of  the  campers  preferred  to  wander  about 
under  the  brilliant  stars  that  appeared  to  be  close 
i above  the  darkened  treetops.  Others  went  to  sing 
and  dance  at  the  gay  park  pavilion. 

When  John  went  to  bed  that  night,  he  stayed 
awake  for  a while  watching  the  stars  that  shone 
j big  and  bright  and  still,  almost,  it  seemed,  lying 
; among  the  topmost  branches  of  the  redwoods.  He 
heard  cars  still  arriving  at  the  park  even  as  he  fell 
asleep. 

In  the  morning  ten  thousand  people  had  come  to 
spend  the  Fourth  of  July  in  the  Big  Basin.  Fra- 
grant smells  of  breakfast  cooking  greeted  John 
when  he  awoke.  Ralph  was  looking  over  the  canvas 
strips  that  made  his  bedroom,  tickling  his  brother’s 
bare  toes  with  a feathery  redwood  branch.  In  a 
moment  they  both  raced  off  for  a plunge  in  a clear 
I stream  that  flowed  through  the  park. 

After  breakfast  the  boys  started  on  a long  hike 
through  the  woods.  Down  a deep  ravine  they  went, 
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with  the  trees  on  either  side  seeming  taller  than 
ever,  under  a waterfall  that  fell  a hundred  feet 
down  one  side  of  the  rocky  gorge,  and  up  over  a 
spur  of  the  mountain,  from  which  at  one  point  they 
could  see  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  were  more  than 
ready  for  dinner  when  they  got  back  to  the  camp 
site. 

Time  to  go  home  came  too  soon  for  all  of  them, 
but  they  had  to  pack  up  and  leave.  John  was  glad 
that  California  had  saved  Big  Basin  as  a park. 
And  so  were  all  the  others  who  had  spent  their 
holiday  among  the  big  trees. 

John  went  back  to  his  work  in  the  city  refreshed 
by  his  outing.  As  he  left  he  said,  "I  will  try  to  get 
home  for  Labor  Day.  I guess  I can  wait  two  months 
for  another  holiday.  And  let’s  be  sure  to  go  some- 
where where  there  are  trees.  I like  them!  ” 

SUMMARY 

As  a summary  for  this  Part  I want  to  retell  a 
short  story  that  has  been  told  many,  many  times 
before.  I have  read  it  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  show  the  most  perfect 
act  that  anyone  could  perform  toward  a tree  he 
loved.  I will  let  it  speak  for  itself. 

A Tree  That  Owns  Itself 

Men  have  often  prized  trees  greatly.  They  have 
been  grateful  for  their  beauty,  for  their  shade,  or 
for  their  food. 

In  1820,  Judge  W.  H.  Jackson  of  Georgia  made  a 
will  in  favor  of  a tree  he  prized  above  all  others. 
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shade  and  thought  over  some  of  the  problems  of 
law  that  came  before  him.  The  tree,  which  was  a 
white  oak  of  perfect  form  and  calm  in  its  dignity, 
looked  down  from  its  hill  upon  the  Judge’s  planta- 
tion. Between  the  two  a great  sympathy  existed. 
After  the  Judge’s  death  his  will  was  read.  In  one 
part  of  it  he  had  said  he  gave  the  land  the  tree 
stood  on  to  the  tree  itself,  because  of  "the  great 
love  that  I bear  this  tree  and  the  great  desire  that 
I have  for  its  protection  at  all  times.” 

The  white  oak  still  stands.  It  is  perhaps  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old.  For  over  a hundred 
years  the  tree  has  owned  the  land  on  which  it 
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stands.  The  community  takes  good  care  of  the  old 
tree.  It  has  placed  upon  it  a tablet  saying  that  it 
owns  its  land,  and  many  people  come  to  that  com- 
munity to  see  the  tree.  The  deed  for  the  land  is 
recorded  in  Athens,  Georgia. 


SOME  THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Make  a collection  of  poems  about  trees.  Put 
these  in  a booklet  and  make  sketches  to  go  along 
with  some  of  the  poems. 

2.  Make  a booklet  of  tree  sketches.  Look  at 
ten  different  kinds  of  trees  carefully.  Notice  their 
general  shape.  Do  the  limbs  grow  up  or  down  or 
straight  out?  Are  the  branches  straight  or  gnarled? 
Do  the  leaves  grow  close  together?  Try  to  make 
your  sketches  look  like  the  trees.  Test  your  work 
by  asking  three  or  four  of  your  classmates  and 
your  teacher  to  tell  you  what  kind  of  tree  you  have 
sketched.  If  they  succeed,  you  have  done  well. 

3.  Write  an  imaginative  story  about  some  tree 
you  particularly  like. 

4.  Make  a collection  of  leaves  from  ten  different 
kinds  of  trees.  Press  the  leaves  under  a heavy  pile 
of  books  and  then  paste  them  on  pages,  which  you 
can  put  together  into  a booklet.  Making  blue- 
prints of  leaves  is  fun.  (See  directions  on  page  131.) 
You  may  choose  to  make  ten  blueprints  for  your 
collection. 

5.  Plant  a tree,  either  at  your  own  home  or  on 
the  school  ground.  You  should  ask  permission  to 
take  the  tree  from  the  woods.  Take  some  small 
tree  that  will  be  sure  to  live.  TeU  your  classmates 
about  how  you  got  the  tree,  where  you  planted  it, 
and  how  you  did  the  work. 
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6.  Plant  some  acorns,  some  maple  seeds,  some 
hickory  nuts,  or  any  other  tree  seeds,  in  a box  or 
other  container,  at  school  or  in  a sheltered  spot 
out-of-doors.  Keep  a record  of  what  happens.  If 
the  seeds  grow,  transplant  the  young  trees  in  the 
spring  before  school  closes. 

7.  Make  a list  of  the  trees  you  know.  Do  you 
know  the  bark  of  the  tree?  Do  you  know  its 
leaves?  Do  you  know  its  fruit?  Do  you  know  its 
general  shape?  Make  your  list  in  the  form  of  a 
chart,  and  show  on  it  whether  you  know  all  those 
things.  You  could  make  columns  on  the  chart  for 

i each  thing,  and  put  a check  to  show  whether  you 
know  it. 

8.  Be  sure  that  you  can  explain  clearly  what  is 


bouquet 

primeval 

calamity 

ravine 

Druid 

scarecrow 

gnarled 

scrawny 

gorge 

weigela 

harper 

How  to  Make  Blueprints 


With  your  package  of  blueprint  paper,  your 
printing  frame,  and  the  leaf  that  you  are  going  to 
print,  go  to  a dark  part  of  some  room. 

Put  the  leaf  on  the  glass  of  the  printing  frame. 
Take  out  a piece  of  the  blueprint  paper.  Put  the 
blueprint  paper  on  the  leaf,  with  the  yellow  side 
of  the  paper  next  to  the  leaf.  Fasten  it  in  by 
putting  the  back  in  the  frame. 

Then  go  to  a sunny  window.  Expose  the  glass 
front  of  the  printing  frame  to  the  light  for  two  or 
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three  minutes,  depending  upon  how  bright  the  sun 
is.  The  part  of  the  printing  paper  around  the  leaf 
will  turn  dark. 

Then  take  your  frame  to  the  water  faucet.  Take 
out  the  print  and  put  it  under  the  water.  Wash 
it  until  all  the  yellowish  color  is  gone. 

Place  the  print  between  two  pieces  of  soft  paper 
or  between  two  blotters.  Let  it  dry  there.  Then 
it  is  finished  except  for  trimming  the  edges.  You 
can  paste  it  in  your  book  of  leaf  prints. 

Blueprint  paper  can  be  secured  from  stores  that 
sell  photographer’s  or  draughtsmen’s  supplies. 
You  can  buy  a printing  frame  at  a photographer’s 
supply  store  or  you  can  make  one. 
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With  a little  thought  and  careful  planning,  highways  can  be  made 
beautiful  by  landscaping  the  area  beside  the  road.  On  a curve, 
such  as  the  one  shown  here,  the  shrubs  are  often  trimmed  out, 
to  allow  a clear  view. 


PART  IV 


LANDSCAPING  ALONG  ROADSIDES 

Anyone  who  has  ever  driven  over  a rough  and 
rocky  road  or  over  a wet  and  muddy  one,  where 
wheels  sink  into  holes  and  get  stuck,  knows  the 
value  of  good  roads.  In  the  days  of  horses  and 
wagons,  it  sometimes  meant  a whole  day,  especially 
in  spring,  after  the  frozen  ground  had  thawed,  to 
make  a journey  of  six  or  seven  miles  to  town  and 
back.  The  mud  and  the  ruts  made  going  extremely 
difficult.  Oftentimes  the  roads  became  absolutely 
impassable. 

The  invention  of  the  automobile  spurred  forward 
the  movement  for  better  and  better  roads.  From 
city  to  city,  the  highways  have  been  built.  In  some 
states  now  almost  every  mile  of  road  has  been 
paved,  even  the  little  back-country  roads.  It  has 
made  traveling  easy  and  pleasant. 

Along  with  the  building  of  highways  came  the 
destruction  of  natural  roadside  beauty.  Trees  were 
cut  down;  curves  were  eliminated;  fills  were  piled 
up  in  low  places;  hills  were  dug  through.  The 
object  was  to  shorten  the  distances,  to  make  it 
possible  to  drive  fast  safely,  and  to  connect  the 
various  places  on  the  maps.  The  last  thought  that 
came  to  the  highway  builders  was  to  make  the 
roads  beautiful.  The  ugly  gashes  through  the  hills, 
the  bare  roadsides,  and  the  unsightly  fills  of  stone 
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and  gravel  were  not  the  concern  of  the  highway 
engineers.  It  was  their  job  to  make  the  road 
straight  and  smooth.  If  anyone  wished  the  roads 
to  be  beautiful,  that  job  could  come  later. 

Now  that  idea  has  changed  in  many  states. 
There  are  still  highways  that  are  so  ugly  and  un- 
attractive that  one  wishes  only  to  put  them  behind 
himself  as  quickly  as  possible.  Many  highways 
like  that  may  have  to  remain,  especially  those  that 
supply  travel  lanes  for  heavily  loaded  trucks,  bent 
only  on  quick  delivery  of  their  freight.  Such  high- 
ways may  cut  directly  through  gently  sloping  hills; 
beautiful  trees  may  be  destroyed  to  give  them 
room;  trucks  may  roar  and  send  out  their  smoky 
gasoline  fumes  along  them.  But  that  is  not  the 
ideal  that  forward-looking  states  have  for  then- 
roads  and  highways. 

There  is  a broad,  straight,  four-lane  highway 
between  Charlotte  and  Gastonia,  in  North  Carolina. 
For  twenty  miles  it  runs  between  rolling  hills, 
many  of  them  covered  with  groves  of  pine  and 
hardwood  trees.  It  is  a busy  carrier  of  traffic.  A 
few  years  ago  its  sides  were  bare  and  ugly.  Its 
bridges  were  narrow  and  grimy.  Today  plantings 
of  shrubbery  and  of  ornamental  trees  are  being 
made.  Cement  bridges,  that  are  beautiful  in  design 
and  as  wide  as  the  roadbed,  are  being  constructed. 
The  highway  is  still  cluttered  up  with  filling  sta- 
tions and  roadside  stands  and  signboards,  but  it 
is  becoming  more  beautiful  year  by  year.  It  still 
is  as  busy  as  ever,  but  it  is  not  ugly  as  it  once  was. 
Straight  and  busy  roads  can  be  beautiful. 

There  is  another  broad  highway,  called  the  Me- 
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morial  Highway,  which  leads  from  Washington,  the 
Capitol,  to  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  George 
Washington.  That  highway  is  magnificent;  no 
words  can  describe  it  properly.  Of  course,  it  is 
first  of  all  a good  road.  Because  of  the  work  of  the 
highway  engineers,  the  cement  is  smooth  and  the 
roadbed  properly  tilted  when  it  goes  around  a curve. 
The  sides  are  well  guarded,  where  there  is  danger  of 
cars  running  off.  All  serious  obstructions  to  seeing 
the  road  ahead  have  been  removed. 

On  one  side  of  the  highway  the  Potomac  River 
often  comes  into  view.  Its  broad  expanse  of  water 
spreads,  glistening  or  rippling  or  smooth  or  roll- 
ing, depending  upon  the  time  of  day  or  the  kind 
of  weather,  across  to  its  opposite  wooded  bank. 
White  herons,  blue  herons,  gulls,  and  ducks  can 
be  seen  almost  any  time  as  the  cars  whizz  by. 
Special  parking  places  have  been  made  along  that 
side  of  the  highway.  From  one  of  them  a splendid 
view  of  Mount  Vernon  can  be  had;  from  another 
many  of  the  gleaming  marble  buildings  of  Wash- 
ington between  the  monument  and  the  Capitol 
itself  can  be  seen;  from  others,  scenes  of  natural 
beauty  stretch  out.  Parking  places,  where  picnic 
tables  and  benches  have  been  arranged,  can  be 
used.  The  highway  provides  for  four  lanes  of  cars, 
and  for  much  of  the  distance  it  is  divided  by  a 
narrow,  well-landscaped  park.  Traffic  goes  only 
one  way  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  park,  and  that 
makes  drivers  feel  safe.  The  guardrails  along  the 
sides  of  the  highway  are  made  of  slim,  straight  tree 
trunks.  So  are  the  benches  and  the  table  legs. 
These  are  all  stained  a dark  brown,  and  fit  into 
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the  landscape,  which  comes  to  the  highway  on 
either  side.  The  road  has  been  made  to  curve 
gently  around  the  base  of  the  low  hills.  There 
are  no  unsightly  stretches  of  bare  gravel.  Grass 
nestles  right  against  the  cement.  The  trees  and 
shrubs  that  grow  naturally  between  Mount  Vernon 
and  Washington  have  been  set  along'  the  highway 
or  left  standing  there  when  the  road  was^made. 
Laurel  and  rhododendron  clumps,  thickets  of  dog- 
wood and  redbud,  honeysuckle  and  woodbine 
tangles,  cedar  groves,  all  the  forest  trees!  To  drive 
along  that  magnificent  highway  is  like  following 
a wide  path  through  the  forest. 

The  Bronx  River  Parkway  is  another  example  of 
beautiful  landscaping  along  a roadside.  It  is  the 
main  entrance  into  New  York  City  from  White 
Plains,  New  York,  and  beyond.  The  little  Bronx 
River  gleams  and  glistens  now  on  one  side,  now  on 
the  other.  The  bridges  under  which  it  flows  and 
over  which  the  thousands  of  cars  go  daily  back  and 
forth  are  arched  and  beautiful.  They  seem  as 
much  a part  of  the  landscape  as  the  tall  rocky  cliffs 
that  rise  in  many  places  as  a background  for  the 
trees  and  shrubbery.  Many  natural  forest  trees 
have  been  kept.  In  one  place  there  is  a grove  of 
hemlocks  shading  the  river,  rocky  banks,  and  ferns 
that  carpet  the  ground.  Oak,  maple,  and  elm  trees 
are  only  a few  of  the  native  trees  of  New  York 
that  can  be  seen  there.  Shrubs  of  every  kind 
and  description  have  been  planted  or  preserved. 
Natural  beds  of  wild  geraniums,  of  May  apples, 
of  daisies,  of  violets,  or  of  asters  grow  in  many 
places.  In  a few  places  cultivated  flowers  have 
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! been  placed,  but  even  they  look  to  be  a part 
of  the  natural  beauty.  Pathways  weave  in  and 
j out  among  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  Thou- 
! sands  of  people  walk  safely  upon  them.  Although 
j houses  are  thick  along  the  sides  of  the  park,  al- 
jl  though  factories  and  city  apartment  houses  crowd 
j against  them,  and  although  one  of  the  busiest  rail- 
| roads  in  the  world  runs  alongside,  anyone  who  is 
driving  along  the  highway  or  walking  through  the 
! park  on  its  forest  paths  is  hardly  conscious  of  them, 
j Birds  nest  peacefully  in  the  groves  and  thickets. 

! Children  play  safely  on  the  grass  or  in  the  play- 
grounds. People  picnic  on  special  spots  in  the 
woods.  The  Bronx  River  Parkway  is  like  a ribbon 
of  forest  beauty  flowing  through  the  suburbs  of 
, great  cities  and  connecting  their  hearts.  Often  the 
traffic  is  divided  into  one-way  lines  by  parks 
I between.  Driving  through  the  park  is  always  a 
pleasure,  because  , the  park  commissioners,  working 
; through  the  highway  engineers  and  the  landscape 
I architects,  planned  to  make  it  so. 

| It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  naming  other  mag- 
! nificent  highways  endlessly.  In  Florida,  California, 

1 Alabama,  Washington,  Oregon,  Maine,  Illinois,  and 
Pennsylvania,  indeed  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  every 
state  and  near  every  city,  they  can  be  found.  Cali- 
fornia spent  over  $220,000  in  1935  to  make  its  high- 
ways beautiful.  That  does  not  include,  of  course, 
the  amount  that  it  cost  to  make  them  safe  and 
comfortable  roads. 

Highways  need  not  be  ugly.  If  the  landscape 
architect  helps  plan  them,  many  spots  of  natural 
beauty  may  be  preserved  and  many  others  may  be 
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created.  It  is  even  possible  to  preserve  along  the 
highways  some  of  the  wildflowers,  ferns,  and  shrubs 
that  are  in  as  much  danger  of  being  destroyed  as 
are  the  wild  creatures  of  woods  and  mountains 
and  plains. 

Connecticut  has  made  a real  effort  to  preserve 
the  natural  beauty  of  its  roads.  Some  of  its  high- 
ways are  ugly.  Trucks  and  fast-moving  traffic 
have  to  be  provided  for.  Beautiful  trees  have 
sometimes  been  cut  down  ruthlessly  and  need- 
lessly, even  in  quiet  villages  and  along  back- 
country  roads.  Many  highways  have  been  cut 
straight  through  hills  and  forests,  like  ugly  gashes. 
But  even  that  is  changing,  because  the  people 
have  objected  to  useless  destruction. 

A few  stories  will  show  what  one  state  has  done 
easily  because  it  has  loved  its  natural  heritage  of 
beauty. 


1.  HICKORY  GROVE 

Not  far  from  my  house,  the  Connecticut  High- 
way Commission  has  preserved  a grove  of  hickory 
trees.  Old  stone  walls  make  the  boundary  of  the 
highway.  They  are  gray  and  moss-covered,  be- 
cause they  have  been  piled  up  in  their  curving 
lines  so  long.  For  more  than  a hundred  years, 
certainly,  they  have  been  lying  in  their  places.  In 
a field  behind  the  wall  in  one  place,  an  old  hickory 
tree  grew.  Its  nuts  fell  within  the  field  and  outside 
of  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall.  Squirrels  buried 
some  of  the  nuts  at  the  base  of  the  old  wall.  Leaves 
rotted  above  others  and  gave  them  soil  in  which  to 
grow.  A hickory  grove  grew  up  around  the  old 
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The  little  gravelly  road  among  the  hickory  trees  invited  tired 
travelers  to  stop  and  rest. 


parent  tree.  That  part  of  the  grove  that  grew 
beside  the  road  was  safest.  Cows  could  not  trample 
it  or  break  its  branches.  When  the  highway  engi- 
neers were  ready  to  make  a state  road  out  of  what 
for  generations  had  been  only  a country  lane,  the 
hickory  grove  was  sturdy  and  already  bearing  nuts. 

More  than  fifteen  hickory  trees  stood  between 
the  old  stone  wall  and  the  road.  They  stretched 
for  a hundred  feet  beside  the  roadway.  Work  on 
the  new  highway  would  have  been  made  a little 
easier  if  the  grove  had  been  cut  down.  "But  only 
a little  easier,”  someone  in  the  Highway  Com- 
mission said.  "And  think  how  long  it  takes  hickory 
trees  to  grow.  Let’s  see  if  we  cannot  save  the 
trees.” 

The  trees  were  all  left.  A little  gravelly  side 
road  was  made  to  curve  from  the  main  highway 
and  to  pass  among  them.  Other  trees  that  stood 
in  the  grove  — a hard  maple  or  two  and  some 
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gray  birches  — were  left.  Some  of  the  underbrush 
was  cleared  away,  but  not  enough  to  make  the 
hickory  grove  look  unnatural. 

The  steam  shovel,  the  steam  roller,  and  the  men 
with  picks  and  shovels,  went  up  and  down  the 
main  highway.  The  roadbed  was  made  ready  for 
rough  gravel,  for  fine  gravel,  and  for  tar.  The 
curves  of  the  old  road  were  followed.  The  old 
stone  walls  were  left  in  their  accustomed  places. 
The  woods  and  thickets  from  the  fields  and  pas- 
tures overflowed  upon  the  roadsides  just  as  they 
had  always  done.  When  the  new  road  was  finished, 
everything  was  exactly  as  it  had  been  except  for 
a smoother  road  that  would  not  get  muddy  in  the 
spring  and  would  not  be  full  of  ruts. 

The  little  gravelly  road  among  the  hickory  trees 
invited  tired  travelers  to  stop  and  rest.  A table 
with  two  strong  benches  beside  it  added  to  the 
invitation.  The  shade  from  the  hickory  grove  and 
the  cool  clear  green  of  the  leaves  said,  "'Come, 
weary  traveler!  Come  and  rest!  ” 

One  day  a man  had  been  out  in  his  car  on  the 
country  highways  from  early  morning  until  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  was  a salesman.  He 
had  stopped  at  every  house  he  came  to  and  had 
tried  to  sell  his  wares.  The  day  had  grown  warm. 
By  two  o’clock  the  salesman  was  getting  hungry 
and  drowsy.  "I  will  find  a place  to  stop  for  an 
hour,”  he  thought.  "I  will  eat  my  lunch  and  take 
a nap  afterward.  I may  have  to  pull  up  just  beside 
the  road  and  do  it,  but  I hope  not.  That  is  a little 
dangerous,  and  I should  like  to  get  out  of  the  car 
and  stretch  out  for  my  nap.” 
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The  hickory  grove  was  waiting,  and  the  sales- 
man turned  into  the  little  road.  He  stopped  his 
car,  got  out,  and  stretched  himself.  "What  luck!” 
he  said.  "This  is  the  very  place  I wanted  to  find.” 
He  ate  his  lunch  at  the  table,  after  brushing  off 
some  twigs  and  some  old  nut  shells  that  a squirrel 
had  left  upon  it.  The  day  was  too  warm  for  the 
squirrel  to  show  himself,  but  he  was  watching 
the  man  from  a safe  place  in  a crotch  of  one  of  the 
largest  hickory  trees.  "I’ll  just  write  up  my  report 
of  this  morning’s  sales,”  said  the  man  to  himself. 
"This  table  is  better  than  a pad  on  my  lap.”  He 
did  that  while  the  squirrel  silently  lay  watching. 

"Ho,  hum!”  said  the  man,  when  his  report  had 
been  finished.  He  looked  at  his  watch.  "Time 
for  a nap,”  he  said.  He  stretched  out  on  the  grass 
beside  the  old  stone  wall  and  went  to  sleep.  Cars 
passed  now  and  then  along  the  highway.  Some 
blue  jays  quarreled  loudly  in  the  grove.  The  man 
slept  on. 

Three  o’clock  was  at  hand.  It  was  time  for  the 
man  to  be  on  his  way.  But  the  cool  shade  and  the 
soft  grass  were  comfortable.  He  slept  on. 

Suddenly  two  bright  eyes  peeped  out.  from  be- 
tween two  of  the  gray  rocks  in  the  old  stone  wall 
close  to  the  man’s  face.  He  did  not  move.  A 
small  striped  and  red-furred  body  whisked  itself 
out  of  the  wall.  A little  stubby  tail  jerked  back 
and  forth.  The  man  slept  on.  He  did  not  feel  the 
chipmunk  when  it  jumped  lightly  upon  his  arm 
and  started  its  explorations.  The  black-and-white 
stripes  on  the  chipmunk’s  sides  quivered  as  the 
little  creature  scampered  across  the  man’s  face. 
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With  a startled  cry  the  man  was  up.  He  saw  the 
little  stubby  tail  disappear  in  the  wall.  "Thanks,” 
he  said,  as  he  looked  at  his  watch.  "I  might  have 
slept  too  long.”  In  a minute  he  was  speeding  away 
in  his  car.  The  blue  jays,  the  wary  squirrel,  the 
frightened  chipmunk,  and  the  hickory  grove  stayed 
on.  "Come,  weary  traveler!”  the  hickory  grove 
seemed  to  keep  saying.  "Come  here  and  rest! ” 

2.  SUMAC  AND  ELDERBERRY 

It  is  no  fun  at  all  to  grub  sumac  roots  out  of 
a field  where  corn  is  to  be  planted.  They  grow 
thick  and  matted  in  the  soil.  They  and  then- 
scraggy  trunks  and  masses  of  leaves  are  good  only 
to  make  a bonfire.  The  clusters  of  brick-red  berries 
with  seeds  thinly  covered  by  useless  skin  burst 
excitedly  in  the  fire  that  cannot  consume  them 
too  soon.  That  is  the  grubber’s  point  of  view. 

A clump  of  elderberry  bushes  growing  close  to  a 
wild  blackberry  patch  may  be  just  the  place  a 
black  snake  uses.  It  is  no  fun  to  go  to  that  patch 
to  get  the  juicy  blackberries,  even  though  the 
black  snake  may  be  harmless.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  let  the  elderberry  bushes  grow  for  the 
broad  panicles  of  juicy  berries  they  produce.  Elder- 
berries should  be  dug  up  and  thrown  away.  That 
is  the  blackberry  picker’s  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  in  charge  of  making  the 
new  road,  had  another  point  of  view.  "Trees  are 
scarce  here,”  he  said  to  his  men.  "We  will  leave 
some  clumps  of  sumac  and  elderberry.  They  will 
be  better  for  this  place  than  any  shrubs  we  can 
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“ Trees  are  scarce  here,”  said  Mr.  Johnson  to  his  men.  “ We  will 
leave  some  clumps  of  sumac  and  elderberry.” 


| buy.  They  are  already  growing,  and  they  will 
| not  interfere  with  a clear  view  of  the  road/’  He 
; went  along  the  roadside  and  marked  out  the  clumps 
he  thought  should  be  left. 

The  workmen  were  a little  doubtful.  Some  of 
; them  had  had  to  grub  sumac  out  of  fields  they 
wished  to  sow  to  corn  or  wheat.  Some  of  them  had 
I seen  elderberry  clumps  when  they  had  gone  to 
pick  wild  blackberries,  and  although  they  had  sel- 
dom seen  a black  snake  in  any  of  them,  they  had 
| heard  stories  by  others  who  had.  They  could  see 
I very  little  reason  for  leaving  such  nuisances  along 
roadsides.  But  Mr.  Johnson  was  the  boss,  and 
the  sumac  and  elderberry  clumps  were  left  as  he 
desired.  All  along  the  stretch  of  road  they  stood 
on  both  sides. 
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One  day  in  late  August  three  ladies  were  driving 
along  that  highway.  The  road  ran  as  smooth  as 
the  city  pavements,  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed and  from  which  they  were  taking  a holiday. 
But  the  country  road  was  in  no  other  way  like  a 
city  pavement.  Grass  crowded  thickly  up  to  fringe 
the  road.  Birds  darted  across  in  front  of  the  car. 
Now  and  then  chipmunks  frisked  along  the  top  of 
the  stone  walls,  and  two  crows  flapped  cawing 
from  one  hilltop  to  another.  A quiet  country 
scene  was  what  the  three  ladies  had  been  seeking, 
and  they  had  found  it. 

"Look  at  those  clumps  of  sumac  and  elderberry 
bushes,”  said  one  of  the  ladies.  "I  wonder  who 
thought  of  saving  them.” 

"Aren’t  they  just  perfect  here  beside  this  country 
road,”  said  another.  "They  belong  to  this  land- 
scape. No  other  bush  would  suit  as  well.” 

"I  like  to  see  the  sumac  when  the  leaves  begin 
to  turn  in  autumn,”  said  the  third.  "No  leaves 
have  more  beautiful  colors.  They  are  more  scarlet 
than  the  flowers  of  the  red  maple  in  the  early 
spring.  How  fernlike  the  leaves  of  both  sumac  and 
elderberry  bushes  are!  ” 

"And  they  have  beautiful  bunches  of  berries  in 
addition,”  said  the  first  of  the  three  ladies.  "I 
believe  I will  write  to  the  Highway  Commission 
about  it.” 

The  three  ladies  admired  the  roadside  as  they 
passed  along  its  bordered  way.  When  they  stopped 
in  the  next  village  for  lunch  the  one  who  had  said 
she  would  write  to  the  Highway  Commission  wrote 
the  letter  praising  the  clumps  of  sumac  and  elder- 
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; berry.  After  they  had  mailed  the  letter,  they  went 
on  to  other  scenes  and  the  end  of  their  holiday. 

!,  "See  here,”  said  one  of  the  persons  in  the  offices 
of  the  Highway  Commission,  a week  or  two  after 
! that,  when  Mr.  Johnson  came  in  for  something. 

I He  handed  the  letter  over  the  railing  of  the  office. 

I Mr.  Johnson  read  it,  standing  there.  Then  he  was 
glad  that  he  had  not  had  the  same  point  of  view 
as  the  grubbers  of  sumac  roots  or  the  pickers  of 
i wild  blackberries.  He  resolved  to  save  some  more 
| sumac  and  elderberry  clumps  the  next  time  he 
made  a road  through  country  where  they  grew. 

3.  FERN  CLUMPS 

Charles  and  Mr.  Stevens  were  spending  a month 
in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  camping  on  state 

I land,  in  one  of  the  many  camp  sites  provided 
by  the  state.  As  they  paddled  across  the  lake  the 
sun  was  setting  behind  tall  peaks,  and  a reflection 
of  red  and  gold  came  back  to  them  from  the  water. 
Purple  shadows  filled  the  valleys,  and  a clear  violet 
haze  held  the  whole  scene  in  silent  beauty. 

The  camp  site  was  just  behind  a little  sandy 
beach  at  the  edge  of  the  lake.  A dark  forest  of 
pines  and  hemlocks  stretched  away  from  the  lake 
S side,  so  far  that  neither  Charles  nor  Mr.  Stevens 
dared  to  stray  very  far  into  it  without  a guide, 
lest  they  lose  their  way.  Porcupines  came  and 
helped  themselves  to  the  butter  at  night.  Deer 
came  to  drink  from  the  lake  in  the  early  morning. 
Fish  and  ducks  were  plentiful.  Around  the  camp 
site  were  many  things  to  see  and  much  to  do. 
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As  they  paddled  along  the  stream,  they  saw  masses  of  ferns 
wherever  its  banks  came  close  to  the  forest 

Charles  and  Mr.  Stevens  decided  one  day  to 
look  for  a beaver  dam.  Old  Joe,  the  guide,  told 
them  that  if  they  went  up  Fish  Creek  they  would 
probably  find  one.  Fish  Creek  was  a lazy  stream 
for  three  miles  or  so  before  it  emptied  into  the 
lake.  Farther  back  it  was  more  rapid,  and  still 
nearer  its  source  it  was  a lively  stream  as  it  swept 
out  of  the  moisture-soaked  forest  depths.  Charles 
and  Mr.  Stevens  did  not  plan  to  go  farther  than 
the  three  miles  where  the  stream  was  quiet,  and 
they  did  not  need  Old  Joe  for  that.  . 

On  that  trip  Charles  and  Mr.  Stevens  became 
firm  admirers  of  ferns.  As  they  paddled  along  the 
stream,  they  saw  masses  of  ferns  wherever  its  banks 
came  close  to  the  forest.  Reeds  and  tall  marsh 
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I grasses  kept  the  ferns  away  from  the  level  land 
beside  the  stream.  At  last,  a beaver  dam  came  in 
sight  up  a small  creek  that  flowed  into  the  big 
one  from  the  left.  Charles  and  Mr.  Stevens  pad- 
died  up  this  little  creek,  and  got  out  to  explore, 
j The  beaver  colony  was  deserted,  but  fallen  logs 
I were  thick  where  the  beavers  had  gnawed  them 
down.  Charles  got  a piece  of  one  tree  which  showed 
! the  marks  of  the  beavers’  teeth  and  the  way  the 
tree  had  been  cut.  He  and  Mr.  Stevens  saw  the 
j beaver  paths  above  the  dam  and  the  house,  which 
had  been  built  in  the  pond,  near  the  shore.  They 
examined  the  house  thoroughly,  for  the  pond  was 
j almost  dry.  Although  they  did  not  see  any  live 
beavers,  they  got  a very  good  idea  of  how  beavers 
work  and  what  they  accomplish. 

Masses  of  ferns  had  overrun  the  land  where  the 
beavers  had  cut  off  most  of  the  trees.  Charles  and 
Mr.  Stevens  pushed  their  way  through  fern  clumps 
: whose  fronds  stretched  high  above  Charles’s  head. 

I The  stems,  which  carried  the  hundreds  of  little 
leaves  that  made  the  huge  fern  fronds,  were  as 
large  around  as  Charles’s  thumb.  Getting  through 
them  was  hard  work,  but  Charles  and  Mr.  Stevens 
enjoyed  it.  The  fern  fronds  were  a rich,  almost 
glossy,  green.  A delicious,  wild,  damp  fragrance 
arose  from  them.  When  Charles  got  no  more  than 
twenty  feet  away  from  Mr.  Stevens  he  lost  sight 
!j  of  him.  Only  the  waving  of  the  tips  of  the  fern 
fronds  told  where  he  was. 

"These  ferns  are  thick  enough  to  make  a bed  of 
black  coal,  if  they  ever  got  buried  for  a long- 
enough  time,”  said  Mr.  Stevens.  Then  he  told 
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Charles  a story  about  a piece  of  slate  he  had  at 
home  with  the  impression  of  a fern  frond  in  it. 

When  they  returned  to  the  camp  site  that  night, 
Charles  and  Mr.  Stevens  both  wished  for  a fern 
book,  in  which  they  could  identify  the  ferns  they 
had  seen.  They  resolved  to  get  one  as  soon  as  they 
returned  to  the  city. 

They  did  not  forget  that  resolve  when  they  got 
home.  They  often  talked  over  what  they  had  seen 
and  done  in  the  Adirondacks  — the  long  excursions 
they  had  in  their  canoe  along  the  shores  of  the 
large  lakes,  the  wild  creatures  they  had  come  to 
know,  the  mountain  climbs  they  made,  the  cold 
water  of  the  lake  when  they  swam  in  it  in  the 
mornings,  the  sunset  light  on  lake  and  mountain, 
the  deep  forest  wilderness,  the  trip  to  the  beaver 
pond,  and  the  monster  ferns.  At  the  mention  of 
the  ferns  they  got  out  the  fern  book  and  looked 
over  its  pages. 

Charles  found  in  the  book  a picture  of  a fern 
that  he  had  seen  in  a botanical  garden.  It  was 
the  hart’s-tongue  fern.  Its  leaves  do  resemble  the 
tongue  of  a deer.  In  the  botanical  garden  Charles 
had  been  told  that  the  hart’s  tongue  was  a fern 
known  only  in  two  states  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  was  about  to  disappear.  Quarries  had 
been  made  and  factories  built  where  it  used  to 
live.  The  shade  and  the  undisturbed  soil  that  it 
required  were  gone.  The  botanical  garden  had 
rescued  a few  plants,  which  had  increased  under 
their  care,  and  they  wanted  to  send  some  to  people 
who  would  try  to  make  them  live  in  their  natural 
habitat. 
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Three  kinds  of  ferns.  Maidenhair  fern  at  left,  hart’ s-tongue  fern 
in  the  center,  and  interrupted  fern  at  the  right. 


It  happened  that  Mr.  Stevens  thought  he  knew 
the  very  place  to  set  some.  Charles  got  a few  from 
the  botanical  garden.  The  next  day  the  two  fern 
lovers  set  off  to  the  country.  Charles  carried  the 
three  pots  in  which  the  hart’s-tongue  ferns  had 
been  carefully  placed.  He  and  Mr.  Stevens  set 
them  out  on  the  side  of  a rocky  shaded  cliff,  at 
the  base  of  which  a brook  flowed.  Many  other 
ferns  were  there,  and  they  both  felt  sure  the  hart’s 
tongues  would  thrive.  '"Come  along,  Charles,” 
said  Mr.  Stevens.  "I  know  where  some  maiden- 
hair ferns  grow.  I should  like  to  bring  one  of 
them  here.” 

As  they  walked  along  the  road  to  the  woods 
where  the  maidenhair  ferns  grew,  Charles  and  Mr. 
Stevens  saw  more  ferns  to  admire  and  identify. 
The  men  who  mow  along  the  sides  of  the  highway 
had  left  clumps  of  ferns  standing.  They  had  left 
clumps  of  goldenrod  and  of  black-eyed  Susans,  too, 
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but  the  ferns  were  of  most  interest  to  Charles  and 
his  friend. 

Charles  knew  what  kind  of  ferns  those  clumps 
were.  They  were  called  interrupted  ferns,  be- 
cause along  their  stem  was  a space  where  no  leaves 
grew.  Instead  of  leaves  in  this  space  were  several 
brownish  clusters  of  spore  cases.  These  cases  con- 
tain the  dustlike  spores,  from  which  new  fern  plants 
grow.  The  fronds  were  not  so  large  as  those  of  the 
ferns  they  had  seen  in  the  Adirondacks.  They 
were,  however,  almost  as  tall  as  Charles,  and  they 
made  the  sides  of  the  highway  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting. 

Under  some  trees  that  shaded  a bank  beside 
the  road  were  growing  other  ferns  whose  names 
neither  of  them  knew.  The  highway  workers 
had  left  them  for  the  delight  of  travelers  and  the 
beautification  of  the  roadside.  Charles  and  Mr. 
Stevens  gathered  one  or  two  fronds  so  that  they 
might  identify  the  ferns,  but  they  were  careful 
not  to  disturb  the  roots  or  the  soil  over  them. 
Then  they  entered  the  woods  where  the  maiden- 
hairs were. 

The  maidenhair  is  a graceful  fern.  Its  spread- 
ing leaves  grow  on  slender,  black  or  dark-brown 
stems  that  push  their  way  up  from  the  forest  leaf- 
mold.  Charles  and  Mr.  Stevens  took  only  two 
from  the  hundreds  they  saw.  They  left  a good 
ball  of  earth  and  leafmold  around  the  roots  of 
each  fern.  They  hurried  to  set  them  in  suitable 
places  on  the  rocky  cliff. 

"I  would  set  one  here  beside  the  road,”  said 
Mr.  Stevens,  "but  I am  afraid  it  would  not  five. 
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Even  if  the  highway  workers  were  careful  not  to 
cut  it  down,  the  shade  is  not  quite  deep  enough.” 

The  maidenhairs  were  set  near  the  hart’s  tongues. 
The  rocky  cliff  had  room  for  them,  even  if  it  al- 
ready supported  many  other  kinds  of  ferns. 

"We  could  make  a fernery  here,”  said  Charles. 
"If  we  ever  go  to  the  mountains  again  we  could 
bring  samples  of  those  ferns  to  this  place.  After 
a while  our  fernery  would  be  as  good  as  a fern 
book.” 

"So  it  would,”  Mr.  Stevens  agreed. 

As  they  went  home  along  the  highway,  he  said 
that  ferns  left  growing  beside  a road  were  even 
more  desirable  than  ferns  in  a fernery.  More 
people  could  see  and  enjoy  them. 

Charles  thought  he  liked  the  fernery  or  clumps  of 
ferns  in  the  deep  woods  better  than  clumps  of  ferns 
along  the  highway,  but  he  was  not  sure.  He  was 
certain  of  one  thing,  however.  He  liked  ferns  any- 
where — beside  a deserted  beaver  dam  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  in  a fern  book,  in  a botanical  garden,  in  the 
deep  woods,  or  along  the  sides  of  the  highway. 


4.  A PICNIC  BY  THE  ROADSIDE 

I like  to  recall  the  places  where  I have  gone  for 
picnics.  On  the  top  of  Raven  Rocks  is  one.  The 
rocks  are  the  bare  top  of  a high  cliff.  A few  gnarled 
trees,  which  have  moored  themselves  in  the  crev- 
ices of  the  rocks,  hang  to  the  outermost  edges  of 
the  cliff.  Far  below,  the  treetops  in  the  bottom 
of  the  ravine  outline  the  course  of  the  brook  that 
flows  at  the  base  of  their  trunks.  Another  place 
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is  a sandy  seashore,  before  which  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  waves  dance  with  whitened  crests,  and  be- 
hind which  the  heads  of  wild  sea-oats  bow  in 
the  fresh  breeze.  A pebbly  cove  facing  the  Pacific, 
where  the  long  swells  burst  and  thunder  against 
the  rock-strewn  coast,  is  just  as  good.  There  I 
have  searched  for  moonstones  when  the  picnic 
lunch  was  over.  I must  not  forget  that  place  under 
the  old  white-oak  tree  in  the  meadow,  nor  the  one 
on  the  smooth  grass  beside  the  tumbling  brook 
where  minnows  dart  and  glisten.  By  the  swim- 
ming hole  where  the  sycamore  leans  above  the 
water,  on  the  soft  carpet  of  needles  under  the  hem- 
lock trees,  on  the  yellow  sand  bar  made  by  the 
spring  freshets  in  a clear,  swift  shallow  stream, 
beside  an  old  log  cabin  on  a bluff  overlooking  the 
treacherous  stony  river,  on  the  rustic  table  beside 
the  open  fireplace  in  the  park!  As  I name  them, 
each  place  seems  better  than  any  other. 

I should  never  have  thought  of  picnicking  be- 
side a highway,  unless  I had  been  forced  to  stop 
there  because  I could  find  no  better  place.  But 
in  Connecticut,  where  I five  in  the  summer,  and 
whose  landscaping  along  the  roadsides  I enjoy  be- 
cause it  has  been  done  so  well,  a picnic  by  the  road- 
side is  pleasant  and  peaceful. 

One  summer  afternoon  my  wife  and  I decided 
that  we  would  take  a picnic  supper  and  stop  at 
one  of  the  roadside  picnic  places  to  eat  it.  Fried 
chicken,  potato  chips,  lettuce  and  cucumber  sand- 
wiches, buttered  bread  and  strawberry  preserves 
with  cottage  cheese,  cool  lemonade!  Up  hill  and 
down  we  went.  Under  trees  that  met  above  the 
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highway,  over  bridges  that  crossed  clear  brooks, 
around  easy  curves  we  loafed  along,  for  we  were 
in  no  hurry.  We  saw  many  picnic  places.  The 
Highway  Commission  had  left  groves  of  trees  and 
enormous  ledges  of  rocks.  It  had  made  parks  of 
j spaces  left  between  the  old  roadways  and  the  new. 

; It  had  made  little  roads  into  those  places  where 
! cars  could  be  parked  in  safety.  Rustic  tables  and 
chairs  had  been  placed  in  many  of  them.  Trash 
! cans,  painted  green  like  the  leaves  and  grass,  were 
i standing  somewhere  in  each  picnic  place.  Signs, 
made  in  the  shape  of  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
gave  the  name  of  each  inviting  place.  We  stopped 
at  one  named  Blackwell’s  View. 

Two  large  black-ash  trees  gave  the  place  its 
charm.  Ferns  grew  under  them  and  gray  rocks 
stuck  their  rugged  shapes  through  the  long  soft 
grass.  Many  other  trees  helped  to  make  the  grove. 
We  stopped  our  car  under  one  of  the  big  ash  trees 
on  the  little  side  road.  Our  dog,  Shadow,  ran 
sniffing  up  and  down  the  little  road  where  squir- 
rels or  rabbits  often  came.  He  knew  enough  to 
keep  out  of  the  main  road,  just  as  we  did.  Cars 
went  up  and  down  on  that  well-paved  road.  They 
did  not  disturb  Shadow  or  us.  The  grove  made  a 
green  wall  that  shut  us  off  from  the  busy  traffic. 

The  picnic  was  a great  success,  as  most  picnics 
are  wherever  they  are  held.  Of  course  we  liked  the 
i food,  but  we  liked  the  peacefulness  of  the  trees 
too.  We  said  that  we  should  give  a vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Connecticut  Highway  Commission,  which 
had  made  it  so  easy  for  us  to  have  an  enjoyable 
picnic  beside  the  road. 
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Some  of  the  names  that  the  Highway  Commis- 
sion selected,  like  "Rest-A- While,”  "Apple-Tree 
Inn,”  "Picnic  Area,”  and  "Shore-Road  Rest,” 
seem  especially  to  invite  to  a picnic.  Others,  like 
"Hemlock  Grove,”  "Under  the  Ash,”  "Birch 
Bank,”  and  "Roadside  Oaks,”  suggest  that  the 
Highway  Commission  must  have  tried  to  save 
some  of  the  roadside  trees.  "Crag’s  Mill,”  "Dark- 
Lantern  Hill,”  "Furnace  Brook,”  and  "Tucker’s 
Hill”  were  given  to  commemorate  some  incident 
of  Connecticut’s  history.  The  places  they  indicate 
are  all  memorials  to  the  thoughtfulness  and  fore- 
sight of  the  Connecticut  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion. 


5.  A VIEW  SAVED  AND  MADE  MORE  BEAUTIFUL 

It  was  a long  pull  up  one  side  of  the  mountain, 
which  after  all  was  not  a mountain,  as  Pike’s  Peak 
is,  or  as  the  White  Mountains  or  the  Blue  Ridge 
or  the  Sierras  or  even  the  Adirondacks  are.  Just 
the  same,  it  is  called  Avon  Mountain  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  it  looks  like  a mountain  compared  with 
other  hills  around  it,  and  the  pull  up  to  the  top  is 
long.  Some  cars,  of  course,  sweep  to  the  top  and 
over  and  down  in  no  time  at  all  and  with  little 
effort.  Slower  cars  find  the  slopes  difficult.  As 
they  go  up  the  southern  side,  they  pass  beautiful 
estates  with  large  houses.  In  early  spring  a grove 
of  hard-maple  trees  may  be  seen  with  sap  buckets 
hanging  from  their  trunks,  and  if  the  cars  go  slowly 
enough,  even  the  sparkling  drop-drop-drop  of  sap 
catches  the  observant  eye.  Violets  make  purple 


The  highway  engineers  planned  this  road  so  that  this  beautiful 
view  appears  as  you  drive  over  the  top  of  Avon  Mountain. 


patches  under  some  of  the  trees.  Fern  fronds 
unfurl  under  others.  The  highway  rises  in  broad 
curves,  with  pleasantly  and  carefully  landscaped 
sides. 

Northward  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  is  the 
real  view.  This  side  of  the  mountain  falls  rapidly 
away  to  the  Farmington  River.  Nestling  in  the 
broad  river  valley,  two  or  three  little  villages  may 
be  seen  with  their  white  church  spires  rising  above 
the  treetops.  Farms  are  laid  out  in  patterns  up 
and  down  the  valley.  The  highway  shows  like  a 
broad  ribbon  as  it  curves  and  winds  down  the 
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mountain,  across  the  river  bridge,  and  over  the 
distant  line  of  tree-covered  hills.  Far  away  the  sky 
makes  a background  of  blue,  gray,  or  gold  as  it 
bends  over  the  valley  and  falls  behind  the  hills. 
Those  who  love  a beautiful  landscape  always  want 
to  stop. 

Both  sides  of  the  broad  four-lane  road  have  been 
made  beautiful  with  natural  shrubs,  trees,  and 
rocks.  But  just  over  the  top,  on  the  side  of  the 
road  overlooking  the  valley,  landscape  architects 
and  highway  engineers  have  done  their  best  work. 
A real  park  with  its  own  graveled  roads  has  been 
made.  Thickets  of  shrubbery,  clumps  of  cedars 
and  pines,  groups  of  huge  gray  rocks  with  ferns 
and  flowers  hiding  their  bases,  and  clusters  of 
graceful  birches  here  and  there  add  to  the  natural 
beauty.  Green  grass  grows  right  to  the  edges  of 
the  graveled  roads  and  the  parking  space. 

The  observer  who  stops  has  time  to  see  much 
more,  however.  On  one  side,  a little  below  the 
crest  of  the  mountain,  an  enormous  rock  has  lain 
for  centuries.  From  a wide  cleft  in  it  a tree  is 
growing.  Cows  are  grazing  in  some  grassy  spots 
along  the  mountain  side.  Trees  of  many  kinds  and 
shapes  rise  clearly  near  at  hand,  and  fade  into  a 
mass  of  greenness  farther  away.  Crows  flap  lazily 
over  the  pastures  and  woods.  A tiny  settlement, 
with  red  barns  and  white  houses,  stands  at  the 
crossroads  at  the  very  foot  of  the  mountain.  White 
farmhouses,  with  their  white  or  red  barns  and 
sheds,  spot  the  countryside.  Even  the  tobacco 
fields  are  plainly  visible.  In  that  valley  tobacco 
is  grown  under  a thin  white  covering,  which  looks 
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like  shimmering  water  when  seen  in  the  moonlight. 
Of  course,  you  cannot  see  all  of  these  things  at 
first  glance.  Half  the  fun  of  enjoying  a view  like 
this,  however,  lies  in  hunting  for  interesting  de- 
tails. 

On  a grassy  plot  near  the  center  of  the  little 
park,  and  close  to  the  highway,  so  that  those  who 
ride  may  read  the  inscription,  is  a monument  to 
the  man  who  is  given  the  credit  for  Connecticut’s 
beautiful  and  convenient  highway  system.  He 
deserves  it,  if  he  thought  of  all  the  winding,  beauti- 
ful side  roads,  of  all  the  broad  highways,  of  the 
picnic  places,  and  of  the  views  that  could  be  saved 
and  made  more  beautiful. 

Highway  engineers  might  have  tunneled  through 
Avon  Mountain.  They  might  have  cut  a great 
gash  through  its  crest.  They  might  have  cut  away 
all  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  removed  all  the  loose 
rocks.  They  might  have  made  a broad,  safe,  ugly 
highway  with  no  thought  of  saving  a magnificent 
view.  But  they  did  not.  They  thought  of  the 
broad  valley  with  its  farms  and  villages,  its  barns 
and  church  spires,  its  pastures  and  its  fields.  They 
thought  of  the  native  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers 
and  rocks.  They  thought  of  the  people  who  for 
years  and  years  to  come  would  pass  over  that  road 
and  who  would  delight  in  the  preservation  of  its 
natural  beauty.  They  made  the  road  to  suit  the 
landscape,  at  the  same  time  that  they  provided 
for  all  the  trucks  and  cars  that  might  wish  to  use 
it.  They  made  a road  that  is  a memorial  to  their 
thoughtfulness,  and  that  is  a pleasure  to  the  citizens 
of  any  state. 
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6.  BLOODROOT  AND  PUSSY  WILLOWS 

Once  I wrote  a verse  and  named  it  "Flowers  in 
Spring.”  It  goes  this  way: 

Flowers  in  Spring* 

Snowy  Dutchman’s  breeches, 

Hung  in  clean  array; 

Yellow  dogtooth  violets, 

Opened  for  the  May; 

Dainty  bluets  scattered 
Star-like  in  the  grass; 

Violets  and  bloodroot 
Growing  where  I pass; 

Pink  and  white  anemones 
Thickly  blossoming; 

All  upon  a sunny  bank 
Are  the  flowers  in  spring. 

When  I wrote  my  little  verse  I was  thinking  of 
a sunny  southern  bank  in  the  woods  just  above  a 
brook  in  Missouri  where  I used  to  go  in  early 
spring  when  I was  a boy  to  see  the  first  wildflowers. 
I was  thinking  also  of  Pinch  Street  in  Connecticut. 

Pinch  Street  was  a little  old  country  road.  It 
got  its  first  name  because  it  was  so  narrow  that 
when  two  wagons  had  to  pass  each  other  on  it, 
its  sides  pinched  them.  Its  second  name  was 
given  because  it  was  near  a tiny  village  and  the 
word  street  made  the  village  seem  important. 
When  I used  to  walk  along  its  shaded  and  tree- 
and-shrub  crowded  way  I saw  all  the  flowers  I 

* From  A World  To  Know,  by  James  S.  Tippett.  Harper  & Bros., 
New  York,  1929. 
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Pinch  St.  is  a little  old  country  road  that  has  been  modernized 
by  paving,  without  disturbing  its  original  beauty.  Bloodroots  are 
shown  in  the  circle. 


named  in  my  verse.  I saw  pussy  willows  and  ferns 
and  jack-in- the-pulpit  and  false  Solomon’s  seal  too. 
The  pussy  willows  hung  their  gray  and  woolly 
buds  right  over  the  edges  of  the  road.  There  were 
hundreds  of  bushes  of  them  and  probably  millions 
of  silvery -gray  buds.  On  one  particular  bank  I 
used  to  see  a patch  of  creamy  white  bloodroot 
blossoms,  standing  proudly  above  the  low  rich  foli- 
age. Pinch  Street  was  a favorite  walking  place  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  but  especially  in  spring. 

One  year,  at  town  meeting,  the  citizens  of  the 
tiny  village  voted  to  pave  Pinch  Street.  Some- 
times in  spring,  when  the  frost  was  just  leaving 
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the  ground,  the  people  whose  farms  bordered  the 
little  road  found  traveling  over  it  almost  impossi- 
ble. Pinch  Street  was  to  be  graded,  graveled,  and 
tarred.  It  would  be  passable  at  any  time.  I was 
disturbed  when  I heard  of  the  project.  The  patch 
of  bloodroot  and  the  clumps  of  pussy  willow  would 
be  destroyed.  All  the  shrubs  would  probably  be 
cut  down  and  the  roadbed  widened  and  straight- 
ened. Pinch  Street  would  lose  all  of  its  charm  for 
me.  I painted  a dark  and  gloomy  picture. 

But  I had  all  my  worry  for  nothing.  Pinch 
Street  is  still  beautiful.  Most  of  the  trees  were  left 
just  as  they  had  been.  Only  a few  of  the  pussy- 
willow clumps  were  cut  down.  The  patch  of 
bloodroot  was  not  harmed.  The  road  was  not 
straightened,  and  when  two  wagons  or  automobiles 
pass  each  other,  its  sides  still  pinch  them.  The 
old,  old  stone  walls,  covered  with  tangles  of  wood- 
bine and  poison  ivy,  remain  untouched.  Chip- 
munks dart  in  and  out  of  the  crevices,  just  as 
they  used  to  do.  Birds  nest  and  rear  their  broods 
as  they  have  done  for  much  more  than  a hundred 
years.  Ferns  unfold  their  curious  fronds  in  the 
spring  in  the  same  unchecked  abundance.  The 
hard  surface  of  the  road  improves  the  landscape. 
It  looks  now  like  rich  black  soil  instead  of  a bare 
stretch  of  gravel.  It  is  bordered  with  just  as  much 
green,  and  flecked  with  just  as  much  sunshine  and 
shade  as  ever. 

When  I was  painting  my  gloomy  picture,  I had 
forgotten  that  Pinch  Street  is  in  Connecticut. 
Maybe  I remembered  three  elm  stumps  that  I 
had  seen  beside  a road  much  like  Pinch  Street. 
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I The  three  old  elms  used  to  hang  above  a little 
wooden  bridge  protectingly.  When  a new  cement 
I bridge  was  built  in  a fine  frenzy  of  progress,  the 
engineers  said  the  elms  would  have  to  come  down. 
The  old  stumps  show  how  unnecessary  the  de- 
struction had  been.  Three  elms  might  just  as  well 
! still  stand  protectingly  over  the  new  bridge.  They 
| would  not  interfere  with  the  scanty  traffic  in  any 
way.  Maybe  I remembered  a bare,  straight,  and 
| unsightly  new  road  which  had  been  made  in  place 
; of  a winding,  shaded,  beautiful  old  one.  Whatever 
| caused  me  to  look  on  the  black  side  of  things, 
when  I thought  of  what  might  happen  to  Pinch 
Street,  is  now  of  the  past.  The  bloodroots  and 
I pussy  willows  make  every  new  spring  glad. 


7.  PRESERVING  NATURAL  LANDSCAPES 

; Probably  no  person  in  the  United  States,  and 
| maybe  in  the  world,  unless  it  is  some  dweller  in  a 
! crowded  city,  but  knows  some  favorite  bit  of  land- 
| scape  that  he  would  like  to  preserve.  I am  going 
to  name  a few  of  the  ones  I know  and  cherish.  I 
have  only  one  reason  for  doing  it,  and  that  is  to 
cause  other  people  to  name  the  ones  they  know. 
Few  will  ever  see  the  spots  of  beauty  I shall  name. 
I shall  not  see  the  ones  they  name.  If  all  of  us  take 
some  trouble  to  see  that  spots  we  love  are  saved, 
how  many  bits  of  charming  landscape  there  will 
be,  tucked  away  in  all  parts  of  our  land. 

The  cliff  is  not  very  high,  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  feet,  I think.  Far  in  the  distant  past,  a river 
cut  its  bed  through  the  rock  at  its  foot.  I can  see 
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the  marks  of  its  gnawing  waters  even  now  on  the 
scarred  face.  The  river  is  now  only  a clear  brook, 
curving  among  a thick  growth  of  trees  at  the  base 
of  the  cliff.  In  its  waters  brook  trout  live.  The 
sun  seldom  shines  upon  the  rippling  water  as  it 
swirls  along  the  hundred  feet  or  less  of  cliff  base. 
The  trout  like  that.  Trees  have  found  places  for 
their  roots  in  the  scanty  soil  of  the  cliff.  They 
cover  it  entirely.  Ferns  grow  in  safety  beneath 
the  sheltering  trees.  A few  feet  from  the  edge  of 
the  cliff  a cultivated  field  begins.  Enough  space 
is  left,  however,  for  a thick  fringe  of  trees  to  sepa- 
rate the  cliff,  with  its  trees  and  ferns  and  trout 
brook,  from  the  crops  that  grow  in  the  field.  As 
I stand  on  the  level  bit  of  land  across  the  brook 
from  the  cliff  and  look  up  at  the  beauty  before  me, 
I make  a wish  that  it  will  remain  there  forever. 
That  is  one  spot  I cherish. 

Another  place,  which  should  be  part  of  some 
park  so  that  no  one  ever  would  destroy  it,  is  a 
gravel  bar  in  the  center  of  a narrow  river  valley. 
Four  or  five  enormous  sycamore  trees  grow  on  the 
gravel  bar.  The  river  is  hardly  more  than  a 
brook  at  most  times  of  the  year.  When  floods 
come,  the  river  is  a raging  torrent  and  its  waters 
sweep  around  the  huge  roots  of  the  sycamores. 
On  each  bank  of  the  river  are  groves  of  great 
beech  trees.  The  ground  of  the  sloping  banks  is 
covered  with  beech  leaves  that  have  fallen  there 
for  a long,  long  time.  From  one  of  the  banks  a 
spring  gushes  forth.  It  is  not  a little  trickling 
stream,  but  a strong  flow  of  clear,  cold  water,  as 
big  around  as  a man’s  body.  The  opening  from 
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A bit  of  natural  beauty  that  should  be  preserved. 


which  the  spring  rushes  is  much  larger.  The  air 
that  comes  out  seems  to  have  flowed  over  ice. 
Moss  and  ferns  decorate  the  opening.  Beech  trees 
spread  above  it.  People  used  to  carry  water  from 
the  spring  for  over  a quarter  of  a mile.  They  put 
butter  and  milk  in  it  to  keep  cool.  In  the  hottest 
day  in  July  it  is  cool  and  pleasant  near  the  open- 
ing of  the  spring. 

The  cliff  above  the  brook  and  the  spring  among 
the  beech  trees  beside  the  gravel  bar  are  not  near 
any  main  highway.  The  next  place  I want  to  tell 
about  is  right  beside  an  important  road  that  leads 
from  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  into  the  moun- 
tains. A brook  comes  unseen  down  a mountain 
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side,  clear  and  sparkling.  Just  as  it  is  about  to 
reach  the  highway  it  falls  over  three  large  smooth 
rocks  that  rest  upon  one  another  to  make  a water 
stairway.  Over  this  the  water  rushes  in  a white 
cascade.  Laurel  and  rhododendron  bushes  frame 
the  cascade  on  either  side  and  close  it  in  at  the  top. 
Pines  and  hemlocks  soar  above  the  laurel  and  the 
rhododendron  bushes.  Ferns  and  mosses  grow  be- 
neath them.  "Oh,  oh,  oh!”  say  the  people  who  go 
whizzing  by  on  the  busy  highway.  "What  a beau- 
tiful picture!”  They  are  right.  The  little  scene 
that  comes  suddenly  before  them  is  a picture  fash- 
ioned by  nature  and  not  harmed  by  man.  The 
highway  engineers  have  made  a culvert  under  the 
road  to  carry  the  water  safely  away.  I like  to 
think  that  they  planned  to  save  the  cascade  of 
silvery  water  with  its  frame  of  rhododendron, 
laurel,  pines,  hemlocks,  ferns,  and  mosses  for  the 
enjoyment  of  travelers. 

Trees  and  brooks  with  flowing  water  are  in  all 
the  favorite  spots  of  beauty  I have  mentioned. 
Someone  may  know  a place  tucked  away  in  the 
desert  or  beside  the  seashore  or  even  on  a bare 
mountain  top.  He  will  at  once  think  of  it  and  his 
other  favorites. 

My  nephew  and  I had  a game  we  used  to  play. 
After  dinner  in  the  evening  he  would  say,  "Uncle 
Jim,  of  all  the  places  you  know  or  have  heard  of, 
where  would  you  like  best  to  live?”  I would  study 
deeply  for  a few  minutes;  then  I would  describe 
some  place  in  Maine  or  Florida  or  California  or 
Washington  or  Missouri  or  perhaps  in  Spain  or 
France.  I would  tell  why  I preferred  it  above  all 
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i others.  Then  it  would  be  my  nephew’s  turn.  He 
would  appear  to  be  puzzled  for  a moment  and  then 
i he  would  describe  some  place  in  New  York  or  Iowa 
| or  Tennessee  where  he  had  been  or  perhaps  some 
place  in  Africa  or  Alaska  of  which  he  had  read. 
After  the  game  had  gone  on  for  half  an  hour  or 
1 more,  each  of  us  taking  turns,  we  would  try  to 
' agree  on  the  one  place  we  both  liked  best.  We 
read  many  books  of  travel  and  learned  a large 
| amount  of  geography  as  we  searched  through  books 
| and  explored  all  kinds  of  maps  during  the  course 
of  our  game.  We  always  agreed  upon  some  inter- 
esting and  beautiful  location. 

A game  something  like  that  could  be  played  in 
! thinking  of  preserving  natural  landscapes.  Each 
i one  would  describe  his  favorite  in  turn.  Finally 
all  the  players  might  agree  upon  one  spot  which 
j above  all  others  should  be  saved.  Such  a game 
might  really  end  in  making  people  more  eager  to 
conserve  the  natural  beauty  which  is  all  around 
them.  Talk  sometimes  ends  in  action. 


SUMMARY 

This  Part  has  had  only  one  purpose.  It  has  not 
meant  to  make  anyone  think  unfavorably  of  high- 
way commissions  or  of  highway  engineers.  It  has 
not  meant  to  give  the  impression  that  good  roads 
are  not  a great  blessing  to  everyone.  It  has  not 
meant  to  imply  that  Connecticut  highways  are  su- 
perior to  any  others.  It  has  tried  to  suggest  that 
along  with  the  building  of  highways  and  bridges 
should  go  plans  for  making  them  beautiful. 
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Highway  engineers  have  accomplished  some  truly 
wonderful  feats  in  road  making.  They  have  made 
it  possible  to  reach  interesting  places,  opened  up 
magnificent  and  extensive  views,  and  provided  for 
safety,  speed,  and  ease  of  driving.  In  twenty-five 
years  the  whole  of  the  United  States  has  been 
drawn  closer  together  by  a network  of  good  roads. 
Every  year  the  work  goes  on.  The  story  of  the 
making  of  good  roads  in  any  state  is  a thrilling 
one.  Hats  off  to  the  road  builders  and  their  efficient 
machines  and  their  accomplishment! 

Farmers,  in  particular,  acknowledge  the  blessing 
of  good  roads.  No  more  do  many  of  them  have  to 
ford  streams  or  dig  their  way  out  of  ruts  and  mud. 
Going  to  town  or  to  a neighboring  farm  is  now  a 
delight  instead  of  a necessary  drudgery.  Truck 
drivers  benefit  by  long,  straight,  smoothly -graded 
stretches  of  broad  highway.  Traveling  salesmen 
can  make  their  business  calls  in  several  towns  or 
cities  easily  in  a single  day.  Tourists  can  go  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  another  in  comfort. 
Pleasure  riding  is  desirable.  Hats  off  to  good  roads! 

Landscape  architects  have  their  services  de- 
manded in  many  states  and  also  by  the  national 
government.  Their  forethought  and  their  plans 
are  making  many  highways  as  beautiful  as  the 
natural  landscape.  Indeed,  the  highways  seem 
oftentimes  a real  part  of  the  landscape  they  trav- 
erse. Nooks  of  beauty  have  been  saved.  The 
trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers  that  are  native  in  the 
natural  landscape  grace  the  roadsides  just  as  they 
do  the  hills  and  ravines  and  pastures  along  them. 
This  Part  has  meant  to  plead  for  more  and  better 
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landscaping  along  the  roadsides.  Hats  off  to  the 
landscape  architects  whose  work  is  beginning  to 
j show  along  the  broad  highways! 

SOME  THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Write  the  highway  commission  at  your  state 
capitol  and  find  out  whether  it  has  a landscaping 
division. 

2.  The  next  time  you  drive  along  any  highway, 

I observe  the  planting  along  the  sides.  Have  bare 
j and  unsightly  spots  been  left?  What  native  trees 

and  shrubs  have  been  left  to  grow  or  been  planted 
along  the  sides?  Is  the  highway  as  beautiful  as 
it  should  be? 

3.  Hold  a discussion  of  this  question:  Should  na- 
I tive  trees  and  shrubs  or  those  that  have  been  bought 
I in  nurseries  be  used  along  our  highways?  You 

might  be  able  to  arrange  a debate  upon  it.  Write 
out  the  argument  you  would  make  for  one  side  or 
J the  other. 

4.  Tell  about  some  famous  highway  of  which 
! you  have  heard.  You  may  choose  to  tell  about  the 
s splendid  engineering  work  that  had  to  be  done  in 

making  the  curves  or  taking  the  road  over  a moun- 
tain or  in  building  the  bridges.  You  may  choose 
i to  tell  about  the  landscaping. 

5.  Choose  some  road  near  your  school.  Work 
| with  a group  of  your  classmates  in  making  a plan 
i for  landscaping  it.  The  highway  commission  in 

your  state  might  give  you  permission  to  do  some 
i of  the  planting  you  have  planned.  Of  course,  you 
would  have  to  plan  for  the  safety  of  yourself  and 
your  classmates,  if  you  were  allowed  to  do  the 
work. 

6.  Collect  road  maps  of  your  state  from  filling 
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stations.  Study  the  network  of  highways.  Mark 
the  ones  over  which  you  have  traveled. 

7.  Give  arguments  for  and  against  billboards, 
roadside  stands,  etc.,  along  the  highway.  Read  to 
your  classmates  what  you  have  written. 

8.  Plan  for  a short  study  of  highways  in  your 
town,  city,  or  state.  Among  other  topics  you  might 
include  (a)  miles  of  highway,  ( b ) work  of  the  high- 
way commission,  (c)  landscaping  projects,  (d)  safety 
rules  for  travel  along  the  highway,  (e)  protection 
for  curves,  (/)  interesting  sights. 

9.  Be  sure  you  know  the  meaning  of  these 
words: 

commemorate 

culvert 

landscape  architect 
highway  commission 
highway  engineer 
spore 
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The  monument  to  sea  gulls  at  Salt  Lake  City.  The  sea  gull  is  the 
state  bird  of  Utah,  and  was  selected  because  of  the  help  it  gave 
the  pioneers  during  a plague  of  crickets  that  threatened  to  destroy 
their  crops.  ( See  page  190.) 
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Many  boys  and  girls  have  favorite  pets.  Dogs, 
cats,  rabbits,  chickens,  white  mice  and  rats,  guinea 
pigs,  and  canaries  are  among  the  most  common 
ones.  They  should  be  given  patient,  regular,  and 
thoughtful  care.  No  one  should  mistreat  them. 
An  injury  to  one  of  them  is  an  injury  to  the  owner. 

A lamb  or  a sheep,  a goat,  a pony,  a parrot,  a 
toad,  a snake,  pigeons,  a pig,  ducks,  and  a monkey 
are  less  common  but  just  as  much  prized  as  pets. 
Sometimes  people  wonder  why  a boy  or  a girl  has 
chosen  a particular  pet.  It  is  never  difficult  to  find 
out  the  owner’s  reason  for  the  choice.  The  pet 
is  interesting,  useful,  beautiful,  or  companionable. 
The  owner  always  has  a special  way  of  caring  for 
it.  It  is  a way  that  suits  the  nature  of  the  pet. 
Many  books  on  pets  and  the  right  way  to  care  for 
them  have  been  written.  Whether  the  pets  are 
common  ones  or  even  the  less-familiar  ones  they 
need  not  be  neglected  because  of  ignorance  as  to 
their  proper  handling  and  care. 

Many  homes  have  some  wild  creature  or  plant, 
or  some  domesticated  animal  or  cultivated  plant, 
that  is  valued  highly.  Perhaps  a pair  of  bluebirds 
have  their  nest  in  a birdhouse  that  a member  of 
the  family  has  made.  Who  would  dare  molest 
them?  Maybe  a bed  of  pink  lady’s-slippers  has 
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been  started  under  a grove  of  pine  trees.  It  is 
watched  with  jealous  care.  A flock  of  bantam 
chickens  may  be  the  object  of  the  family’s  care 
and  protection.  With  what  pride  the  cunning  little 
fellows  will  be  shown!  Even  a grape  arbor  might 
well  become  the  center  of  family  attention.  Who 
would  begrudge  the  time  taken  to  cultivate  the 
vines,  especially  when  the  bunches  of  luscious 
grapes  hang  temptingly  from  the  arbor? 

Many  cities  have  objects  of  their  special  affection 
and  pride.  Perhaps  it  is  a rose  garden  to  which  all 
the  citizens  may  come  freely.  No  one  would  pick 
one  of  those  roses.  It  may  be  a zoo  where  the  ani- 
mals seem  friends  of  all  the  people  who  crowd  to 
see  them.  No  one  grumbles  over  the  taxes  that 
must  be  paid  to  support  a zoo  carefully  and  appro- 
priately. Summerville,  South  Carolina,  values  its 
trees  so  highly  that  a law  has  been  passed  making 
it  unlawful  for  even  a private  owner  to  cut  a tree 
down  without  special  permission  from  the  city  gov- 
ernment. A visit  to  that  city  would  make  the  rea- 
son for  the  law  clear.  The  trees  are  a marvelous 
possession. 

Nations  have  made  particular  animals  or  plants 
their  pets.  The  United  States  now  protects  the 
bison,  although  it  waited  almost  too  long  to  begin. 
The  bald  eagle  ought  to  be  the  nation’s  pet,  and 
probably  will  be  before  long.  What  a glorious  pet 
that  will  be,  soaring  aloft  in  freedom  and  joy!  The 
sequoia  is  safe  forever,  if  national  park  boundaries 
remain  unchanged.  No  one  would  dare  to  cut  it 
there.  The  United  States  should  adopt  for  its  pro- 
tecting care  more  of  the  heritage  it  still  has. 
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In  the  forty-eight  states  that  go  to  make  the 
United  States  of  America,  a movement  is  gaining 
| ground  to  make  each  state  the  guardian  of  some 
special  animal  or  plant.  The  purpose  of  this  Part 
is  to  stir  the  pride  of  boys  and  girls  for  their  state’s 
adopted  favorites  and  to  acquaint  them  with  these 
animals  and  plants. 

1.  THE  VALUE  OF  CHOOSING  STATE 
FLOWERS  AND  ANIMALS 

When  plants  and  animals  were  plentiful,  no  one 
gave  much  thought  to  conserving  them.  It  prob- 
ably never  occurred  to  anyone  that  they  might 
some  day  become  rare.  There  were  millions  of  an- 
telope and  bison  and  beaver.  The  woods  teemed 
with  wild  turkeys  and  passenger  pigeons.  Fields, 
pastures,  and  woodlands  harbored  unnumbered 
quails,  mourning  doves,  and  prairie  chickens. 
Marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers  were  alive  with  ducks, 
herons,  and  geese.  Forests  of  pine,  beech,  hickory, 
and  oak  grew  dense  on  many  a stretch  of  land. 
Flowers  covered  the  soil  abundantly. 

After  many  long  years  people  began  to  notice 
that  plant  and  animal  life  was  not  so  abundant  as 
it  had  been  formerly.  Hunters  and  trappers  had 
been  persistent.  Lumbermen  had  scoured  the  coun- 
try for  available  material.  Farmers  and  ranchmen 
had  enclosed  the  land  for  purposes  of  cultivation 
and  pasturage.  All  of  that  came  as  a part  of  prog- 
ress. A wilderness  was  reclaimed  for  homes  and 
civilized  life.  Except  for  some  of  the  cruelty  that 
accompanied  the  march  of  civilization,  no  fault  can 
be  found  with  it  up  to  a certain  point. 
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The  point  at  which  people  began  to  find  fault 
was  when  the  beautiful  life  of  woods  and  fields  and 
stream  seemed  doomed  to  complete  destruction. 
Then  the  movement  for  state  flowers  and  animals 
started  in  earnest. 

"If  we  adopt  a flower  or  an  animal  as  ours,”  said 
the  people  of  the  states,  "it  will  have  a chance  to 
survive.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  those  natural 
beauties  which  our  forefathers  saw  in  such  abun- 
dance. We  want  our  state  to  be  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting now  and  in  the  future  just  as  it  was  in 
the  past.” 

At  first,  state  flowers  were  adopted.  That  was 
the  easiest  way  to  begin.  Wildflowers  were  not 
particularly  used  for  commercial  purposes,  and  the 
hunter  and  trapper  had  not  claimed  them  for  his 
own.  To  adopt  a flower  as  a state  emblem  did  not 
disturb  anyone.  Everyone  said,  "Let  the  good 
work  go  on!” 

Schools  led  the  way  in  making  the  choices  for 
state  flowers.  Sometimes  the  people  of  the  state 
agreed  in  some  way  that  a special  flower  was  ap- 
propriate. After  a while  the  state  legislatures  made 
formal  adoption.  Unfortunately  no  state  adopted 
the  pink  lady’s-slipper,  one  of  the  moccasin  flowers, 
which  is  in  danger  of  extinction.  In  some  states, 
however,  it  is  unlawful  to  pick  it,  and  that  is  just 
as  good  as  state  adoption.  Minnesota  adopted  the 
showy  lady’s-slipper,  which  is  also  a moccasin 
flower. 

The  value  of  choosing  a state  flower  is  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  choosing  a pet.  No  one  will 
dare  to  harm  it  unnecessarily.  It  will  be  held  more 
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or  less  precious  by  all  the  people.  It  will  not  be 
exterminated. 

It  was,  and  is,  not  so  easy  to  name  a state  ani- 
mal, except  birds.  Someone  usually  arises  to  object 
to  the  adoption  of  any  special  one  of  them  by  the 
people  of  a state.  The  movement  to  adopt  is  likely 
to  persist,  however.  People  have  adopted  birds  as 
they  have  flowers.  Birds,  of  course,  are  animals; 
but  along  with  the  choice  of  a bird  as  a state  favor- 
ite should  go  the  choice  of  some  fur-bearing  animal. 
Protection  would  come  for  the  species  so  named. 
Animals  that  are  protected  wisely  increase  in  num- 
bers and  can  then  be  taken  for  use,  if  they  are 
taken  humanely  and  under  supervision  from  the 
state. 

Probably  all  states  should  select  favorite  trees. 
New  Hampshire  might  choose  the  white  birch  for 
preservation.  New  Hampshire  roadsides  are  never 
to  be  forgotten  if  seen  lined  with  these  graceful 
fairy  like  trees,  especially  if  a clear  stream  is  near. 
Connecticut  certainly  should  choose  the  elm,  Ten- 
nessee the  beech,  and  South  Carolina  the  holly. 
California  would  probably  choose  the  sequoia,  and 
Oregon  the  sugar  pine.  Indiana  has  adopted  the 
tulip  tree.  Only  the  people  of  the  states,  after  all, 
are  qualified  to  make  the  choices,  and  perhaps  any 
suggestion  is  unnecessary.  The  value  of  making 
the  choice  is  that  continuous  efforts  would  be  made 
to  preserve  one  more  natural  form  of  beauty.  Other 
things  that  should  be  saved  will  occur  to  many 
boys  and  girls. 

The  choice  of  a plant  or  animal  as  a state  favorite 
means  that  all  the  people  of  the  state  will  come  to 
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know  it.  It  will  be  observed  for  its  beauty  and  for 
the  ways  of  its  growth  or  action.  People  will  come 
to  enjoy  seeing  it  near  them.  State  pride  will  make 
them  want  to  protect  it.  The  whole  state  will  give 
to  it  some  of  the  same  kind  of  thoughtful  and 
patient  care  that  boys  and  girls  give  to  their  loved 
and  protected  pets  or  that  cities  usually  give  to 
their  parks  and  gardens  and  zoos. 

2.  STATE  FLOWERS 

The  following  flowers  have  been  chosen  in  one 
way  or  another  by  the  different  states.  The  schools 
selected  the  flowers  for  Alabama,  Colorado,  Maine, 
Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Wisconsin.  The  people  by  some  kind  of  vote 
named  the  flowers  for  Idaho,  Iowa,  Nevada,  North 
Carolina,  and  Washington.  The  horticultural  so- 
ciety, which  means  about  the  same  as  garden  club, 
made  Tennessee’s  choice.  State  legislatures  named 
all  of  the  others.  Most  of  the  flowers  are  wild  and 
they  make  an  impressive  array. 

The  list  of  state  flowers  is: 

Alabama Goldenrod 

Alaska  Forget-me-not 

Arizona Saguaro 

Arkansas Apple  Blossom 

California Golden  Poppy 

Colorado Blue  Columbine 

Connecticut Mountain  Laurel 

Delaware Peach  Blossom 

District  of  Columbia . American  Beauty  Rose 

Florida Orange  Blossom 

Georgia Cherokee  Rose 
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Idaho 

. . .Syringa 

Illinois 

. . . Wood  Violet 

' Indiana 

. . . Zinnia 

1 Iowa 

. . . Wild  Rose 

Kansas 

. . . Sunflower 

Kentucky 

. . Goldenrod 

Louisiana 

. . .Magnolia 

Maine 

. . . Pine  Cone  and  Tassel 

Maryland 

. . .Black-eyed  Susan 

Massachusetts.  . . . 

. . . Trailing  Arbutus 

Michigan 

. . . Apple  Blossom 

Minnesota 

. . . Showy  Lady’ s- slipper 

Mississippi 

. . . Magnolia 

Missouri 

. . . Downy  Hawthorn 

Montana 

. . Bitterroot 

Nebraska 

. . . November  Goldenrod 

Nevada 

. . .Sagebrush 

New  Hampshire . . 

. . Purple  Lilac 

1 New  Jersey 

. . . Violet 

; New  Mexico 

. . . Yucca 

i New  York 

. . Rose 

, North  Carolina  . . . 

. . . Oxeye  Daisy 

North  Dakota  .... 

. . . Wild  Prairie  Rose 

: Ohio 

. . . Scarlet  Carnation 

Oklahoma 

. . .Mistletoe 

Oregon 

. . . Oregon  Grape 

; Pennsylvania 

. . .Mountain  Laurel 

Rhode  Island 

. . . Violet 

South  Carolina  . . . 

. . . Yellow  Jessamine 

South  Dakota  ... 

. . .Pasqueflower 

i Tennessee 

. . . Iris 

! Texas 

. . .Bluebonnet 

Utah 

. . . Sego  Lily 

Vermont 

. . .Red  Clover 

Virginia  

. . . Flowering  Dogwood 

Washington 

. . . Pink  Rhododendron 
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West  Virginia Great  Rhododendron 

Wisconsin Violet 

Wyoming Painted  Cup 

You  will  find  pictures  of  these  state  flowers  at 
the  front  of  this  book.  Books  that  tell  about  wild- 
flowers  and  fruits  will  give  the  descriptions  and 
colors  of  most  of  the  flowers  that  have  been  selected. 
What  a beautiful  sight  it  would  be  if  bouquets  of 
all  the  different  state  flowers  were  arranged  in  one 
room!  The  colors  would  be  white,  red,  blue,  yel- 
low, and  dark  brown,  with  all  the  shades  and  tints 
that  come  between  them.  The  forms  would  be 
interesting.  The  fragrances  would  be  inviting.  A 
garden  of  state  flowers  would  be  fascinating  to  a 
nature  lover.  It  probably  would  be  impossible  to 
have  such  a garden,  for  the  climate  of  Arizona 
would  not  satisfy  the  pine  cone  and  tassel  of  Maine, 
nor  that  of  Maine  the  saguaro  cactus  of  Arizona. 
A book  of  colored  paintings  of  all  the  state  flowers 
would  be  as  near  as  anyone  could  approach  to  the 
natural  beauty  of  a garden.  Anyone  might  collect 
the  pictures  for  such  a book.  It  would  be  an  inter- 
esting thing  to  do  during  a summer  vacation. 

3.  STATE  BIRDS 

State  birds  have  been  chosen  because  of  the  ef- 
forts of  state  Audubon  societies  or  of  women’s 
clubs  or  of  both,  assisted  by  other  citizens. 

The  list  of  state  birds  is: 


Alabama Yellowhammer  (flicker) 

Arizona Cactus  Wren 

Arkansas Mockingbird 
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California 

. . . California  Quail 

Colorado 

. . . Lark  Bunting 

Connecticut 

. . . Rose-breasted  Grosbeak 

Delaware 

. . . Cardinal 

District  of  Columbia . . . 

. . . Wood  Thrush 

Florida 

. . .Mockingbird 

Georgia 

. . . Brown  Thrasher 

Idaho 

. . . Mountain  Bluebird 

Illinois 

. . . Cardinal 

Indiana 

. . . Cardinal 

Iowa  

. . .Goldfinch 

Kansas 

. . . Western  Meadow  Lark 

Kentucky 

. . . Cardinal 

Louisiana 

. . Brown  Pelican 

Maine 

. . . Chickadee 

Maryland 

. . . Baltimore  Oriole 

Massachusetts 

. . . Veery 

Michigan 

. . Robin 

Minnesota 

. . .Goldfinch 

Mississippi 

. . . Mockingbird 

Missouri 

. . Bluebird 

Montana 

. . . Western  Meadow  Lark 

Nebraska 

. . . Western  Meadow  Lark 

Nevada 

. . . Mountain  Bluebird 

New  Hampshire 

. . . Purple  Finch 

New  Jersey 

. . .Goldfinch 

New  Mexico 

. . Road  Runner 

New  York 

. . .Bluebird 

North  Carolina 

. . . Chickadee 

North  Dakota 

. . . Western  Meadow  Lark 

Ohio 

. . . Cardinal 

Oklahoma 

. . .Bobwhite  (quail) 

Oregon 

. . . Western  Meadow  Lark 

Pennsylvania 

. . . Ruffed  Grouse 

Rhode  Island 

. . Bobwhite  (quail) 

South  Carolina 

. . . Wren 
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South  Dakota 
Tennessee  . . . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington.  . 
West  Virginia 
Wisconsin.  . . 
Wyoming.  . . . 


Western  Meadow  Lark 

Mockingbird 

Mockingbird 

Sea  Gull 

Hermit  Thrush 

Robin 

Willow  Goldfinch 
Tufted  Titmouse 
Robin 

Western  Meadow  Lark 


An  amusing  story  is  told  about  the  selection  of 
a state  bird  by  Massachusetts.  The  veery  was 
chosen  by  groups  of  citizens  and  is  the  state  bird, 
but  the  legislature  of  the  state  refused  to  make  an 
official  choice  of  it  because  "it  goes  to  Florida  to 
spend  the  winter.” 

In  some  other  states  also,  Connecticut  for  ex- 
ample, a state  bird  has  been  selected  by  women’s 
clubs  and  Audubon  societies  but  has  not  been  of- 
ficially recognized  by  the  state  legislature. 

Whoever  has  heard  the  song  of  the  Western 
meadow  lark  will  not  be  surprised  that  that  bird 
has  been  chosen  by  seven  states  to  represent  them 
in  the  bird  fist.  The  mockingbird  is  another  pop- 
ular bird,  judging  by  the  number  of  states  that 
have  chosen  it.  Its  song  is  delightful.  Five  states 
have  chosen  the  cardinal,  and  no  one  who  has  seen 
its  flashing  scarlet  will  wonder  at  that.  I am  glad 
Missouri,  my  native  state,  chose  the  bluebird.  I 
would  have  voted  for  it  if  I had  been  there  when 
the  choice  was  made.  But  the  good  thing  about 
making  the  selection  of  a favorite  bird  is  that  all 
the  people  who  live  in  the  state  that  makes  the 
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choice  soon  come  to  know  about  and  to  protect 
their  state  bird. 

4.  OTHER  ANIMALS  APPROPRIATE  FOR 
STATE  SELECTION 

Helen  Hutchins  has  a collection  of  animals  that 
are  particularly  identified  with  or  appropriate  to 
certain  states.  Her  animals  are  not  living  ones. 
They  are  of  wood,  metal,  bronze,  or  other  materials. 
They  are  from  three  to  eight  inches  in  height.  They 
are  kept  at  the  Mission  Inn  in  Riverside,  California. 
The  brown  pelican,  which  is  Louisiana’s  official 
bird,  is  in  the  collection.  Many  animals  particu- 
larly appropriate  to  a state,  not  merely  because 
they  are  on  the  state  shield,  make  the  collection  an 
interesting  one.  The  collection  is  suggestive  only. 
Few  states  have  any  official  state  animal  other  than 
a bird.  Boys  and  girls  in  the  various  states  might 
help  to  get  one  adopted. 

Alaska  is  well-known  for  its  seals.  In  1912  their 
number  had  been  reduced  to  a little  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  by  fur  hunters  with  no  thought  for 
their  preservation.  A law  was  passed  then  to  regu- 
late the  taking  of  them,  and  today  they  number  over 
a million  and  a half  and  supply  over  a million  dollars’ 
worth  of  fur,  which  is  taken  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Government.  The  collection  at  the  Mission 
Inn  has  a seal  roughly  carved  by  an  Eskimo  out  of 
an  ivory  tusk  of  a walrus.  It  is  a fitting  symbol  of 
Alaska. 

Two  animals  represent  Arizona.  One  is  the  ugly 
gila  monster  (pronounced  he'la ) ; the  other  a white- 
tailed squirrel.  The  gila  monster  is  a creature  often 
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seen  on  the  Arizona  deserts,  its  puffy-looking  body 
covered  with  black  and  orange-yellow  knobs  that 
look  like  beads  laid  on  in  a pattern  that  the  Indians 
of  Arizona  might  well  have  copied  for  some  of  their 
rugs.  Whether  the  gila  monster’s  bite  is  fatally 
poisonous  or  not  is  still  a debated  question.  But 
he  is  such  an  unusual  animal  that  the  choice  of  him 
as  a state  symbol  might  make  him  worthy  of  some 
measure  of  protection,  so  that  he  might  not  become 
extinct.  The  white-tailed  squirrel  is  a species  of 
tree  squirrel,  and  he  too  would  be  an  excellent 
state  choice. 

The  grizzly  bear  is  the  special  emblem  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  his  wild  state  or  in  a zoo  he  is  a magnifi- 
cent creature.  Unfortunately  he  has  been  hunted 
almost  to  extinction,  and  except  for  national  and 
state  parks  or  public  zoos  he  has  no  safe  place  to 
inhabit.  He  is  a dangerous  beast  when  cornered 
and  has  been  considered  fair  game  for  hunters. 
Now  that  he  is  becoming  rare  he  should  be  adopted 
and  protected.  In  California  there  should  always 
be  ranges  where  he  can  be  seen. 

Colorado  is  represented  in  this  collection  of  ani- 
mals by  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep.  That  animal 
too  was  in  great  danger  of  being  destroyed  until 
protection  was  given.  Once  it  was  quite  abundant 
throughout  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Its  wild,  free 
habits,  which  invited  the  sport  of  hunting  it,  and 
its  massive  horns,  which  made  interesting  trophies 
for  any  successful  hunter,  brought  its  numbers 
down,  down,  down.  Now  it  is  protected  every- 
where, and  Colorado  should  be  proud  of  it  as  a 
state  animal. 
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Florida  is  represented  in  the  collection  by  an  alli- 
gator; Kentucky  by  a shiny,  well-groomed  thor- 
oughbred horse;  Missouri  by  a mule,  of  course; 
Tennessee  by  a razorback  hog;  and  Texas  by  a 
longhorn  steer.  Real  longhorn  steers  are  now  be- 
coming rare,  and  certainly  some  of  them  should  be 
maintained  in  state  parks  for  they  are  a real  part 
of  the  splendid  history  of  Texas. 

South  Dakota  finds  a place  in  the  collection 
through  a coyote.  Even  though  the  coyote  is  a 
cowardly  animal  and  in  a measure  destructive,  it 
is  right  that  some  state  of  the  prairie  region,  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  should  choose  him  officially.  He 
is  a part  of  the  history  of  the  great  plains.  Prob- 
ably no  story  of  the  West  was  ever  written  without 
the  introduction  of  a coyote  and  his  bark-like  cry. 
South  Dakota  should  be  happy  to  have  chosen  him. 

Wisconsin  is  nicknamed  the  "Badger  State.” 
What  more  appropriate  than  a badger  for  the 
state  animal?  There  he  stands  in  the  collection, 
made  of  terra  cotta.  He  is  a low,  flat  animal, 
somewhat  resembling  a skunk. 

Wyoming  has  sent  a bison  for  the  collection. 
That  choice  could  not  be  improved  upon. 

Those  animals  make  up  the  collection  at  present. 
If  any  other  person  wishes  to  make  a similar  col- 
lection it  can  be  enlarged  by  getting  suggestions 
from  the  shields  of  the  various  states  or  from  their 
nicknames. 

The  state  shields  would  suggest  an  eagle  for 
Alabama,  Illinois,  and  Mississippi,  a moose  for 
Maine,  a horse  for  New  Jersey,  and  an  eagle  or 
a rattlesnake  for  New  Mexico. 
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State  nicknames  would  suggest  a lizard  for  Ala- 
bama, a black  bear  for  Arkansas,  a "'blue  hen 
chicken”  for  Delaware,  a buzzard  for  Georgia,  a 
jayhawk  for  Kansas,  a wolverine  for  Michigan,  a 
gopher  for  Minnesota,  an  antelope  for  Nebraska, 
a flickertail  for  North  Dakota,  and  a beaver  for 
Oregon. 

The  codfish,  a carved  replica  of  which  hangs  in 
the  State  House  at  Boston,  would  represent  Mas- 
sachusetts well,  reminding  everyone  of  the  fishing 
industry  of  that  state. 

In  Washington,  the  State  University  uses  the 
cougar  as  its  mascot.  The  cougar  is  also  called 
puma,  panther,  or  mountain  lion.  It  is  a hand- 
some creature.  In  Washington  the  Alaskan  husky 
dog  is  also  used  as  an  emblem.  Which  should  be 
the  official  state  animal?  The  people  of  Washing- 
ton alone  could  decide  properly. 

Whether  the  different  states  would  agree  to  any 
of  the  suggestions  in  this  section  is  for  them  to  de- 
cide. Boys  and  girls  might  help  to  get  an  official 
selection  made. 


5.  BIRDS  NOT  IN  CAGES 

Birds  are  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  not 
the  same  species  in  every  state,  but  birds,  birds, 
birds  all  around.  Even  crowded  cities  have  flocks 
of  quarreling  English  sparrows  and  piping,  chat- 
tering starlings  and  circling,  swooping,  cooing  pi- 
geons. The  first  two  were  not  native  to  the  United 
States  but  have  come  to  be  among  its  most  abun- 
dant buds.  Indeed,  they  have  become  so  numerous 
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that  they  are  usually  considered  pests.  They  drive 
other  birds  away.  They  are  not  neat  and  tidy 
birds.  They  are  not  particularly  beautiful,  and 
they  have  no  song  worth  mentioning.  If  they  were 
not  here,  most  people  would  not  care,  provided 
other  birds  might  have  their  places.  Pigeons  seem 
like  domesticated  fowls,  but  they  are  beautiful  and 
interesting.  They  are  worth  protecting  for  the 
amusement  they  furnish  to  many  people  who  like 
to  feed  them  in  parks  and  public  squares. 

But  anyone  who  speaks  of  birds  does  not  have 
English  sparrows,  starlings,  and  pigeons  in  mind. 
He  is  thinking  of  the  native  birds  of  field,  wood- 
land, and  stream,  whose  songs  and  brilliant  plumage 
delight  him. 

The  average  person  knows  a few  birds  well.  He 
surely  should  know  his  state  bird.  There  would 
be  little  point  in  selecting  it,  if  all  the  people  did 
not  come  to  know  and  cherish  it.  Maybe  it  should 
even  be  required  in  schools  that  boys  and  girls,  by 
the  time  they  are  ten  years  old,  should  be  able  to 
describe  and  know  the  song  of  their  state  bird. 
Perhaps  they  should  know  its  ways  and  its  value 
to  the  state  too.  But  to  know  that  bird  would 
mean  only  one  friendly  bird  acquaintance  out  of 
the  hundreds  that  could  easily  be  made.  Suppose 
each  person  knew  only  ten  birds  well.  Those  ten 
would  get  protection,  for  to  know  a bird  well  means 
usually  to  love  it. 

Among  the  first  ten  would  be  robins,  bluebirds, 
house  wrens,  hummingbirds,  flickers,  red-headed 
woodpeckers,  blue  jays,  quails,  meadow  larks,  and 
song  sparrows.  They  or  their  subspecies,  which 
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are  quite  alike,  are  common  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States  at  one  time  of  the  year  or  another. 
Whoever  lives  in  the  South  would  be  sure  to  know 
the  mockingbird  and  the  cardinal.  Those  who 
live  on  the  great  Western  plains  would  know  the 
American  magpie.  New  Englanders  ought  to  know 
the  indigo  bunting,  the  goldfinch,  the  chickadee, 
and  the  red-winged  blackbird.  In  the  West  the 
mountain  partridge  and  even  the  magnificent  Cali- 
fornia condor  might  be  on  the  fist  of  well-known 
birds. 

"How  many  birds  should  the  average  person 
know?”  someone  asked.  "Fifty  or  sixty,”  was  the 
answer.  It  is  an  interesting  occupation  to  make  a 
fist  of  the  birds  one  knows.  Hardly  any  two  lists 
will  be  exactly  alike.  Different  sections  of  the 
United  States  have  their  different  kinds  of  birds 
and  sometimes  different  names  for  the  same  kind 
as,  for  instance,  ricebird,  reedbird,  and  bobolink. 
When  any  two  persons  compare  bird  fists,  each  one 
is  fired  with  determination  to  increase  his  fist. 
Each  is  likely  to  make  his  bird  expeditions  more 
frequent. 

Junior  Audubon  Societies  are  worth  belonging  to. 
The  dues  are  small,  only  ten  cents  a year,  and  they 
bring  together,  for  comparison  of  fists  and  observa- 
tions, boys  and  girls  who  are  interested  in  birds. 
They  encourage  the  building  of  birdhouses,  the 
making  of  feeding  stations  and  birdbaths,  and  the 
keeping  of  accurate  records.  The  putting  of  native 
birds  in  cages  would  never  be  tolerated  by  members 
of  those  organizations.  The  protection  of  song- 
birds is  one  of  their  main  objects. 
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In  the  early  morning  a chorus  of  bird  songs  is 
full  of  charm.  Trills,  whistles,  sleepy  notes  and 
calls,  melodious  rippling  of  music,  chirps  — all 
mingled  in  a constant  flow  of  harmony.  It  takes 
a quick,  sure  sense  of  hearing  to  recognize  the 
various  birds  in  the  chorus. 

At  noon  most  of  the  bird  songs  are  unheard. 
Now  and  then  there  may  be  a far-off  call  or  a 
short  bar  of  song.  The  noises  of  the  day  are  partly 
responsible  for  the  disappearance  of  the  bird  songs. 
Other  sounds  are  more  prominent.  The  birds’  full 
crops  and  their  need  for  rest  in  the  shade  are  also 
in  part  responsible  for  their  mid-day  silence. 

In  the  late  afternoon  the  bird  songs  are  again  at 
their  best.  As  twilight  settles  down  they  disappear 
in  quiet  twittering  and  sleepy  go-to-bed  notes. 
Only  the  liquid  voice  of  the  whippoorwill  or  the 
screech  owl’s  wailing  cry  breaks  the  stillness.  The 
birds  are  safely  sleeping  in  their  chosen  secret 
places. 

The  choice  of  state  birds  should  mark  only  the 
beginning  of  greater  enjoyment  and  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  birds  that  everywhere  abound. 


6.  MEMORIALS  OF  GRATITUDE 
OR  APPRECIATION 

If  a man  or  woman  has  performed  some  great 
service  for  a city  or  state  or  nation,  a statue  or 
memorial  is  often  erected  by  the  grateful  people  to 
commemorate  the  deed.  The  dignified  and  beauti- 
ful Lincoln  Memorial  was  erected  in  Washington, 
the  capital  city  of  the  United  States,  in  loving 
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remembrance  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Hundreds  of 
similar  monuments  to  distinguished  service  will 
come  to  mind  at  once.  Any  city  will  furnish  sev- 
eral examples. 

A few  monuments  have  been  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  services  of  animals  and  other  non- 
human creatures.  Rome  has  statues  of  the  wolf 
who  took  care  of  Romulus,  the  founder  of  the  city, 
and  his  brother,  Remus.  In  Central  Park  in  New 
York  City  is  a statue  of  Balto,  the  dog  who  helped 
carry  diphtheria  antitoxin  to  Nome,  Alaska,  at  a 
time  of  serious  danger.  In  one  of  the  Southern 
states  is  a memorial  to  the  boll  weevil  because 
through  its  destruction  of  the  cotton  boll  it  forced 
the  people  of  the  state  to  turn  to  other  crops  for 
the  source  of  their  income.  Probably  there  are 
others  in  addition  to  the  two  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  next  two  stories.  Certainly  there  are  stat- 
ues of  well-loved  cats  and  dogs  and  horses.  Each 
is  a testimony  of  affection  or  of  gratitude. 

Sea  Gulls  to  the  Rescue 

A band  of  Mormons,  seeking  to  escape  religious 
persecutions,  had  struggled  through  the  passes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  had  endured  suffer- 
ing and  hardship  all  along  the  route.  Even  the 
great  plains,  which  they  had  crossed  before  they 
came  to  the  mountains,  were  almost  trackless  and 
everywhere  beset  with  danger  in  1847.  Strength 
and  endurance  were  nearly  exhausted  when  the 
band  forced  its  way  over  the  mountains  and  halted 
at  the  leader’s  command  on  a plateau  overlooking 
the  valley  in  Utah,  in  which  Great  Salt  Lake  lies. 
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The  sight  upon  which  they  looked  when  they 
halted  in  exhaustion  was  reassuring.  Great  Salt 
: Lake  shone  in  the  distance.  A river  with  fertile- 
! looking  land  on  either  side  flowed  from  far  up  the 
j valley  into  the  great  lake.  The  slopes  downward 
from  the  plateau  were  inviting.  The  plateau  itself 
would  furnish  many  a comfortable  home  site. 
There  was  the  "promised  land”  for  which  the 
j Mormons  had  been  looking. 

! Work  began  at  once.  Home  sites  were  selected. 
The  place  for  the  great  church  was  laid  out.  Fields 
were  plowed  and  planted  with  grain.  Every  seed, 
which  had  been  carried  over  the  long  and  toilsome 
way,  was  put  into  the  fertile  ground.  The  Mor- 
i mons  would  need  all  the  grain  they  could  produce 
! to  provide  for  their  wants  during  the  coming  winter. 

The  seeds  sprouted.  They  pushed  their  young 
; shoots  through  the  rich  earth.  They  grew  green 
and  flourished.  The  Mormons  were  filled  with  re- 
' joicing.  They  had  found  a place  for  their  homes. 
Their  fields  were  beginning  to  bear  a harvest.  The 
winter  would  not  be  a starving  time. 

Great  Salt  Lake  shone  glassily  in  the  summer 
heat.  Above  its  surface  no  sea  birds  flew,  but  into 
it  flowed  the  fresh  water  from  between  the  green, 
harvest-bearing  fields.  The  Mormons  looked  with 
satisfaction  upon  the  place  and  their  work. 

But  a plague  of  crickets  appeared  in  the  fields, 
i The  leaves  of  the  green  growing  stalks  were  de- 
voured. The  heads,  which  would  supply  the  winter 
food,  were  eaten  greedily.  Even  the  stalks  began 
to  fall  before  the  ever  advancing  horde  of  insects. 
What  could  be  done?  The  power  of  man  could  not 
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stop  the  destruction.  Onward,  onward,  onward 
came  the  pests.  The  power  of  prayer  seemed  una- 
vailing. The  flourishing  fields  seemed  doomed. 
With  despair  the  Mormons  looked  upon  what  had 
promised  to  be  a happy  ending  to  their  difficulties. 
Would  no  help  come? 

Then  help  came.  A sea  gull  or  two,  not  seen 
there  before  by  the  Mormons,  flew  over  the  waters 
of  Great  Salt  Lake.  More  sea  gulls  came.  They 
began  to  feast  upon  the  crickets.  As  if  a call  of 
good  feeding  had  been  sent  out  by  the  first  scouts, 
sea  gulls  came  by  hundreds  and  thousands.  Their 


One  of  the  panels  at  the  base  of  the  monument  to  sea  gulls  at 
Salt  Lake  City. 
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numbers  filled  the  sky.  What  was  still  better,  they 
soon  filled  the  plague-ridden  fields!  The  crickets 

■ began  to  disappear.  The  Mormons  hailed  the  sea 
! gulls  as  the  saviors  of  their  crops. 

I In  grateful  remembrance  of  the  timely  help 
i that  the  sea  gulls  gave,  the  Mormons  in  later 
; years  erected  a monument  to  them.  The  great 
church  had  been  built.  In  a park  surrounding  it 

■ and  near  to  the  entrance,  a tall  granite  shaft  was 
raised.  On  top  of  the  shaft  are  the  figures  of  two 

! sea  gulls.  Their  wings  are  outspread  and  their  eyes 
seem  to  be  searching  far  and  wide  for  any  destroy- 
ing pest.  On  the  base  of  the  shaft  the  story  of  the 
rescue  of  the  first  harvest  from  the  plague  of  insects 
I is  engraved  in  the  hard  stone.  The  sea  gull  has  re- 
ceived his  reward.  Living  sea  gulls  that  come  to 
Great  Salt  Lake  should  be  equally  rewarded  by  a 
I lasting  gratitude  and  civic  protection. 

A Tablet  to  Frogs 

In  1758  Windham  was  a large  village  for  that 
time.  It  had  probably  a thousand  inhabitants,  and 
that  made  it  one  of  the  largest  settlements  in  east- 
ern Connecticut.  The  time  was  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  when  the  English  colonies  were  being 
j attacked  constantly  by  the  French  and  Indians. 

| The  people  in  Windham,  as  was  true  of  the  people 
in  all  the  other  New  England  communities,  were 
! keyed  to  a high  tension  because  they  did  not  know 
at  what  moment  a surprise  attack  might  be  made. 
The  men  slept  with  their  guns  near  at  hand. 

One  night  in  July,  1758,  the  men  and  women 
and  children  in  Windham  were  all  in  bed  and 
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sleeping  peacefully.  Suddenly  the  midnight  dark- 
ness was  made  frightful  by  cries  of  "Colonel  Dyer! 
Colonel  Dyer!  Elder  kin  too!  Elder  kin  too!  Pete! 
Pete!  Colonel  Dyer,  Elderkin  too,  Pete,  Pete!” 
The  din  was  terrific.  The  people  suddenly  awak- 
ened, and  half  asleep  they  leaped  from  their  beds 
and  ran  pell-mell  from  their  homes  — men,  women, 
and  children  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Everyone 
thought  an  attack  by  French  and  Indians  had  be- 
gun. Colonel  Dyer  was  the  commander  of  the 
military  forces  in  Windham.  Elderkin  was  a well- 
known  family  name  in  the  community.  Pete  was 
one  of  the  local  inhabitants.  As  the  people  heard 
the  cries  of  "Colonel  Dyer!  Colonel  Dyer!  Elder- 
kin too!  Elderkin  too!  Pete!  Pete!”  repeated 
seemingly  on  all  sides,  they  believed  that  they  were 
being  called  to  arms  themselves  or  to  seek  safety 
in  some  way. 

The  cries  continued  without  ceasing,  but  no 
enemy  appeared.  At  last  a measure  of  calmness 
came  back  to  the  people  although  the  incessant 
calling  went  on.  The  cries  finally  seemed  to  be 
coming  from  over  the  hill  to  the  east.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  they  continued  and  probably 
few  in  Windham  went  back  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning  some  of  the  people  started  to  in- 
vestigate. They  went  over  the  hill  to  the  east  and 
followed  the  road  for  a mile  until  they  came  to  a 
pond  that  had  been  made  by  damming  a creek. 
The  pond  had  been  a favorite  place  for  frogs,  es- 
pecially bullfrogs.  Its  edges  were  marshy  and  many 
logs  had  fallen  in  the  water.  The  frogs  found  it 
exactly  to  their  liking.  When  the  cautious  investi- 
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gators  came  to  the  pond,  their  surprise  was  great 
to  find  thousands  of  recently  killed  frogs  around  it. 
It  looked  as  if  the  frogs  had  engaged  in  a mighty 
battle  and  had  slain  one  another  mercilessly. 

Had  the  frogs  really  fought  with  one  another? 
What  was  the  cause  of  it?  Was  it  because  water 
in  the  pond  was  drying  up  and  they  fought  for  a 
place  in  it?  Was  it  some  curious  frog  custom  to 
fight  at  midnight  when  the  fog  was  thick  and  the 
wind  blew  from  the  east  as  had  been  the  case  on 
the  preceding  night?  Had  some  fatal  disease  de- 
stroyed the  frogs  and  were  their  cries  of  the  night 
before  the  death  cries? 

Nobody  knew.  That  was  before  the  time  of 
many  newspapers,  and  legends  began  to  grow  up 
around  the  incident.  Some  said  five  million  frogs 
had  migrated  in  the  night,  passing  up  the  road 
through  Windham  on  their  way  to  more  water 
and  leaving  some  of  their  weaker  members  in  the 
old  pond.  Some  said  the  frogs  had  really  fought 
a battle.  Their  croakings  had  sounded  like  the 
names  of  people.  “Colonel  Dyer,  Elderkin  too, 
Pete,  Colonel  Dyer,  Colonel  Dyer!  ” The  legends 
grew  as  legends  have  a habit  of  doing,  becoming 
more  miraculous  at  each  telling.  Finally  stories 
and  poems  were  written  to  celebrate  the  incident, 
and  they  made  use  of  all  kinds  of  amazing  details. 

Windham  became  famous  all  over  the  country 
for  the  battle  of  the  frogs.  Its  people  were  laughed 
at  good-naturedly.  They  laughed  at  each  other 
when  they  thought  of  their  groundless  fright  and 
of  the  humanlike  names  the  frogs  had  called  out. 
They  had  many  amusing  stories  to  relate  about 
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each  other.  To  this  day  the  frog  story  is  attached 
to  the  charming  village  of  Windham. 

In  1924  a chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  (D.A.R.)  erected  a tablet  to  com- 
memorate the  incident.  A large  native  stone  about 
two  and  a half  feet  wide  and  three  feet  high  was 
set  in  place  just  below  the  dam  on  the  roadside. 
The  dam  is  the  same  that  held  back  the  waters  in 
which  the  frogs  are  supposed  to  have  performed  on 
that  night  in  July  long  ago.  It  has  been  made  a 
little  higher,  and  frogs  still  live  in  the  pond.  The 
road  is  the  same  too  except  that  it  has  been  paved. 
Anyone  who  wishes  may  stop  and  read  the  words 
on  the  bronze  tablet  which  was  placed  on  the  stone. 
There  is  a raised  figure  between  the  two  dates.  Of 
a bullfrog,  of  course!  The  tablet  says: 

1758  1924 

This  Tablet  Erected 
by 

Anne  Wood  Elderkin  Chapter 
D.A.R. 

To  Commemorate  the  Legend  of 
The  Battle  of  the  Frogs 

The  people  of  Windham  are  not  ashamed  of  the 
story  that  helped  to  add  to  their  fame.  The  tablet 
shows,  to  all  the  world  who  choose  to  stop  to  read, 
the  appreciation  of  a community  for  animals  that 
might  have  made  it  ridiculous  if  it  had  not  had  a 
sense  of  humor. 
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7.  STATE  PARKS  AND  WILD-LIFE 
RESERVATIONS 

Every  one  of  the  forty-eight  states  in  the  United 
States  has  established  parks  and  reservations  for 
the  delight  of  its  citizens  and  for  some  measure  of 
protection  to  its  wild  life.  It  would  take  an  add- 
ing machine  to  count  accurately  the  number  of 
acres  in  all  the  states  that  have  been  set  aside. 
Some  states  have  set  aside  many  more  acres  than 
others,  either  because  of  greater  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter or  because  of  a greater  extent  of  territory  or 
because  of  greater  need  to  do  so.  Every  year  sees 
more  public  parks  made.  Every  year  sees  more 
securely  protected  reservations  established.  Each 
state  has  a state  board  or  a commission  or  some 
other  organization  that  is  concerned  with  protect- 
ing its  game,  fish,  forests,  and  other  natural  re- 
sources. 

Sometimes  parks  are  built  around  places  of  his- 
; toric  interest.  They  help  make  the  history  of  the 
| state  more  vivid  for  its  citizens.  They  preserve 
historic  scenes  for  future  citizens  to  enjoy.  If  the 
! stories  lying  back  of  the  reasons  for  the  parks  were 
known,  the  whole  history  of  some  of  the  states 
would  unroll. 

Sometimes  parks  are  built  around  places  of  nat- 
i ural  beauty.  A waterfall,  a lake,  a wooded  area, 

1 a rocky  gorge,  a mountain  peak  or  pass,  a natural 
bridge,  a spot  where  wildflowers  grow  in  profusion 
are  some  of  the  natural  beauties  which  have  been 
preserved  in  state  parks.  Shelters,  trails,  and 
| camp  sites  have  often  been  made  in  order  to  in- 
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crease  the  pleasure  that  visitors  get  from  a trip  to 
such  a park.  All  kinds  of  conveniences,  deserving 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  visitors  to  the  state,  have 
been  thought  of  and  constructed. 

Kentucky  for  instance  has  ten  state  parks.  The 
first  one  was  established  in  1928.  Seven  of  these 
parks  have  been  located  at  places  of  historic  inter- 
est. There  is  a Pioneer  Memorial  State  Park,  in 
which  all  of  the  buildings  in  the  earliest  settlement 
in  Kentucky  have  been  reproduced.  One  old  block- 
house shows  how  one  man  could  guard  from  its 
loopholes  two  walls  of  the  stockade  to  protect  it 
from  Indians.  The  roofs  of  most  of  the  buildings 
slope  only  into  the  fort,  so  that  Indians  could  not 
lodge  their  firebrands  upon  them  where  the  settlers 
would  be  unprotected  when  they  tried  to  pull  the 
blazing  bundles  off.  The  Blue  Licks  Battlefield 
State  Park  marks  the  spot  where  the  last  battle  of 
the  Revolution  was  fought  on  August  19,  1782. 
The  Blue-and-Gray  State  Park  lies  between  the 
Jefferson  Davis  Shaft  at  Fair  view  and  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  Larue  County.  It  suggests  another 
part  of  Kentucky’s  history  as  do  the  four  other 
parks  which  have  been  located  at  places  of  historic 
interest. 

Three  of  Kentucky’s  state  parks  have  been  lo- 
cated to  preserve  places  of  natural  beauty.  They 
are  all  in  the  mountainous  section  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state.  One,  the  Cumberland  State  Park, 
contains  a lake  surrounded  by  mountain  forests  in 
which  laurel  and  rhododendron  blossom  in  then- 
seasons  in  magnificent  beauty.  Another  one,  the 
Cumberland  Falls  State  Park,  encloses  the  mighty 
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cataract  of  the  Cumberland  River.  Other  cata- 
racts — foaming,  rushing  mountain  streams  — and 
primeval  forests  are  included  in  the  five  hundred 
acres  of  that  place  of  natural  splendor.  Kentucky 
as  well  as  Virginia  has  a Natural  Bridge.  Ken- 
tucky has  surrounded  its  bridge  by  a state  park  of 
over  a thousand  acres  of  rugged  land.  Woodland, 
cliffs,  and  boulders  abound.  Wildflowers  grow  in 
the  greatest  profusion. 

Wild-life  reservations,  sometimes  called  refuges 
or  sanctuaries,  have  been  established  in  many 
states.  These  reservations  are  in  places  where  the 
wild  creatures  can  continue  to  live  in  their  natural 
haunts.  Marshes  have  been  made  into  reservations 
where  ducks  and  other  water-loving  animals  may 
make  their  homes  in  safety.  Dry,  stony  fields, 
steep  and  rocky  mountain  slopes  and  valleys,  des- 
ert lands,  and  arid  plains  have  been  set  aside 
because  of  the  particular  kind  of  wild  life  that 
flourishes  there.  Most  of  these  areas  are  useless  for 
farming  purposes.  The  need  for  such  sanctuaries 
is  becoming  more  and  more  evident,  especially  for 
those  wild  creatures  or  plants  that  are  close  to  ex- 
tinction. 

The  whole  state  has  in  many  cases  been  made 
into  an  absolute  sanctuary  for  some  form  of  wild 
life.  No  one  may  shoot  a quail  in  Ohio.  It  is 
against  the  law  to  pick  the  trailing  arbutus,  or 
Mayflower,  in  Massachusetts.  The  mourning  dove 
may  not  be  killed  in  Montana  or  in  nineteen  other 
states.  The  turkey  buzzard  is  never  molested  any- 
where in  the  South.  The  list  might  go  on  and  on. 
Even  with  the  good  showing  that  might  be  made 
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by  a complete  list,  the  states  that  furnish  absolute 
protection  to  any  large  number  of  wild  creatures  is 
too  small.  Sometimes  one  state  gives  protection  to 
a species  and  a neighboring  state  does  not.  Better 
agreement  among  the  states  is  needed. 

A sign  that  should  increase  in  numbers  is  No 
Hunting  or  Fishing  Allowed . Many  farms  have 
been  made  into  sanctuaries  by  their  owners.  Some 
of  those  owners  do  no  fishing  and  hunting  them- 
selves. Some  of  them  take  a small  percentage  of  the 
game  that  comes  to  their  farms.  Sometimes,  in 
thickly  settled  areas  like  Connecticut,  the  state 
board  of  fisheries  and  game,  upon  request  from  the 
owner  of  private  land,  will  help  conserve  the  game. 
It  will  put  up  proper  signs  and  will  supervise  any 
hunting  or  fishing  that  is  done  on  the  property. 
All  of  these  efforts  to  help  the  states  in  their  pro- 
gram of  wild-life  conservation  are  desirable.  They 
are  usually  a part  of  a more  or  less  determined 
drive  that  is  now  being  made  in  each  of  the  states 
to  conserve  at  least  a remnant  of  the  wild  life  for 
the  future. 

On  the  first  of  July,  1932,  Kentucky  had  forty- 
seven  game  refuges.  The  number  has  increased 
since  then.  They  are  located  in  all  sections  of  the 
state.  The  largest  one,  the  Hillman  Game  Refuge, 
contains  42,000  acres.  The  smallest  one,  the  Adair 
County  Game  Refuge,  contains  298  acres. 

The  Kentucky  Fish  and  Game  Commission  has 
only  leased  the  land  for  the  game  refuges  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  That  is  a sad  thought.  Sup- 
pose the  landowners  should  refuse  to  lease  their 
land  again  at  the  end  of  the  five-year  period!  The 
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good  work  that  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
has  done  would  have  to  be  done  all  over  again  if 
I Kentucky  is  to  protect  its  wild  life.  Refuges  and 
sanctuaries  should  be  owned  outright  by  the  state, 
just  as  its  parks  are. 

California  has  seventy  state  parks  with  a com- 
bined area  of  almost  300,000  acres.  Over  fourteen 
million  dollars  has  been  used  in  buying  the  land  for 
| them  and  in  making  them  useful  to  the  citizens  of 
I the  state.  Some  of  the  parks  are  to  be  kept  in  their 
wilderness  condition,  free  from  all  development,  in 
order  to  preserve  wild  life  or  forests  or  other  forms 
of  natural  beauty  undisturbed. 

Iowa  has  sixty -nine  state  parks,  with  a combined 
area  of  about  15,000  acres.  Two  of  the  parks  — 
Wood  Thrush  Preserve,  containing  twenty-six  acres, 
and  Woodman  Hollow  Preserve,  containing  sixty- 
three  acres  — have  been  especially  set  aside  as  areas 
j in  which  wild  life  will  be  preserved  in  its  natural 
state.  In  addition,  the  state  has  about  twenty  other 
areas  that  have  been  set  aside  as  refuges  on  privately 
owned  land.  Iowa  shares  with  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota  in  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Wild 
Life  and  Fish  Refuge,  which  has  over  30,000  acres 
and  is  administered  by  the  Biological  Survey. 
There  ducks,  geese,  shore  birds,  upland  game  birds, 
muskrats,  minks,  beavers,  foxes,  raccoons,  fishes, 
j and  shellfish  are  protected. 

Massachusetts  has  sixty-nine  state  forests,  with 
a combined  area  of  about  160,000  acres  of  land. 
It  has  also  two  state  parks  and  twenty-five  state 
reservations.  It  is  considered  a leader  among  the 
i states  in  its  efforts  to  preserve  wild  life,  especially 
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bird  life.  Hunting  is  not  allowed  on  five  of  the 
state-forest  areas.  Wild  life  is  protected  in  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  (D.A.R.) 
State  Forest.  A wild-life  sanctuary  of  140  acres 
has  been  established  in  the  Massachusetts  Federa- 
tion of  Women’s  Clubs  State  Forest. 

New  York  has  seventy  state  parks,  ranging  down- 
ward in  size  from  the  Adirondack  Forest  Preserve, 
which  has  over  two  million  acres. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a complete  picture  of  the 
number  of  state  parks  and  reservations  or  of  the 
part  that  the  national  government  is  taking  in  set- 
ting aside  areas  for  permanent  use  by  all  the  citi- 
zens. The  states  that  have  been  mentioned  serve 
only  as  examples  of  what  is  being  done. 

Boys  and  girls  who  have  their  future  interests  at 
heart  should  help  their  states  to  establish  better 
parks  and  more  of  them,  and  to  set  aside  larger 
and  more  securely  protected  wild -life  reservations. 

SUMMARY 

Only  a beginning  has  been  made  by  the  states  in 
their  expression  of  the  appreciation  that  is  due  to 
plants  and  animals.  Who  is  appreciative  enough 
of  the  shade  of  trees  and  the  usefulness  of  their 
wood  and  fruit?  Who  feels  thankful  enough  for 
the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  flowers?  Who  has 
yet  celebrated  sufficiently  man’s  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  crops  of  garden  and  farm?  Who  has  pic- 
tured the  lack  of  cheer  that  would  come  if  no  birds 
sang  and  nested  in  yards  and  pastures?  Who  has 
befriended  properly  the  wild  creatures  that  burrow 
and  climb  and  swim  — such  as  the  woodchuck,  the 
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^raccoon,  and  the  otter?  Who  has  said  in  living 
words  how  much  the  domestic  animals  have  done 
to  help  man  on  his  upward  way  to  civilization? 

Many  organizations  like  the  Audubon  Society, 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals, the  United  States  Biological  Survey,  and  the 
American  Nature  Association,  have  worked  faith- 
fully and  well.  They  could  say  "We  have”  in 
answer  to  the  above  questions. 

Many  poets  and  writers  of  nature  books  have 
done  their  part.  Robert  Burns  wrote  "To  a 
Mouse”  and  "To  a Mountain  Daisy.”  William 
Wordsworth  wrote  "To  a Skylark”  and  "I  Wan- 
dered Lonely  as  a Cloud.”  Henry  David  Thoreau 
wrote  Walden.  Dallas  Lore  Sharp  wrote  Beyond 
the  Pasture  Bars.  John  Burroughs  wrote  Squir- 
rels and  Other  Fur-Bearers.  Indeed  those  who 
have  poetic  feelings  have  made  nature  more  be- 
loved. They  have  performed  a noble  service.  They 
could  answer  "We  have”  if  anyone  asked  them  the 
questions. 

SOME  THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Find  out  more  about  the  flowers,  trees,  and 
the  birds  and  other  animals  of  your  state.  Bring 

I to  class  pictures  of  as  many  as  you  can  find.  You 

! must  not  cut  the  pictures  from  a book  or  magazine. 

1 Bring  the  whole  book  or  magazine. 

2.  Make  a pictorial  map  of  the  United  States, 

1 showing  the  state  birds  or  flowers.  Bird  books 
will  show  you  the  colors  of  the  state  birds  that 
appear  in  the  back  of  this  book.  The  latest  edition 
of  the  large  Webster’s  Dictionary  will  show  you 
the  colors  of  state  flowers. 
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3.  Make  a booklet  of  stories  about  your  favorite 
pet.  Perhaps  you  have  no  pet  now,  but  have  had 
one  you  enjoyed.  Tell  about  it.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  some  special  pet.  You  might  wish  to 
tell  imaginary  stories  about  it. 

4.  Help  plan  a class  chart  of  pets.  This  form 
might  be  used: 


Names  of  Mem- 
bers of  Class 

Pets 

How  Cared  for 

Food  for 

Or  you  can  arrange  the  chart  as  you  would  like  it. 
Help  choose  the  most  suitable  one  for  your  class. 

5.  See  whether  you  can  find  any  description  of 
a monument  to  an  animal  or  plant.  Perhaps  there 
is  such  a monument  in  your  neighborhood.  Often 
animals  and  plants  may  have  places  on  monuments 
to  people.  Report  to  your  class  what  you  find. 

6.  With  modeling  clay,  make  a small  monument 
for  your  favorite  pet.  Perhaps  some  story  you  have 
read  will  suggest  to  you  a monument  or  tablet. 

7.  Write  to  the  state  conservation  department 
in  the  capital  city  of  your  state  for  information 
about  your  state  parks  and  wild-life  reservations. 

8.  Plan  and  make  a visit  to  some  state  park 
or  wild-life  reservation.  Report  to  your  classmates 
on  what  you  saw.  Get  a copy  of  the  rules  for 
managing  the  park  or  reservation  if  you  can,  and 
discuss  how  wild  life  is  protected  there. 

9.  Be  sure  you  know  how  to  use  these  words: 


mercilessly 

miraculous 

reassuring 

replica 


shellfish 

subspecies 

symbol 

transcend 
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Four  types  of  natural  beauty  that  should  be  preserved. 


PART  VI 


CONSERVATION 

As  I approach  the  end  of  this  book,  I look  back 
| to  see  if  I have  done  what  I set  out  to  do.  We 
! live  in  a vast  and  enormously  rich  country.  Its 
j vastness  includes  miles  upon  miles  of  level  or  of 
rugged  seacoast.  There  are  millions  of  acres  of 
j cultivated  fields.  Mountain  regions  and  dry  desert 
areas  are  within  its  boundaries.  Rivers  wind  down 
I the  mountain  slopes  and  through  fertile  valleys. 
Shining  lakes  are  sprinkled  generously  about. 
Woodlands  still  are  abundant.  From  Texas,  with 
its  more  than  170  million  acres,  to  Rhode  Island 
with  its  almost  20  million  acres,  all  the  states  are 
extensive  in  area.  Our  land  is  rich  — rich  in  wealth 
that  has  been  made,  and  rich  in  its  natural  re- 
sources. 

My  first  point,  however,  was  to  show  that  our 
1 states  were  not  so  rich  in  natural  resources  as  they 
' once  had  been.  They  have  used  what  they  had  in 
I the  beginning  lavishly,  some  of  it  too  lavishly.  The 
1 first  Part  of  this  book  tried  to  show  how  some  of 
I the  wild  creatures  had  wholly  or  almost  disap- 
1 peared.  Its  purpose  was  to  make  the  young  citi- 
zens of  all  the  states  ask  themselves  what  they 
ought  to  do  to  save  some  of  the  birds  and  mammals 
that  had  formerly  been  numerous. 

Then  I wanted  to  arouse  enthusiasm  in  the  young 
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citizens  of  the  states  for  birds  and  trees  and  other 
beautiful  things  in  their  natural  surroundings.  The 
second  and  third  Parts  of  the  book  had  that  as 
their  purpose.  Each  state  has  its  special  natural 
beauty.  Have  the  boys  and  girls  seen  some  of  the 
beautiful  things  that  are  in  their  state?  was  the 
question  I asked  myself.  I tried  to  give  enough 
examples  to  suggest  where  and  how  they  might 
look  about  to  see  if  they  had.  Of  course,  I could 
not  do  justice  to  each  state.  I hoped  that  discus- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  boys  and  girls  would  do 
that.  Pride  in  its  natural  beauties  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens  of  a state  is  commendable.  That  pride 
will  cause  the  beauty  to  be  saved. 

What  have  the  states  done  to  save  what  they 
had  in  the  beginning?  The  fourth  Part  told  what 
one  state  had  done  to  make  its  roadsides  beautiful 
and  to  fit  them  into  the  natural  landscape.  The 
next  Part  told  how  the  states  had  chosen  official 
flowers  and  birds.  It  suggested  that  only  a begin- 
ning had  been  made.  All  the  citizens  of  a state 
have  to  work  diligently  if  their  state  is  to  keep 
something  of  its  former  grandeur.  Progress  must 
not  be  allowed  to  cut  off  all  the  forests,  to  make 
all  the  highways  merely  useful,  to  kill  all  the  ani- 
mals that  do  sometimes  get  in  the  way  and  destroy 
a little  of  the  natural  abundance,  to  root  out  all 
the  flowers,  and  to  make  everything  artificial. 

Part  Five  showed  what  the  states  have  also  done 
in  making  their  parks.  Some  of  those  parks  are 
real  sanctuaries  for  wild  life,  and  have  all  of  their 
original  beauty.  Many  of  them  — and  that  too  is 
right  — are  playgrounds  for  the  people  of  the  state 
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that  set  them  apart.  A city  without  parks,  both 
the  ones  that  are  made  more  particularly  for  beauty, 
and  the  ones  that  are  made  more  particularly  for 
use,  would  be  a drab  and  uninteresting  place.  So 
would  a state. 

Then  I came  to  Part  Six.  I had  been  working 
up  toward  it  by  making  many  references  to  the 
subject  of  conservation.  The  states  had  all  had  a 
rich  and  interesting  heritage  of  natural  resources 
in  the  beginning.  Some  of  them  had  seen  how 
quickly  it  was  disappearing,  and  had  taken  thought 
to  conserve  it.  A more  humane  attitude  had  de- 
veloped toward  the  animals  that  had  always 
roamed  over  the  broad  acres  of  even  the  smallest 
state.  Flowers  and  trees  were  being  preserved  for 
those  who  loved  natural  beauty.  The  interests  of 
all  the  people,  those  who  live  now  and  those  who 
will  live  hereafter,  were  being  taken  into  account. 
Conservation  was  the  word  that  brought  all  these 
activities  together. 

1.  THE  MEANING  OF  CONSERVATION 

The  dictionary  says  that  "to  conserve”  means 
"to  keep  from  loss,  decay,  or  injury;  to  supervise 
and  protect;  to  preserve.”  Of  course  it  does;  but 
conservation  can  mean  much  more  than  that.  It  is 
used  to  describe  man’s  work  in  many,  many  fields. 

In  South  Carolina,  for  instance,  conservation  of 
the  soil  means  taking  into  consideration  all  that 
has  happened  to  the  soil  in  the  past  to  injure  it 
and  all  that  is  being  done  now  to  protect  it.  Any 
crop  that  is  planted  year  after  year  upon  a certain 
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A cultivated  slope  destroyed  by  erosion. 


section  of  a farm  will  use  up  the  fertility  that  is  in 
the  soil.  Cotton  is  such  a crop  in  South  Carolina. 
So  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  or  tobacco.  The  soil  was 
rich  at  first.  Year  after  year  cotton  was  grown  on 
the  same  land.  At  last  the  soil  lost  its  richness, 
and  fertilizers  had  to  be  put  on  to  give  it  back 
strength  enough  to  make  the  cotton  grow.  But 
another  thing  had  been  happening  to  the  soil  too. 
When  rain  came  upon  the  plowed  and  cultivated 
fields,  it  washed  much  of  the  best  topsoil  away. 
Great  gullies,  or  washed-out  places  where  the 
muddy  water  had  carried  the  soil  away,  had  been 
formed  on  many  of  the  slopes  in  the  fields.  Some- 
times the  gullies  were  so  deep  and  so  crisscrossed 
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The  same  slope  after  terraces  had  been  built  to  prevent  erosion. 

all  over  the  slopes  that  even  to  walk  across  the 
field  was  difficult. 

Then  another  step  in  conservation  began.  Add- 
ing fertilizer  to  the  soil  had  been  the  first  step. 
Making  terraces  in  the  fields  was  the  second.  Banks 
of  earth  were  built  here  and  there  on  the  slopes. 
When  the  rains  came,  they  kept  the  water  from 
flowing  down  the  slope.  They  held  the  water  back 
until  it  had  deposited  the  soil  it  was  carrying  away. 
The  Citizens’  Conservation  Corps  is  helping  many 
of  the  farmers  in  South  Carolina,  and,  of  course, 
in  other  states,  to  make  better  banks  and  better 
terraces  to  conserve  the  soil.  Upon  many  a hill- 
side its  work  can  be  seen.  Departments  of  agri- 
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culture,  established  by  the  different  states,  have 
worked  for  a long  time  to  show  better  ways  of  soil 
conservation.  Colleges  of  agriculture  have  done 
the  same.  They  have  taught  that  to  change  crops 
on  a certain  field  each  year  is  one  method  of  con- 
serving the  natural  richness  of  the  soil.  They  have 
experimented  with  different  kinds  of  fertihzers  to 
determine  their  value.  Methods  of  irrigation  and 
of  drainage  have  been  worked  out.  Extensive  areas 
of  land  too  dry  to  produce  crops  have  been  watered 
by  irrigation.  Others  have  been  drained  of  surplus 
water.  Many  ways  (terracing  is  one)  have  been 
developed  to  control  soil  erosion,  which  is  the  in- 
jury to  soil  caused  by  weather  — rain,  wind,  frost, 
and  ice.  Conservation  has  an  important  added 
meaning  when  it  is  considered  in  connection  with 
preserving  the  soil  in  its  natural  richness  and  place. 

The  activities  of  New  York  State  to  preserve  its 
forests  add  further  meaning  to  conservation.  The 
State  Forest  Preserve  was  estabhshed  in  1885.  It 
now  contains  over  two  million  acres  of  forest  lands 
in  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  and  about  2250  acres 
in  the  Catskills.  The  state  has  spent  approximately 
fifteen  million  dollars  in  buying  the  land  and  pro- 
tecting the  forests.  Wardens  are  appointed  to 
guard  the  woods  from  fires  and  to  save  them  from 
diseases  that  attack  them.  The  state  has  a pro- 
gram that  includes  in  its  next  fifteen  years  the 
purchase  and  replanting  to  trees  of  one  million 
acres  of  idle  land,  which  will  be  added  to  the  pre- 
serve, and  the  maintaining  of  tree  nurseries,  from 
which  seedling  trees  will  be  sold  to  private  land- 
owners,  for  two  to  five  dollars  a thousand,  and 
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given  to  cities  and  state  institutions.  All  of  New 
| York’s  Forest  Preserve  has  been  made  public  hunt- 
| ing  ground  under  strict  supervision.  Camping  sites 
■ and  trails  have  been  located  and  marked  in  the 
preserve.  Careful  protection  for  all  natural  beauty 
has  been  provided.  Flowers  and  trees  must  not 
I be  injured.  Fires  must  not  be  built  except  at 
places  specially  indicated.  No  game  may  be  taken 
I except  as  provided  by  law.  The  New  York  Forest 
! Preserve  might  well  be  imitated  by  other  states 
that  wish  to  conserve  their  forests,  and  that  do  not 
have  well-made  plans  of  their  own.  The  conserva- 
| tion  of  forests  in  New  York  has  been  provided  for 
excellently.  Conservation  as  a word  grows  in  mean- 
i ing  as  it  is  considered  in  connection  with  forests. 

It  grows  too  as  it  is  considered  in  connection 
i with  water  power.  Untold  billions  of  gallons  of 
i water  flow  down  the  streams  of  any  state  yearly. 

; Some  of  it  could  well  be  conserved  and  turned  into 
! great  usefulness.  A single  example  will  show  the 
| possibilities.  About  fifty  miles  east  of  Baltimore, 

; Maryland,  the  highway,  U.  S.  1,  crosses  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  The  Susquehanna  is  a broad  river 
| with  a swiftly  flowing  current.  The  water  used 
to  rush  madly  on  to  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  At- 
| lantic  Ocean.  But  where  the  highway  crosses  the 
i river  a dam  105  feet  high  has  been  built,  at  a cost 
s of  fifty-two  million  dollars.  It  is  called  the  Cono- 
: wingo  Dam.  The  highway  crosses  on  a bridge, 
following  and  touching  the  top  of  the  dam.  From 
the  highway  you  can  see  many  strong  levers  and 
lots  of  machinery  on  top  of  the  dam.  Those  are 
used  to  control  the  flow  of  water  through  the  dam 
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to  the  powerhouse  on  the  lower  side.  Above  the 
dam  a great  lake  of  placid  water  occupies  the  old 
river  bed  of  the  Susquehanna  and  many  valleys 
that  extend  down  to  it.  Below  the  dam  the  old 
river  bed  can  be  seen  with  its  rocks,  which  caused 
the  rapids,  all  exposed.  Less  water  flows  there  than 
used  to  rush  along.  Most  of  it  has  been  conserved 
above  the  dam.  Its  force  is  being  turned  into  elec- 
tric power  in  the  powerhouse.  From  the  power- 
house, wires  go  out  in  all  directions  to  carry  elec- 
tricity to  homes,  stores,  and  factories  over  a large 
area  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania. 

That,  in  part,  is  what  conservation  of  water 
power  means.  Some  dams  are  made  to  conserve 
the  water  supply  for  navigation,  some  to  give  cities 
their  water,  some  to  help  control  floods,  and  some 
to  serve  arid  lands  for  irrigation.  There  are  twenty- 
six  huge  dams  in  the  United  States.  There  are 
too  many  smaller  ones  for  anyone  to  count.  They 
all  serve  in  one  way  or  another  for  the  conservation 
of  water  power. 

Many  books  have  been  written  about  the  con- 
servation of  wild  life.  This  one  has  already  dis- 
cussed the  need  for  it,  and  some  of  the  ways  it  is 
being  done.  In  the  section  that  immediately  fol- 
lows, the  story  of  a man  who  has  been  active  for 
sixty  years  in  bringing  it  about  will  be  told. 

Conservation  is  a word  with  which  all  of  us  have 
real  concern.  It  touches  our  lives  many  times 
daily.  We  conserve  our  health,  our  energy,  and 
our  money.  We  take  care  to  conserve  the  friend- 
ships we  value.  It  is  a good  word  to  think  about 
and  to  help  extend  the  meaning  of. 
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2.  AN  AMERICAN  LEADER  IN  WILD- 
LIFE DEFENSE 

Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday  was  born  on  Decem- 
I ber  1,  1854,  near  Plainfield,  Indiana.  Lofty  trees 
1 looked  down  upon  his  birthplace.  Fertile  fields 
; surrounded  it.  Clear  streams  murmured  over  then- 
beds  of  gravel  as  they  flowed  across  the  country- 
side. It  seems  as  if  all  these  might  have  said  to 
| the  baby  who  was  to  grow  into  a famous  naturalist, 
"Come  and  see  the  wild  life  that  will  need  your 
strong  defense.”  But  the  baby  was  of  course  too 
young  to  heed  them.  Soon  his  parents  moved  to 
Wappelo  County  in  Iowa.  Again,  however,  fertile 
upland  fields  and  deep  woodlands  surrounded  him. 
There  he  grew  up  and  came  to  know  and  enjoy 
the  many  wild  birds  and  small  animals  that  were 
abundant  at  that  time  in  Iowa  where  he  lived,  as 
well  as  in  Indiana,  which  he  probably  revisited. 

Both  of  Dr.  Hornaday’s  parents  had  died  before 
he  was  seventeen.  Already  he  had  a fairly  good 
country  and  high  school  education,  but  he  said  to 
himself:  "That  is  not  enough.  I must  go  to  col- 
lege.” Before  he  had  been  two  years  at  college  he 
saw  clearly  the  path  his  lifework  would  follow  if 
he  could  direct  it. 

His  first  year  of  college  was  spent  at  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa.  There  he  prepared  for  the  freshman  class 
at  Iowa  State  College,  in  Ames,  Iowa,  which  he 
entered  in  the  spring  of  1872.  Before  the  end  of 
the  first  term  the  young  man,  hardly  more  than  a 
boy,  had  found  himself.  In  one  of  his  classes  he 
was  given  a try-out  in  taxidermy,  the  preserving 
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and  mounting  of  birds.  The  specimen  he  used  was 
a great  white  pelican.  He  did  so  well  on  the  try- 
out that  he  was  made  custodian,  or  keeper,  of  the 
college  museum.  He  also  became  official  taxider- 
mist for  the  museum. 

A huge  glacial  boulder  on  the  campus  of  Iowa 
State  College  bears  an  inscription,  stating  that  Dr. 
Hornaday,  in  his  sophomore  year,  1873,  chose  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  study  of  animals.  He  had 
decided  that  his  work  would  be  to  bring  wild  birds 
and  other  animals  from  the  far  places  of  the  world 
to  the  millions  of  people  who  could  not  go  to  them. 
That  meant  exploring  wild  lands.  It  meant  col- 
lecting and  preserving  specimens.  It  meant  build- 
ing museums  and  making  zoological  gardens.  It 
meant  writing  books  about  animals.  Merely  to  be 
custodian  of  the  college  museum  and  official  taxi- 
dermist was  not  enough. 

For  more  than  sixty  years  since  that  time,  Dr. 
Hornaday  steadily  advanced  along  his  chosen  path. 
He  went  first  to  Ward’s  Museum  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  to  learn  from  experts  what  they  knew 
about  building  museums.  He  then  went  to  Cuba, 
Florida,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America  to 
gain  experience  in  exploring.  On  that  trip  he 
collected  museum  specimens  of  crocodiles,  fishes, 
monkeys,  big  birds,  and  reptiles.  When  he  was 
twenty -two  years  old  he  went  on  an  exploring  and 
collecting  expedition  to  India,  Ceylon,  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  Borneo.  For  two  years  and  nine 
months  that  great  adventure  lasted.  Elephants, 
tigers,  orangutans,  monkeys,  birds,  crocodiles, 
fishes,  and  sea  creatures  were  collected  in  large 
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A modern  museum  group  of  mounted  animals,  showing  how  natural 
the  animals  and  their  surroundings  can  be  made  to  look. 


numbers.  The  expedition  was  successful,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  museums  it  was  sent  out  to 
serve.  Great  numbers  of  interesting  specimens  had 
been  secured. 

Young  Hornaday  shared  in  the  success  in  two 
other  ways.  In  the  first  place  he  wrote  a book  of 
his  adventures.  He  called  it  Two  Years  in  the 
Jungle.  It  was  the  successful  beginning  of  the  long 
line  of  books  that  Dr.  Hornaday  later  was  to  write. 
In  the  second  place  he  organized  the  Society  of 
American  Taxidermists.  He  and  the  men  who 
worked  with  him  to  found  the  society  wanted  to 
make  groups  of  animals  for  the  museums  more 
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beautiful  and  more  true  to  life.  The  first  museum 
groups  of  big  animals  ever  mounted  and  displayed 
in  America  were  made  by  Dr.  Hornaday.  They 
were  orangutans,  bison,  pronghorn  antelope,  and 
moose.  They  were  made  for  the  United  States 
National  Museum  at  Washington.  Dr.  Hornaday 
had  fulfilled  his  earliest  ambitions.  He  had  ex- 
plored far  places  and  had  brought  specimens  of 
their  wild  life  for  people  to  see.  He  had  preserved 
and  mounted  those  specimens  in  a splendid  way. 
He  had  begun  to  write  books  about  animals. 

But  there  was  still  greater  work  for  Dr.  Horna- 
day to  do.  While  he  was  at  the  United  States 
National  Museum  as  chief  taxidermist  (he  filled 
that  position  for  eight  years,  1882-1890),  he  wished 
to  mount  a group  of  bison.  That  was  in  1886,  and 
the  bison  were  almost  gone,  only  thirty-five  wild 
ones  being  still  in  existence.  Dr.  Hornaday  secured 
the  specimens  he  wanted  for  his  museum  groups. 
But  more  important  than  that  were  the  efforts  he 
began  to  make  earnestly  for  wild-life  conservation. 
He  published  his  Memoir  on  the  Extermination  of 
the  American  Bison.  In  it  he  told  of  the  ruthless 
slaughter  that  had  taken  place  and  of  its  results. 
Through  it  he  made  the  beginning  of  the  fight  for 
big-game  conservation,  a fight  he  has  kept  up  for 
fifty  years,  whenever  he  saw  the  need  for  the  pro- 
tection of  wild  life.  Dr.  Hornaday  deserves  more 
credit  than  anyone  else  for  saving  the  bison.  The 
herds  that  are  now  in  national  and  state  parks  owe 
him  thanks. 

For  thirty  years  (from  1896  to  1926),  Dr.  Horna- 
day was  Director  of  the  great  Bronx  Zoological 
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Park  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  helped  to  lo- 
cate, to  design,  and  to  place  on  a humane  basis 
that  interesting  and  splendid  setting  for  a marvel- 
ous collection  of  live  animals.  Animals  from  all 
over  the  world  are  there.  Dr.  Hornaday  had  ful- 
filled another  of  his  earliest  ambitions. 

During  the  years  that  Dr.  Hornaday  served  as 
Director  of  the  Bronx  Zoo,  as  it  came  to  be  called 
affectionately  by  the  millions  of  people  who  en- 
joyed it,  he  kept  up,  in  his  vacation  periods,  his 
work  of  exploring  and  collecting.  Sketches  and 
photographs  took  the  place  of  specimens  when 
there  was  danger  of  any  species  being  exterminated. 
In  British  Columbia,  and  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  United  States,  among  other  places,  the  work 
was  carried  on.  Along  with  all  that  went  his 
writing  of  books  about  animals.  His  greatest  and 
most  valuable  book,  The  American  Natural  History , 
was  written  in  1904.  It  makes  the  animals  of 
North  America  five  for  its  readers.  Some  of  his 
other  important  books  are:  Camp  Fires  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Rockies , Our  Vanishing  Wild  Life , Minds 
and  Manners  of  Wild  Animals , and  A Wild  Animal 
Round-up. 

From  1910  to  1936  especially,  Dr.  Hornaday  was 
an  active  and  successful  defender  of  wild  life.  In 
1910  the  "Bayne  Bill”  was  passed  in  New  York 
State.  This  bill  stopped  all  sale  of  native  game  in 
the  state.  Good  sportsmen  supported  Dr.  Horna- 
day in  his  gallant  fight.  Other  states  have  followed 
the  example  of  New  York.  In  1910  also  Dr.  Horn- 
aday started  "the  last  fight  to  save  the  fur  seal.” 
After  a bitter  struggle  for  four  years,  a law  was 
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passed  by  Congress,  which  has,  since  1914,  pro- 
tected the  valuable  as  well  as  the  beautiful  seal.  The 
sale  of  bird  plumage  was  prohibited  by  law  in  1913. 
Dr.  Hornaday  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  that  law. 
Due  to  his  tireless  support,  and  often  to  his  active 
leadership,  the  number  of  ducks  or  geese  that  may 
be  killed  by  any  hunter  in  one  day  has  been  greatly 
reduced;  long  closed  seasons  have  been  brought 
about;  repeating  shotguns  have  been  allowed  only 
three  shots;  the  artificial  feeding  of  game  birds 
(baiting)  has  been  prohibited;  it  has  been  made 
unlawful  to  use  five  decoys  to  attract  game  birds 
to  a certain  place;  unfair  "sink  boxes,”  from  which 
shooting  can  take  place,  have  been  forbidden. 

At  more  than  eighty  years  of  age  Dr.  Hornaday 
still  kept  up  his  fight  for  wild-life  conservation. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  on  March  6,  1937,  he  was 
Director  of  the  Permanent  Wild  Life  Protection 
Fund  which  he  organized  in  1913-1914.  He  was 
wide  awake  to  every  need  for  the  protection  of 
wild  life,  and  he  expressed  his  views  fearlessly. 
Sportsmen  are  coming  more  and  more  to  respect 
his  sound  views.  Wild  life  is  having  a better  chance 
for  permanent  survival  because  of  his  vision  and 
his  courage.  No  one  deserves  more  grateful  recog- 
nition from  all  lovers  of  wild  life  — sportsmen, 
conservationists,  zoologists,  boys  and  girls,  citizens 
of  all  the  states  — than  Dr.  William  Temple  Horna- 
day. 


3.  A WILD-LIFE  SANCTUARY 

A sanctuary  is  a place  of  refuge.  In  olden  times 
sanctuaries  for  human  beings  were  established.  A 
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person  might  take  refuge  in  one  of  them  and  be 
safe  from  enemies.  A "wild-life  sanctuary’’  is  a 
natural  area  set  apart  in  which  wild  creatures  are 
safe.  In  a real  sanctuary  no  form  of  wild  life  is 
ever  harmed. 

"The  Sanctuary  and  Singing  Tower”  is  such 
a place.  It  is  located  at  Mountain  Lake,  Florida. 
The  tower  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  the  sanctuary 
with  which  this  book  is  concerned.  It  has  an  area 
of  fifty-three  acres.  It  includes  all  of  Iron  Moun- 
tain, which  is  the  highest  point  of  land  in  Florida. 
It  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  state,  and  is  a 
good  stopping  place  for  birds  that  are  crossing  the 
highlands  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Many  birds,  migrating  from  their  sum- 
mer homes  in  the  north,  stop  to  spend  the  winter 
in  the  sanctuary.  Others,  on  their  way  north  in 
the  spring,  stop  there  for  rest  in  safety. 

Many  birds  native  to  Florida  have  made  their 
homes  in  the  sanctuary.  Sixty-seven  species,  na- 
tive or  migratory,  have  been  identified  there.  The 
number  increases  year  by  year.  As  the  birds  find 
that  within  the  sanctuary  they  have  absolute  pro- 
tection, more  and  more  of  them  will  come. 

Besides  the  great  variety  of  foliage,  which  offers 
shelter  to  birds  of  varying  needs,  thousands  of 
bushes  have  been  planted  to  provide  berries  for 
them.  Many  birdbaths  provide  necessary  shallow 
drinking  places.  Everything  that  could  be  thought 
of  has  been  done,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  the 
birds  but  also  for  their  comfort.  Since  Florida  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  bird  states,  there  is  no 
month  in  the  year  when  some  bird  or  other  is  not 
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nesting  in  some  part  of  it.  A sanctuary  in  the 
center  of  it  is  most  desirable. 

Scarlet  flamingos  have  been  brought  to  the  sanc- 
tuary from  Cuba.  Florida  was  once  their  native 
habitat.  Hunters  and  plume  seekers,  however, 
caused  them  to  become  extinct  there.  Now  it  is 
hoped  that  from  the  sanctuary  they  will  go  out  to 
populate  the  state  again. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  sanctuary  at  Mountain 
Lake  does  not  contain  more  acres.  If  the  splendid 
protection  it  gives  on  its  fifty-three  acres  were  ex- 
tended over  a thousand  acres,  what  a bird  paradise 
would  arise!  There  is  a refuge  in  Louisiana  that 
has  a hundred  thousand  acres  or  more.  In  many 
states  there  are  refuges  that  range  in  size  from  a 
few  acres  to  many  thousands  of  acres.  Unfortu- 
nately they  cannot  be  called  real  sanctuaries,  be- 
cause hunting  is  allowed  at  certain  seasons  or 
because  some  wild  creature  is  destroyed  there  for 
some  supposed  harm  it  does.  There  is  a great 
need  for  more  wild-life  sanctuaries  in  which  every 
wild  thing  will  be  strictly  protected  at  all  times. 

4.  ORGANIZATIONS  THAT  WORK  FOR 
CONSERVATION 

Organizations  are  groups  of  people  who  join  to- 
gether to  do  certain  things.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
program  of  conservation  that  many  organizations 
have  formed  to  work  for  it.  I shall  describe  four 
of  them.  The  first  one  has  many  members  among 
boys  and  girls  in  the  schools.  Any  person  should 
be  proud  to  wear  its  badge  of  membership. 
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The  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies 

The  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies 
was  formed  in  New  York  State  in  1905.  The  fight 
to  protect  songbirds  had  been  won  before  that  date, 
but  the  newly  formed  organization  began  work  at 
once  to  help  in  the  fight  to  prevent  the  use  of 
feathers  or  bodies  of  birds  on  ladies’  hats.  In  1913 
that  fight  was  won,  and  the  Audubon  Societies 
deserve  the  chief  credit  for  it.  As  soon  as  the  organi- 
zation was  formed,  it  established  the  Junior  Audu- 
bon Club.  For  only  ten  cents  a year  any  boy  or 
girl  may  belong.  Over  five  million  children  have 
been  enrolled  and  have  followed  an  excellent  pro- 
gram of  bird  study  and  of  appreciation  for  nature. 
Until  1934  the  chief  work  of  the  association  was 
centered  upon  the  study  and  protection  of  birds, 
the  formation  and  support  of  sanctuaries  for  them, 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  use  of  feeding  sta- 
tions, etc.  Since  that  date  the  Association  has 
widened  its  work  to  include  the  entire  field  of  wild- 
life conservation.  It  is  fighting  to  prevent  erosion, 
pollution  of  streams  and  waterways,  wasteful  lum- 
bering, overgrazing,  overhunting,  useless  destruc- 
tion of  natural  wild-life  habitats,  and  all  measures 
that  are  harmful  to  conservation.  It  supplies 
wardens  who  guard  286,400  acres  of  land,  contained 
in  thirty  sanctuaries.  It  is  fighting  for  the  protec- 
tion of  persecuted  species  like  the  bald  eagle,  the 
road  runner  (which  is  the  state  bird  of  New  Mex- 
ico), the  California  condor,  the  white  and  the  brown 
pelican,  and  many  others.  It  has  a splendid  edu- 
cational program.  Bird-Lore , a magazine  published 
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every  other  month  by  the  Association,  is  full  of 
interesting  stories  about  birds  and  other  wild 
creatures  and  of  discussions  of  conservation.  Lan- 
tern slides  and  motion-picture  films  can  be  rented 
from  the  Association.  They  tell  many  stories  of 
happy,  as  well  as  persecuted,  wild  creatures.  A 
series  of  junior  leaflets  is  well  worth  owning.  Mem- 
bers of  Junior  Audubon  Clubs  get  six  of  the  leaflets 
each  year  with  their  ten-cent  membership.  To  be 
a member  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies,  either  as  a junior  or  grown-up,  means 
being  enrolled  in  the  great  army  of  those  who  are 
fighting  for  conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 
John  James  Audubon,  for  whom  the  Association  is 
named,  would  be  proud  of  the  work  it  is  now  doing 
and  will  continue  to  do. 


The  American  Nature  Association 

The  American  Nature  Association  was  formed  in 
1922.  Its  purpose  was  to  arouse  the  interest  of 
people  in  nature  and  to  show  how  measures  for 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources  should  and 
could  be  brought  about.  Its  purpose  also  was  to 
present  a program  of  nature  education.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1923,  it  began  to  publish  its  beautiful  Nature 
Magazine.  The  magazine  presents  with  absolute 
accuracy,  but  in  a form  for  easy  reading,  informa- 
tion that  is  interesting,  valuable,  and  useful.  Na- 
ture Magazine  tells  about  birds,  mammals,  flowers, 
insects,  fishes,  and  all  forms  of  nature.  The  photo- 
graphs, which  each  number  of  the  magazine  con- 
tains, are  more  than  worth  the  price  of  a year’s 
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subscription.  No  lover  of  nature  should  be  with- 
out them  or  the  other  material  that  the  magazine 
contains.  The  section  in  the  magazine  on  conser- 
vation is  especially  valuable.  There  can  be  found 
discussions  of  the  value  of  the  crow,  of  the  need 
for  protecting  the  mourning  dove,  of  the  work  that 
the  different  states  are  doing  or  are  not  doing  for 
conservation,  and  of  all  matters  that  belong  to  the 
subject  of  preserving  our  rich  heritage  of  natural 
resources.  The  American  Nature  Association  has 
published  bulletins  on  the  necessity  for  protecting 
hawks,  on  the  problem  of  the  disappearing  fur- 
bearing  animals,  and  on  nature  education  from 
many  points  of  view. 

The  American  Forestry  Association 

The  American  Forestry  Association  was  first  or- 
ganized in  1875.  It  was  the  first  organization  in 
this  country  of  people  who  saw  the  need  for  forests 
as  a permanent  source  of  wood  and  of  protection 
for  our  soil  and  water  supply.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  it  has  worked  to  preserve  our  forests.  It  is 
working  all  the  time  for: 

(1)  The  extension  of  national,  state,  and  com- 
munity forests,  the  replanting  of  trees  on  forest 
lands  that  have  been  cleared,  and  the  protection 
of  all  forests  from  destroying  fire; 

(2)  The  proper  management  of  public  and  pri- 
vate forests  and  the  more  extensive  planting  of  trees; 

(3)  The  conservation  of  America’s  wild  plant 
and  animal  life,  which  depend  upon  forests  for  their 
protection; 
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(4)  The  encouragement  of  more  use  of  the  forests 
for  purposes  of  recreation; 

(5)  The  education  of  people,  young  and  old,  in 
regard  to  nature,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
need  for  forest  protection;  and 

(6)  The  establishment  of  state  and  national  parks 
and  monuments  to  preserve  natural  scenery  of  espe- 
cial beauty. 

American  Conservation  — in  Picture  and  Story  is 
the  name  of  a book  that  The  American  Forestry 
Association  published  in  1935  to  mark  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of  its  founding.  The  book  gives  a 
splendid  picture  of  America’s  natural  resources, 
the  part  they  have  played  in  the  development  of 
the  country,  the  way  they  have  been  used  or  mis- 
used, and  the  spread  of  the  movement  for  their 
conservation.  It  is  a worthy  monument  of  a great 
work  in  which  The  American  Forestry  Association 
has  played  an  important  part.  The  Association 
also  publishes  a beautiful  illustrated  magazine 
called  American  Forests . 


The  Camp  Fire  Club  of  America  and  The  Committee 
on  Conservation  of  Forests  and  Wild  Life 

The  Camp  Fire  Club  of  America  has  its  main 
offices  in  New  York  City.  In  1909  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton  and  Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday,  who  were 
members,  wrote  a letter  to  the  directors  of  the  club. 
In  their  letter  they  suggested  the  need  for  the  club 
to  form  a Committee  on  Conservation  of  Forests 
and  Wild  Life.  Their  suggestion  was  acted  upon 
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These  magazines  represent  three  associations  that  work  especially 
for  conservation. 


favorably,  and  the  committee  was  formed.  One 
sentence  of  the  letter  said:  "In  view  of  the  alarm- 
ingly rapid  rate  at  which  the  best  of  American  wild 
life  is  being  swept  away,  it  has  now  become  a duty 
of  good  citizenship  to  take  an  active  part  in  con- 
serving these  most  desirable  natural  resources.”  In 
that  one  sentence  is  contained  a statement  of  pur- 
pose that  caused  the  committee  to  work  for  the 
"Plumage  Bill,”  which  forbids  the  use  of  plumes 
in  the  millinery  business;  for  the  establishment  of 
Glacier  National  Park;  for  the  protection  of  the 
fur-bearing  seals  of  Alaska;  and  for  a bill  to  forbid 
the  sale  of  wild  game  and  game  birds.  Many  other 
measures  for  conservation  of  forests  and  wild  life 
have  been  fought  for  or  begun  by  the  committee, 
but  the  four  that  have  been  mentioned  show  how 
much  a group  of  earnest  conservationists  can  help 
to  accomplish  in  even  a few  years. 
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Other  Organizations 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  prints  each  year  a list  of  organ- 
izations concerned  with  wild-life  protection.  More 
than  forty-five  national  and  international  organi- 
zations, in  addition  to  the  four  I have  named,  were 
given  on  the  latest  fist.  There  are  additional 
organizations  in  every  state  of  the  United  States. 
Many  of  them  perform  the  same  kind  of  service 
for  conservation  that  has  been  described.  Any  one 
of  them  would  be  a good  organization  to  help. 

5.  ARBOR  DAY 

Great  movements  to  improve  conditions  have 
small  beginnings.  Usually  one  person  gets  a vision 
of  the  need.  He  begins  to  talk  to  his  friends.  He 
discusses  with  them  the  bad  condition.  He  tells 
them  what  he  thinks  should  be  done.  He  inspires 
them  with  some  of  his  own  feeling  about  the  mat- 
ter, especially  with  a desire  to  do  something  about 
it.  He  listens  to  their  advice  and  begins  to  make 
plans.  Soon  work  gets  under  way.  It  often  spreads 
over  the  entire  community,  and  sometimes  over  an 
entire  state  or  even  over  the  entire  country. 

Suppose  a boy  or  girl  notices  how  neglected  the 
school  grounds  are.  Torn  papers  may  have  been 
left  to  drift  about  with  every  wind  that  blows. 
Old  cans  and  other  rubbish  may  have  been  allowed 
to  accumulate.  It  may  be  the  habit  of  the  school 
children  to  throw  refuse  on  the  ground  at  any  time. 
The  school  grounds  appear  unsightly.  "I  don’t 
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like  to  see  our  schoolyard  looking  neglected  and 
messy,”  says  the  boy  or  girl.  The  matter  is  men- 
tioned to  a sympathetic  friend.  "We  must  do 
something  about  it,”  they  agree.  They  mention  the 
matter  to  their  teacher.  She  encourages  them  to 
go  ahead.  Perhaps  she  takes  part  in  a class  dis- 
cussion which  they  conduct.  Plans  are  made.  One 
committee  takes  charge  of  supplying  trash  cans  to 
be  put  in  convenient  places.  Another  committee 
goes  to  all  the  other  classrooms  to  tell  the  other 
children  about  the  need  for  greater  care.  Enthu- 
siasm begins  to  grow.  Tours  of  inspection  are 
made.  A Clean-up  Day  is  arranged  for.  The  whole 
school  — pupils,  teachers,  and  janitor  — may  take 
part.  The  school  grounds  are  made  clean  and  or- 
derly. A few  regulations  are  agreed  upon  to  keep 
them  in  that  condition.  Perhaps  other  schools  in 
the  neighborhood  may  follow  their  example.  The 
movement  that  the  one  boy  or  girl  started  grows 
and  grows. 

Arbor  Day  came  about  in  much  that  way.  It 
was  not  started  by  a boy  or  a girl,  but  by  a man 
who  saw  how  bare  his  state  was  of  trees,  and  what 
benefits  would  come  if  trees  were  planted.  Mr.  J. 
Sterling  Morton  lived  in  Nebraska.  He  loved  trees, 
and  Nebraska  had  comparatively  few  of  them. 
"Let  us  plant  trees  everywhere  in  our  state,”  he 
said  to  his  friends.  Up  and  down  the  state  he  went, 
making  speeches  wherever  he  could.  He  inspired 
many  people  with  his  enthusiasm.  On  April  10, 
1872,  the  first  tree-planting  day  was  observed. 
More  than  a million  young  trees  were  set  out  at 
different  places  in  Nebraska  on  that  day.  Mr. 
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Morton  had  started  a movement  that  was  soon  to 
sweep  over  the  United  States. 

By  1900  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union 
observed  a tree-planting  day  in  one  way  or  another. 
In  New  York  and  some  other  states,  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  a city  or  district  names  one 
day  each  year  as  Arbor  Day.  In  the  Northern 
states  a day  in  spring  is  selected.  In  those  states 
trees  are  planted  by  school  children  on  school 
grounds.  Usually  appropriate  programs  are  given 
to  accompany  the  planting.  In  some  of  the  South- 
ern states,  a day  in  winter  is  named,  for  that  is  the 
best  time  to  set  out  trees  there.  Sometimes  the 
governor  of  the  state  announces  the  date  to  be  ob- 
served. In  some  states  the  same  date  is  observed 
each  year.  It  is  a holiday  in  Arizona  and  in 
Nebraska  on  April  22  of  each  year.  That  is  the 
birthday  of  J.  Sterling  Morton.  In  California  the 
date  is  March  7,  which  is  the  birthday  of  Luther 
Burbank,  who  did  so  much  to  improve  flowers  and 
fruits  and  to  protect  plant  life.  In  Texas  the  date 
is  February  22,  Washington’s  birthday.  Anyone 
who  has  visited  Mount  Vernon,  Washington’s 
home,  will  know  how  much  he  loved  trees  and 
shrubs  and  gardens.  The  trees  and  shrubs  he 
planted  and  the  gardens  he  designed  are  still  to  be 
seen  there. 

On  Arbor  Day,  trees  and  shrubs  are  planted 
around  private  homes.  They  are  planted  on  school 
grounds  and  around  public  buildings.  They  are 
planted  in  city  and  state  parks.  Of  course,  some 
people,  as  well  as  some  schools  and  cities,  do  not 
observe  the  day  by  any  real  planting.  Sometimes 
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they  have  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers 
they  want.  Sometimes  they  forget.  But  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton  and  those  who  helped  him  start  the 
movement  hoped  that  everybody  on  one  day  in  the 
year  at  least  would  think  of  the  value  of  trees. 
Their  chief  desire  was  to  have  trees  planted,  but 
along  with  that  went  the  desire  to  make  people 
think  about  trees  and  come  to  love  them.  That 
would  help  to  bring  about  the  conservation  of 
forests. 

Bird  Day  is  another  day  that  is  being  observed 
in  many  places.  How  appropriate  that  it  should 
be  joined  with  Arbor  Day,  as  is  sometimes  done! 
The  birds,  at  least,  should  sing  for  joy  at  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  and  shrubs.  That  day  may  grow  to  be 
widespread,  just  as  Arbor  Day  has  grown.  Both 
grew  from  small  beginnings.  Both  are  important 
and  worthy  of  observance. 

6.  CAN  A SCHOOL  HELP  THE  MOVEMENT 
FOR  CONSERVATION? 

There  is  only  one  right  answer  to  that  question. 
It  is  Yes.  Of  course,  a school  might  not  know  how 
to  help,  just  as  any  boy  or  girl  might  not  know 
what  to  do.  A few  suggestions  will  help  to  point 
out  the  way. 

In  many  schoolyards  are  birds’  nests.  Many 
young  children  do  not  know  how  necessary  it  is  tc 
keep  away  from  nests.  They  try  to  see  the  eggs  or 
the  young  birds.  They  frighten  the  mother  away 
a hundred  times  without  thinking  what  the  result 
may  be.  She  cannot  keep  the  eggs  warm  or  feed 
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the  young,  perhaps.  Boys  and  girls  in  the  upper 
grades  could  help  to  make  real  bird  lovers  and  pro- 
tectors out  of  younger  children.  They  could  show 
by  their  example  how  to  treat  a bird’s  nest. 

Sometimes  boys  throw  stones  at  birds.  Some- 
times they  make  collections  of  birds’  eggs.  In 
school  it  would  be  possible  to  set  aside  a half  hour 
once  or  twice  a week  during  the  spring  for  discus- 
sion of  the  need  for  bird  protection.  Someone 
might  tell  the  class  how  birds  eat  harmful  insects. 
Someone  might  tell  how  they  eat  the  seeds  of 
weeds.  Junior  Audubon  Societies  could  be  organ- 
ized and  club  meetings  held  in  order  to  do  certain 
things,  such  as  making  birdhouses,  birdbaths,  or 
feeding  stations.  The  state  bird  might  be  studied, 
and  even  a class  bird  might  be  adopted.  Many 
states  have  strict  laws  against  disturbing  birds.  If 
some  person  kept  on  injuring  the  birds  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a school,  the  school  might  ask  to  have 
the  law  enforced.  Cruel  treatment  of  any  creature 
should  be  reported. 

Near  many  schools  are  clumps  of  wildflowers. 
Sometimes  they  are  rare  flowers,  like  the  pink 
lady’s-slipper  or  the  trailing  arbutus.  Sometimes 
they  might  easily  become  rare  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, if  they  were  picked  so  that  the  roots  or 
branches  were  injured.  Whole  dogwood  trees  are 
often  torn  to  pieces  by  thoughtless  people.  Moun- 
tain laurel  is  broken  so  that  it  may  never’ recover. 
Violets,  bloodroots,  and  columbines  are  pulled  up 
by  the  roots.  In  a school  no  flowers  should  be 
used  for  bouquets  unless  they  are  picked  properly 
and  wisely.  A special  clump  of  flowers  might 
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well  be  selected  for  protection  by  the  pupils  of  a 
classroom  or  a whole  school.  Sometimes  beau- 
tiful wildflowers  may  be  transplanted  to  a special 
wildflower  garden  on  the  schoolyard,  if  they  can 
be  properly  tended.  Other  flower  and  shrubbery 
gardens  might  be  planted  and  cultivated.  The 
location  of  state  flowers  might  be  determined,  and 
then  carefully  guarded. 

Two  or  three  shade  trees  in  a schoolyard  are 
useful  and  beautiful.  They  furnish  a sheltered 
spot  where  classes  can  sometimes  be  held.  To  read 
about  nature  while  sitting  under  a spreading  tree, 
with  birds  singing  in  its  branches,  is  a pleasant  ex- 
perience. To  sit  under  such  a tree  and  hold  a dis- 
cussion about  forest  preservation  would  result  in  a 
better  understanding  of  the  subject.  A leafy  tree 
would  make  the  schoolyard  cooler  on  a hot  day. 
It  would  always  furnish  a source  for  observation. 
Pupils  could  see  its  buds  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
Its  leaves  would  come  forth  and  would  fall  for  their 
observing  eyes.  To  watch  a tree  grow  year  by 
year  is  worth  while.  That  would  be  especially  true 
for  any  class  that  had  planted  the  young  tree. 
When  at  last  it  had  grown  into  beauty,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  might  point  with  pride  at  it  and 
say,  "We  planted  it.” 

Of  course  a class  in  school  could  read  about  forest 
conservation,  could  go  to  see  some  woodland  tract, 
could  go  to  watch  foresters  at  work,  and  could 
learn  about  the  best  way  to  protect  trees.  On 
camping  trips  they  could  practice  putting  the  cook- 
ing fire  out  carefully.  They  might  even  help  pre- 
serve some  beautiful  trees  that  were  about  to  be 
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cut  down.  To  know  trees  well  is  to  want  to  save 
them. 

There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  a school 
can  help  the  movement  for  conservation.  Safety 
and  health  campaigns  suggest  themselves  at  once. 
Everyone  knows  how  a school  can  help  with  them. 
The  Red  Cross  is  an  organization  that  protects 
human  life.  Schools  might  well  help  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  The 
S.P.C.A.  helps  to  protect  animals  from  injury.  It 
is  an  organization  for  conservation  as  well  as  for 
humane  treatment.  Schools  might  subscribe  to 
some  magazine  like  Nature  Magazine,  which  has  a 
page  each  month  devoted  to  conservation.  It 
would  suggest  a dozen  ideas  to  wide-awake  boys 
and  girls  who  want  to  help  a movement  in  which 
they  believe.  Indeed,  schools  need  not  fail  to 
help  conserve  natural  resources  for  lack  of  worthy 
things  to  do. 


SUMMARY 

Conservation  is  a word  that  will  be  heard  more 
often  in  the  future  than  it  is  heard  now  or  has  been 
heard  in  the  past.  Many  people  realize  how  nec- 
essary it  is  to  conserve  the  water  power,  the  soil, 
the  forests,  the  game,  and  the  minerals  we  have. 
Countries  that  have  used  too  freely  all  their  natural 
resources  suffer.  Anyone  can  see  how  that  would 
be.  Unfortunately,  some  people  say:  "We  owe 
nothing  to  the  future.  We  will  use  everything  we 
can  lay  our  hands  on.”  They  are  the  ones  who 
strip  the  land  of  forests,  who  move  from  one  place 
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they  have  used  up,  to  another  that  is  still  rich  in 
natural  resources,  and  who  kill  every  duck  or  other 
game  bird  they  can  find,  regardless  of  its  scarcity. 

But  conservationists,  of  whom  there  are  coming 
to  be  more  and  more,  say:  "We  will  use  our  natural 
resources  wisely.  We  will  cut  trees,  but  we  will 
plant  others.  We  will  take  some  game,  but  we 
will  be  sure  that  the  supply  is  not  being  exhausted. 
We  will  give  the  game  birds  and  animals  many 
opportunities  to  keep  up  their  numbers.  We  will 
have  regard  for  beauty,  and  we  will  decide  which 
of  the  wild  creatures  must  be  protected  for  all 
time.  We  will  be  intelligent  about  our  use  of  what 
we  have.”  They  are  the  persons  who  make  bird 
and  game  sanctuaries.  They  own  forest  preserves. 
They  set  aside  land  for  state  parks.  They  know 
how  to  farm  and  still  keep  the  land  fertile.  They 
do  not  make  war  upon  crows  and  destroy  them  to 
the  last  member  of  the  species,  even  if  crows  are 
sometimes  annoying. 

Wise  conservationists  take  many  things  into  con- 
sideration. If  a dam  to  conserve  water  power  is 
to  be  built,  they  wifi  see  whether  valuable  timber 
or  bird  haunts  will  be  destroyed.  Perhaps  natural 
beauty  that  should  be  preserved  will  be  destroyed 
by  stopping  the  customary  flow  of  water  in  the 
stream.  Perhaps  the  power  is  not  really  necessary. 
After  careful  consideration  the  dam  may  not  be 
built  at  all.  Highway  engineers  should  be  conser- 
vationists. Lumbermen,  farmers,  and  ranchmen 
should  be.  So  should  sportsmen.  And  a great 
many  of  all  these  people  are  eager  to  save  for 
the  future  at  the  same  time  that  they  use  wisely 
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in  the  present.  Using  wisely  may  mean  not  to 
use  at  all  sometimes.  A good  slogan  for  conser- 
vationists would  be,  Preserving  for  the  Future  While 
Using  Wisely  Now. 

Boys  and  girls  in  school  should  study  what  they 
need  to  do  as  a means  of  helping  the  conservation 
movement.  Perhaps  they  could  point  out  some 
of  the  natural  resources  that  are  being  destroyed 
completely.  Rare  flowers,  birds,  trees  or  unusual 
beauty  spots  may  be  close  to  them.  They  could 
be  preserved  if  the  boys  and  girls  would  make 
an  effort.  Arbor  Day  should  be  observed  each 
year.  The  work  of  great  conservationists  should  be 
studied  for  suggestions  as  to  how  to  carry  out  the 
work.  Membership  in  organizations  that  work  for 
conservation  should  be  taken  and  encouraged. 
Sanctuaries,  preserves,  and  parks  should  be  visited 
and  their  management  studied.  Boys  and  girls  can 
be  intelligent  about  conservation,  and  they  can 
assist  in  the  work. 

SOME  THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Get  copies  of  Nature  Magazine  for  the  year 
1937  and  make  a list  of  conservation  needs  as 
they  are  suggested  on  the  page  in  the  magazine 
devoted  to  that  subject.  Put  the  list  on  the  black- 
board for  class  discussion. 

2.  Write  to  your  state  conservation  department 
to  find  out  if  there  are  any  problems  of  soil  erosion 
in  your  state,  and  if  so  what  is  being  done  about 
preventing  further  erosion  and  about  restoring  this 
eroded  land  to  its  former  condition. 

3.  In  the  World  Almanac  for  1937  find  the  list 
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of  great  dams  of  modern  times,  on  page  759.  On 
an  outline  map  show  their  location. 

4.  Study  carefully  the  work  of  one  of  the  societies 
that  you  find  named  in  section  4 of  this  Part  (page 
222)  and  report  on  it  to  your  class. 

5.  Write  to  your  state  fish  and  game  commission 
about  sanctuaries  or  refuges  that  your  state  main- 
tains. Prepare  a paper  on  one  of  these  and  read 
it  to  your  classmates. 

6.  Try  to  make  a fist  of  ten  conservationists. 
Search  in  books  for  their  names  and  the  kind  of 
work  they  have  done.  The  junior  encyclopedias, 
such  as  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia , will  help 
you  to  find  out  about  them.  Tell  your  class  about 
one  of  them.  They  may  be  engineers,  foresters, 
botanists,  or  farmers.  Arrange  their  names  in  a 
table  like  the  following: 


GREAT  CONSERVATIONISTS 


Name 

Important  Work 

Date 

How  Recognized 
by  Others 

7.  Read  parts  of  one  of  Dr.  Hornaday’s  books 
that  are  listed  on  pages  217-220.  Report  your 
opinion  of  it  to  your  classmates. 

8.  Plan  some  activity  in  conservation  for  your 
class  to  undertake.  Hold  discussions  about  what 
you  think  should  be  done.  Keep  a record  of  your 
plan,  the  discussions,  and  the  final  results. 

9.  Describe  some  conservation  work  you  have 
seen:  a fish  hatchery,  a forest  preserve,  a state 
game  sanctuary,  a power  dam,  etc.  Did  it  have 
any  real  value?  (It  might  not,  you  know.) 
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10.  Be  sure  that  you  know  the  meaning  of  these 


words: 

ardent 

arid 

artificial 

decoy 

diligently 

erosion  pollution 

fertility  supervision 

grandeur  taxidermist 

irrigation  taxidermy 

persecute  terraces 

PART  SEVEN 


A LOVE  FOR  LIFE  ABOUT  US 


I sat  perfectly  still  and  let  myself  become  a part  of  the  landscape. 
Gradually  I became  aware  of  the  wild  life  about  me.  ( See  page  242.) 
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A LOVE  FOR  LIFE  ABOUT  US 

Our  lives  are  full  of  many  things.  We  work. 
We  eat.  We  play.  We  read.  We  talk.  We  rest. 
But  we  are  richer  and  more  contented  when  we 
have  learned  to  be  alive  to  all  the  life  that  sur- 
rounds us. 

Our  knowledge  of  our  environment  has  small 
beginnings.  First  we  notice  light  and  movement. 
Then  we  hear  sounds  and  learn  their  meanings.  We 
begin  to  know  and  love  people.  We  walk  along 
the  streets  or  into  the  fields,  and  there  we  learn 
new  things  and  increase  the  number  of  our  inter- 
ests. We  talk  with  people  about  what  we  see. 
We  read  books  that  give  us  the  added  information 
we  want  or  that  suggest  other  things  that  we  have 
not  seen  or  do  not  know  about.  Our  knowledge  of 
our  environment  extends. 

It  is  then  that  we  most  enjoy  a walk  among 
familiar  or  even  strange  surroundings.  We  have 
knowledge  to  assist  us  to  further  enjoyment.  A 
book  entitled  The  Charm  of  Birds , written  by  Vis- 
count Grey  of  Falloden,  is  a record  of  the  joy  an 
observer  may  find  in  his  environment.  Libraries 
are  full  of  such  books,  which  will  help  us  to  increase 
our  own  powers  of  observation. 

He  is  poor  indeed  in  appreciation  of  fife  who  can- 
not walk  leisurely  and  quietly  in  the  woods  and 
fields  observing  the  life  and  habits  of  wild  creatures. 
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Such  hours  cannot  be  too  frequent,  if  knowledge 
and  sympathy  and  interest  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  making  them  more  profitable  for  joy  in  life, 
love  of  life,  and  knowledge  of  its  varied  ways. 

1.  ONE  HOUR  OF  OBSERVATION 

It  was  four  o’clock.  After  working  all  morning 
and  until  that  time  in  the  afternoon  on  a day  in 
early  July,  I knew  I would  find  rest  in  the  shade  of 
apple  trees  grateful.  The  grass  in  the  lawn  was 
close  clipped  and  of  a soothing  green.  Blue,  white, 
and  pink  Delphinium,  or  larkspur,  and  pink,  red, 
and  white  hollyhocks  were  making  the  perennial 
border  glow  with  life.  A few  white  clouds  drifted 
across  the  deep-blue  expanse  of  sky.  The  green  of 
elms  and  oaks  and  evergreens  toned  everything  to 
deeper  and  more  pleasing  shades  of  color.  Rest 
on  such  an  afternoon  would  be  grateful  indeed. 

So  I sank  into  a steamer  chair  and  let  beauty 
drift  around  me.  I sat  perfectly  still  and  let  myself 
become  a part  of  the  landscape.  I looked  across 
the  lawn  or  through  the  space  between  two  old 
apple  trees.  The  perennial  border  closed  my  view 
at  the  far  end  of  the  lawn.  Trees  and  my  home 
nestled  closely  behind  me.  The  spot  was  perfect 
for  observation  of  wild  life,  even  though  it  had  a 
most  cultivated ‘and  civilized  appearance. 

Wild  fife  soon  began  to  come  into  my  conscious- 
ness. Suddenly  I began  to  direct  my  attention  to 
the  birds,  which  came  hopping,  or  circling,  or 
hovering  near.  While  I rested  they  were  busy  with 
whatever  job  they  found  to  do. 
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Two  robins  hopped  across  the  quiet  lawn.  They 
had  built  a nest  in  the  crotch  of  a small  elm  close 
to  the  door  of  my  home.  I had  seen  their  hungry 
brood  stretching  funny  wide  mouths  over  the  rim 
of  the  nest.  Now  the  robins  were  busy  getting 
food  for  themselves.  They  hopped  now  here,  now 
there.  They  seemed  to  stop  and  listen  to  some 
sound  in  the  earth  of  the  lawn.  They  turned  their 
heads  from  side  to  side,  listening  intently.  Then- 
bright,  black,  beady  eyes  seemed  to  pierce  the  very 
grass  roots.  With  a quick  thrust  of  their  sharp 
bills  they  grasped  a worm,  which  only  they  could 
hear.  Jerk,  jerk,  jerk!  Out  came  the  worm,  which 
was  quickly  gulped  down.  With  little  swift  runs 
and  sudden  stops  they  kept  up  their  search. 

A flicker  shot  into  an  elm  tree  and  settled  on  a 
branch  high  up.  He  gave  his  sharp  call  of  several 
loud,  quick  notes.  Two  more  flickers  followed  him. 
Then  such  a chattering  began.  The  three  flickers 
bobbed  their  heads.  They  jumped  from  branch 
to  branch.  They  spread  their  strong  tails,  showing 
the  touches  of  yellow  and  black  in  the  feathers. 
The  white  patches  on  their  backs  just  above  their 
tails  ruffled  like  signals.  Suddenly,  like  arrows 
shot  from  strong  bows,  they  sped  away  to  the, 
thicket  from  which  an  old  dead  oak  trunk  rose,  its 
bare  wood  full  of  holes  in  which  those  or  other 
flickers  had  reared  their  young. 

A song  sparrow  in  a high  bough  of  an  apple  tree 
began  to  pour  out  a jubilant,  melodious  song.  His 
throat  rippled  with  the  notes  of  his  song.  Con- 
tentment and  joy  were  his.  He  flew  closer  to  me 
and  settled  upon  a fence  post,  so  close  that  the 
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brown  streaks  on  his  gray-white  breast  were  plainly 
evident,  identifying  him  from  all  others  of  the 
sparrow  tribe.  But  his  song  would  have  done  that 
anyway.  I had  counted  four  nests  of  young  ones 
on  the  ground  and  in  low  growing  shrubs  close  to 
my  own  home.  Soon  a mother  song  sparrow 
lighted  on  the  lawn  near  by.  Three  hungry  young 
ones,  equal  to  her  in  size,  followed  close  upon  her 
trail.  They  teased  twitteringly  for  food,  and  she 
gave  it  to  them,  choosing  each  in  its  turn,  it  seemed 
to  me,  as  I watched,  motionless. 

Across  the  patch  of  sky  between  the  apple  trees 
swept  a chimney  swift.  With  quick  darts  and 
snatches  it  captured  flying  insects.  Then  two, 
four  — and  then  too  many  to  count  — other  chimney 
swifts  joined  the  flowing  procession.  They  wheeled 
and  circled.  If  I had  not  been  too  lazy  to  turn,  I 
might  have  seen  one  or  more  of  them  drop  like  a 
stone  into  the  chimney  of  my  house.  I was  sat- 
isfied to  watch  the  easy,  ceaseless  sweep  of  their 
flight,  and  the  gleam  of  their  gray-white  breasts, 
and  the  noiseless  motion  of  their  wings  in  the  clear 
sunlight. 

A barn  swallow  swept  out  of  the  sky  where  the 
swifts  were  doing  their  part  in  destroying  insect 
pests.  His  red-brown  breast  and  his  glossy  black 
wings  circled  low  over  the  vegetable  garden.  Often 
he  and  others  of  his  kind  swoop  up  and  down  the 
rows  of  cabbages,  beans,  and  lettuce.  That  is  a 
favorite  feeding  place.  Occasionally  one  of  the 
swallows  darts  down  in  the  garden  and  captures 
some  destructive  worm  or  insect.  I like  to  see  them 
do  it.  Now  the  lone  barn  swallow  swept  like  a shaft 
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of  red-brown  light  back  and  forth  three  times  over 
the  garden.  Then  he  rose  in  graceful  sailing  trim 
and  made  straight  for  the  old  barn  across  the 
fields,  where  his  home  most  surely  was. 

Still  I lay  resting,  feeling  more  and  more  the 
peace  of  the  beautiful  wild  things  and  the  trees 
and  the  sky. 

A small  bird  appeared  upon  a cedar  post,  which 
helped  support  an  arbor  of  Concord  grapes.  How 
busy  she  was!  She  pulled  off  the  dry  strips  of 
cedar  bark.  Beneath  the  bark  she  gathered  fine 
shreds  of  bark  fiber.  The  black  V that  her  wings 
made  against  the  olive-yellow  of  her  back  told  me 
that  she  was  a female  goldfinch.  Her  vivid  yellow 
and  black  mate  would  be  somewhere  in  the  garden, 
clinging  to  a swaying  stalk  where  seeds  had  formed. 
She  and  her  mate  had  only  lately  come  to  the 
garden,  for  they  made  their  nests  later  than  most 
other  birds.  Away  she  flew,  her  small  beak  filled 
with  cedar  fibers.  Sometime,  I thought,  I would 
follow  her  flight  to  the  nest  she  was  making  in  a 
sheltering  tree.  Now  I would  not  interrupt  the 
pleasure  of  my  hour  of  rest  and  observation. 

The  quiet  mournful  sound  of  a cuckoo  had  been 
coming  nearer  and  nearer.  Among  the  chattering 
of  the  chimney  swifts,  the  melodious  notes  of  the 
song  sparrows,  and  the  various  other  bird  calls,  the 
cuckoo’s  intermittent  notes  had  insisted  upon  being 
heard.  Perhaps  it  is  going  to  Tain,  I thought,  for 
they  call  the  cuckoo  the  "rain-crow”  and  say  that 
his  persistent  calling  foretells  rain.  Whether  that 
is  only  an  unfounded  belief  or  not,  the  rain-crow 
or  cuckoo  is  a shy  bird  and  seldom  seen  unless  one 
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is  absolutely  quiet.  Now  the  bird  slipped  — he 
came  so  quietly  — from  a thicket  of  oaks  to  the 
apple  tree  right  before  my  eyes.  His  long  tail  and 
slim  body  with  its  cream-colored  breast  and  olive- 
yellow  back  lay  along  a branch  of  the  apple  tree 
so  like  the  limb  on  which  he  crouched  that  one  who 
had  not  seen  him  land  there  would  hardly  have 
discovered  him.  He  was  still  except  for  a slight 
movement  of  his  graceful  head,  ending  in  a curved 
beak.  Then  he  glided  from  the  apple  tree  to  an 
elm.  From  there  he  slipped  silently  to  a thicket  of 
trees  beyond  the  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  per- 
ennial border.  He  was  gone.  Only  his  low-pitched, 
mournful  cry,  taken  up  again  when  he  felt  safely 
screened,  told  of  his  presence. 

Suddenly  what  a burst  of  song  shattered  the 
silence  on  the  left!  A bobolink  had  risen  on  swiftly 
beating  wings.  His  song  was  the  liveliest,  the 
most  colorful  of  the  afternoon.  He  circled  over  me, 
and  then  swept  off  above  the  treetops,  singing  as 
he  went.  I saw  him  disappear  behind  the  foliage 
of  a great  elm  far  across  the  fields.  I hoped  that 
he  and  his  glorious  song  would  come  again. 

A Baltimore  oriole  flew  straight  from  an  elm 
tree,  where  his  deserted  nest  hung  from  one  of  the 
high  swaying  branches.  He  had  been  cheerful  and 
friendly  during  the  early  summer  while  his  mate 
sat  on  her  nest,  and  later  while  his  young  were 
growing  up.  Now  in  July  his  work  was  done  and 
his  happy  song  had  ceased.  He  used  to  come  near 
and  pour  out  his  song  whenever  anyone  was  talk- 
ing, either  in  the  house  or  on  the  lawn.  He  had 
been  a good  companion.  Now  he  landed,  silent,  in 
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the  apple  tree,  and  I saw  that  his  black-and-orange 
suit,  which  had  been  brilliant  and  always  spic  and 
span,  was  becoming  a little  pale  and  worn.  I 
thanked  him  for  all  the  days  of  pleasure  he  had 
given,  and  rested  content  in  the  thought  that  next 
year  he  would  come  again  and  build  in  the  same 
elm  tree  and  sing  his  delightful  song. 

Far  away  across  the  garden  a hollyhock  swayed 
although  no  wind  had  sprung  up.  A little  speck 
left  it  and  another  hollyhock  moved  as  if  blown 
upon  vigorously.  Nearer  and  nearer  to  me,  other 
hollyhocks  and  Delphinium  stalks  swayed  in  turn. 
A hummingbird  was  making  his  rounds  of  all  the 
flowers.  His  wings  fanned  ceaselessly.  He  poised 
in  front  of  a blossom.  He  thrust  in  his  long  pointed 
bill  and  gathered  the  sweetness  from  the  depths 
of  all  the  blossoms.  At  last  he  sat  on  an  apple  tree 
branch  right  in  front  of  me.  He  ruffled  his  wings 
and  the  sun  caught  the  gleam  of  the  ruby  feathers 
on  his  throat.  In  a flash  he  was  gone. 

My  hour  of  rest  had  come  to  an  end.  I started 
to  my  work.  "Yank-yank!  Yank-yank!”  A red- 
breasted nuthatch  scuttled  down  the  trunk  of  an 
elm  tree,  head  first.  He  darted  his  little  black- 
topped  head,  with  its  sharp  bill,  here  and  there  as  he 
cleared  the  elm  bark  of  insects  and  worms.  "Yank- 
yank!  Yank-yank!”  his  coarse  voice  sounded  as 
he  worked.  He  was  not  afraid.  He  seemed  not 
to  know  and  not  to  care  that  anyone  watched  him. 

The  hour  had  ended.  I went  away.  Another  day 
it  would  be  just  the  same,  except  that  other  birds 
might  come  or  other  things  might  engage  my  atten- 
tion. Birds  and  trees  and  quietness  had  interested 
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me  for  this  hour.  Ants  or  butterflies  might  do  it 
the  next  time.  Perhaps  woodchucks  and  their 
ways  might  do  it;  or  a soaring  hawk;  or  cawing 
crows;  or  the  cows  in  the  neighboring  field;  or 
ducks  on  the  brook;  or  a book;  or  maybe,  with 
closed  eyes,  all  the  sounds  of  life  about  me.  What- 
ever the  center  of  interest  might  be,  I would  be 
refreshed  and  led  on  to  further  observation. 

2.  TWO  STORIES 

Bradford  Peters  was  in  my  seventh-grade  English 
class.  He  could  not  spell  well  and  his  paragraphs 
were  not  always  perfect.  He  could,  however,  tell 
more  interesting  stories  about  things  he  had  seen 
in  nature  than  any  boy  in  the  class.  He  kept  his 
eyes  open  and  he  loved  every  wild  thing,  as  well 
as  every  tame  one.  At  school  he  was  taking  care 
of  some  pigeons,  some  ducks,  and  some  rabbits. 
He  had  many  stories  to  tell  about  them.  One  day 
he  brought  me  some  stories  about  his  observations 
in  the  summertime.  I thought  them  so  good,  in 
everything  but  spelling  and  paragraphing,  which 
I knew  we  could  mend,  that  I said  to  him,  ''Let’s 
some  day  put  your  stories  into  a book  for  other 
boys  and  girls  to  read. ” Bradford  was  very  doubtful 
about  his  ability,  but  he  set  to  work.  When  only 
seven  or  eight  of  his  stories  had  been  finished,  I 
went  away.  Bradford  said  he  would  go  on  with 
his  writing. 

I want  to  present  two  of  his  stories  here  so  that 
his  early  interest  in  the  nature  world  may  not  be 
wholly  lost.  He  has  not  told  what  happened  to 
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his  two  gulls.  I hope  they  are  still  flying  some- 
where on  the  coast  of  Maine.  He  has  not  told  how 
the  ten  ducklings  got  along  in  the  ''dangerous 
world.’’  I hope  they  fared  well  in  it.  I have 
given  the  stories  just  as  he  wrote  them  except  for 
changing  the  incorrect  spelling,  of  which  he  was 
always  ashamed,  and  placing  a few  of  his  sentences 
in  other  parts  of  his  paragraphs  to  make  them 
belong  more  naturally. 

The  Two  Gulls 

I was  walking  on  an  island  near  North  Haven, 
Maine.  This  island  was  one  on  which  sea  gulls 
breed.  Gulls  lay  from  one  to  three  eggs,  gray  with 
spots  just  like  the  colors  of  rocks.  I picked  up  one 
little  baby  gull  that  had  just  hatched.  It  had  the 
eggshell  lying  beside  it.  There  were  two  other  eggs 
hatching,  but  I found  another  nest  of  three  eggs, 
and  I took  one  that  was  pecking  its  way  out.  I put 
the  egg  near  the  stove.  When  I came  and  looked 
at  it  in  the  morning  it  had  hatched  and  my  two 
little  gulls  were  peeping  for  food.  They  were  almost 
the  same  color  as  the  eggshell  except  a little  lighter. 
They  were  very  cunning,  their  down  being  very 
soft  and  fluffy,  a little  more  so  than  a mallard 
duck. 

They  would  eat  anything.  They  ate  fish  and 
food  scraps.  If  you  ever  showed  the  gulls  any- 
thing, their  first  thought  was  to  eat  it.  If  one  of 
them  saw  a ping-pong  ball,  he  would  eat  it.  After 
a few  minutes  he  would  throw  it  up.  As  the  gulls 
got  older  they  would  chase  the  dog  under  the 
house. 

Pretty  soon  the  gulls  started  to  lose  their  down, 
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Bradford  feeding  his  pet  gulls. 


and  get  feathers.  Their  heads  were  the  last  to  get 
feathers.  When  the  smallest  gull  began  to  fly,  a 
little  bare  space  on  the  top  of  his  head  was  still 
left. 

They  were  getting  older.  Sometimes  they  would 
eat  a pailful  of  clams  in  a day.  They  ate  the  fish, 
bones  and  all.  I always  kept  a dishful  of  grit  and 
water. 

One  morning  after  I had  fed  them,  I put  the 
oldest  gull  on  a rock  to  see  if  he  would  partly  jump 
and  fly  across  to  the  shore.  To  my  amazement  he 
flew  up  high,  circling,  and  then  landed  and  came 
rushing  toward  me,  screaming.  In  the  afternoon 
they  both  flew.  After  a while  they  would  come 
when  I called  them.  They  would  come  on  the 
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boat  with  me.  After  a while  I fed  them  less  and 
less  so  as  to  teach  them  to  get  their  own  food.  I 
soon  banded  them.  They  were  now  able  to  get 
their  own  food.  It  was  late  in  the  summer  so  I 
had  to  leave  them. 

One  was  seen  later  in  Boothbay  Harbor. 

A Careful  Mother 

A mother  duck,  after  eating,  walked  toward  a 
haystack.  She  jumped  up  into  a crevice  in  the  hay 
and  slid  down  upon  fourteen  green  eggs.  She 
knew  she  would  have  to  sit  there  for  four  weeks. 

After  about  a week  of  this,  she  saw  a fox  snoop- 
ing among  the  haystacks.  His  wicked  nostrils  were 
catching  the  scent  of  duck’s  nest,  and  he  slyly 
went  crouching  along.  But  suddenly  the  duck 
jumped  from  her  nest.  She  pretended  she  had 
a broken  wing,  and  fluttered  along  the  ground. 
After  deceiving  the  fox,  she  rose  into  the  air  and 
circled  around  to  her  nest. 

Now  in  the  afternoons  she  would  go  to  a little 
pond  to  take  a thorough  bath.  She  would  squawk 
and  spray  the  water  around  her  for  an  hour.  After 
she  went  back  to  the  nest  she  would  slide  over  her 
eggs,  turning  them  all.  She  did  this  twice  a day, 
a half  a turn  each  time.  She  hadn’t  been  off  the 
nest  for  three  days,  when  to  her  surprise  she  felt 
something  under  her.  She  saw  at  once  an  egg  had 
hatched.  She  pulled  the  eggshell  out  and  threw  it 
away.  Soon  some  more  came.  It  was  the  next 
day  at  the  same  time  when  there  were  some  eggs 
which  hadn’t  hatched.  The  duck  that  hatched 
first  was  very  lively.  He  climbed  upon  her  head 
and  she  very  softly  pushed  him  down.  She  left 
after  ten  had  hatched.  Maybe  all  of  the  eggs 
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To  lead  the  fox  away  from  her  nest,  the  duck  fluttered  along  the 
ground,  pretending  she  had  a broken  wing. 

would  have  hatched,  but  she  said  to  herself,  "'Those 
who  have  not  hatched  are  too  weak  to  exist.” 

So  the  ten  started  off  in  the  dangerous  world. 
I will  tell  you  later  how  the  ten  ducklings  got  on 
in  life. 

3.  NATURE  LOVERS  IN  VACATION  TIME 

Jean  and  Helen  were  glad  that  vacation  time 
had  come.  Nine  months  of  school  seemed  a long 
time,  especially  near  the  end  of  the  term.  They 
were  not  sure  they  would  enjoy  doing  any  of  the 
things  the  teacher  had  suggested  for  vacation  hours 
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when  they  had  nothing  else  to  do.  Thoughts  of 
painting  pictures,  writing  stories  and  poems,  try- 
ing out  new  recipes,  planting  and  cultivating  a 
garden,  making  notebooks  of  nature  observations, 
making  reports  of  excursions  to  interesting  places, 
even  of  keeping  diaries,  did  not  interest  them 
greatly  during  the  last  week  of  school.  They  were 
too  eager  for  vacation  to  begin. 

After  three  weeks  of  vacation,  Jean  and  Helen 
began  to  wish  for  interesting  things  to  do.  Then 
they  recalled  their  teacher’s  suggestions. 

"I  want  to  make  a notebook  of  nature  observa- 
tions,” said  Jean.  "I  love  to  watch  birds  and 
other  wild  creatures.  I love  to  walk  in  the  woods. 
I think  it  would  be  fun  to  make  a nature  notebook. 
I will  paint  our  state  flower  on  the  cover  and  put 
in  our  state  bird.  Maybe  I can  make  it  fly  across 
the  top  of  the  page,  if  I am  artist  enough.” 

"Wait,”  said  Helen.  "Don’t  tell  me  everything 
you  plan  to  do.  I might  copy  your  ideas,  for  I 
want  to  do  nature  observations  too.  Let’s  make 
our  observations  together,  and  then  each  one  of  us 
can  make  a notebook.  It  will  be  fun  to  compare 
them  just  before  we  take  them  to  school  next  fall.” 

That  was  the  agreement  they  made.  They  stuck 
to  their  plan  all  summer,  making  their  excursions 
together  once  or  twice  a week,  and  working  on 
their  notebooks  for  the  most  part  alone,  although 
once  or  twice  they  had  to  compare  certain  pages 
or  certain  drawings  in  them. 

When  school  opened  in  the  fall,  Helen  and  Jean 
and  many  of  the  other  sixth  grade  girls  and  boys 
brought  in  exhibits  of  what  they  had  done  in  vaca- 
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tion  time.  One  boy  brought  a collection  of  blue- 
prints of  leaves  from  all  the  shrubs  and  trees  in 
his  neighborhood.  Another  brought  a notebook- 
diary  of  a canoe  trip  of  two  hundred  miles  and 
more.  One  girl  showed  a dozen  jars  of  preserves 
and  jellies  she  had  made  from  wild  fruits  picked 
near  her  home.  Another  showed  an  album  of 
ferns  which  she  had  carefully  pressed  and  labeled. 
Helen  and  Jean  displayed  their  notebooks  of  nature 
observations.  It  took  several  days  for  the  teacher 
and  all  the  boys  and  girls  to  see  what  each  member 
of  the  class  had  done.  Everyone  got  so  many 
good  ideas  that  the  teacher  said  she  would  not 
need  to  remind  a single  person  next  spring  of  pos- 
sibilities for  vacation  time. 

Helen  and  Jean  were  each  asked  to  read  a sec- 
tion from  their  notebooks  at  a school  assembly  one 
day.  Jean  read  "A  Walk  in  the  Woods.”  Helen 
read  "Beside  a Clear  Brook.”  Those  were  true 
stories  of  what  they  actually  had  seen  on  two  dif- 
ferent excursions.  The  woods  and  the  stream  were 
close  to  the  girls’  homes  and  they  had  used  all  of 
their  spare  time  for  their  excursions.  The  boys  and 
girls  who  came  up  after  the  assembly  to  see  the 
notebooks  said  that  the  drawings,  paintings,  and 
sketches  that  Helen  and  Jean  had  made  were  great 
additions  to  the  stories  they  had  read.  Here  are 
the  two  stories: 

A Walk  in  the  Woods 

Helen  and  I took  our  lunch  yesterday  and  went 
for  a walk  in  the  woods.  We  could  easily  have  run 
home  for  lunch  but  we  thought  it  would  be  fun  to 
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eat  it  in  a little  open  grassy  spot  we  knew.  Besides 
that,  who  could  tell  what  interesting  wild  animal 
might  be  doing  his  most  fascinating  stunt  just  at 
lunch  time.  We  would  not  have  liked  to  miss 
anything  of  that  kind.  Away  we  went  with  a 
box  of  lunch,  our  notebooks  and  sketching  materials, 
and  a paper  bag  full  of  nuts. 

Two  crows  flapped  up  noisily  just  as  we  entered 
the  woods.  We  saw  a kingbird  set  off  after  one 
of  them  from  the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  as  we 
disappeared  in  the  shade,  the  crow  was  dodging 
and  ducking  his  head  to  escape  his  fierce  little 
pursuer.  Helen  said  she  was  glad  she  wasn’t  a 
crow  with  a kingbird  after  her,  and  I was  glad 
I wasn’t  one  even  without  a kingbird  chasing  me. 
Crows  are  rather  friendless  creatures.  Farmers 
don’t  like  them;  kingbirds  and  blue  jays  don’t 
like  them;  squirrels  set  up  a dreadful  chattering 
when  they  are  near.  But  before  I could  get  much 
worked  up  over  the  possibilities  of  being  a friend- 
less crow,  I had  something  else  to  think  about. 

Helen  had  stepped  out  of  the  faintly  marked 
forest  path  we  were  following  and  grasped  me  by 
the  arm,  not  fearfully  but  warningly.  I stepped 
out  of  the  path  too  and  when  I saw  what  Helen 
was  looking  at  we  both  stepped  back  three  or  four 
more  good  long  steps.  A mother  skunk,  with  some 
young  ones  following  along  behind,  was  coming 
around  a bend  in  the  path.  She  was  taking  her 
time,  as  skunks  usually  do,  for  they  are  not  afraid, 
since  they  have  such  a terrible  scent  sack  for 
protection.  Helen  and  I stood  motionless.  The 
mother  skunk  had  not  seen  us,  and  we  wanted  to 
observe  her  babies  at  closer  range  than  we  had 
ever  thought  possible.  On  she  came.  Helen  and 
I said  afterward  that  we  would  not  have  missed 
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that  procession  for  anything.  Old  Mother  Skunk’s 
white  stripes  along  her  back  and  uplifted,  plume- 
like tail  shone  clearly  in  the  shade.  Her  coat  in 
general  was  black  as  jet  and  almost  as  shiny. 

Nosing  along  as  quietly  as  she  was  herself,  and 
certainly  as  Helen  and  I were,  and  following  di- 
rectly in  her  footsteps  came  the  five  babies.  They 
were  exactly  like  their  mother.  When  I later  drew 
the  mother  in  my  notebook  I thought  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  make  each  of  the  five  babies  if  I had 
some  instrument  to  reduce  the  size  of  my  sketch. 
My  brother,  who  goes  to  high  school,  has  promised 
to  make  one  for  me  if  I am  going  to  make  a practice 
of  observing  skunks,  as  he  calls  Helen’s  and  my 
unusual  and  interesting  chance  encounter. 

The  mother  skunk  and  her  babies  were  as  clean- 
looking and  as  free  from  disagreeable  odor  as  my 
cat  and  kittens  at  home.  Only  when  skunks  are 
frightened  do  they  throw  out  that  terrible  scent 
as  their  only  means  of  protection.  Helen  and  I 
took  good  care  not  to  frighten  Old  Mother  Skunk 
and  her  five  babies.  They  filed  past  us  and  along 
the  path  we  had  been  traversing.  We  saw  the 
last  of  them  as  they  disappeared  in  a thicket  of 
blackberry  bushes  that  had  grown  up  around  an 
old  stone  wall. 

Helen  and  I moved  slowly  along  through  the 
woods.  Sometimes  we  stopped  to  make  entries 
or  sketches  in  our  notebooks  or  on  extra  pieces  of 
paper.  I had  a page  of  bird  sketches  in  no  time  at 
all.  I had  seen  blue  jays,  a wood  thrush,  a red- 
headed woodpecker,  a flicker,  which  I always  call 
a yellow-hammer  because  that  is  Mother’s  name 
for  it,  two  sparrow  hawks  going  in  and  out  of  the 
hole  in  a dead  trunk  in  which  they  had  their  nest, 
and  a scarlet  tanager.  Helen  was  working  busily 
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at  something  which  she  meant  to  be  a surprise 
later  on  and  I did  not  tell  her  of  my  plan  to  make  a 
scarlet  tanager  in  his  gay  dress  looking  down  from 
a green  leafy  branch  upon  the  procession  of  black- 
and-white  skunks  on  the  forest  path. 

Our  lunch  in  the  open  grassy  spot  was  a great 
success,  at  least  to  us,  for  we  were  hungry.  Sur- 
rounding us  were  bushes  and  ferns,  whose  fronds 
made  wonderful  bridges  for  some  of  the  ants  that 
came  to  feast  upon  the  crumbs  we  dropped. 

The  paper  sack  full  of  nuts  was  no  part  of  our 
lunch.  We  hoped  that  visitors  might  drop  in  at 
lunch  time  and  the  sack  of  nuts  was  our  preparation 
for  them.  We  were  not  disappointed.  Before  we 
had  arrived  at  our  fruit  and  cake  dessert  we  heard 
sounds  of  their  approach.  Little  scamperings 
among  the  dry  leaves  and  a few  pieces  of  bark  fall- 
ing from  the  trees  announced  them.  They  were  too 
timid,  however,  to  appear  in  full  sight  while  we  were 
still  there.  We  finished  our  dessert  except  for  the 
cake,  which  we  wanted  to  eat  while  we  watched  to 
see  what  would  happen.  We  emptied  the  sack  of 
nuts  on  top  of  a rock,  and  moved  back  and  sat  on 
some  pine  needles  to  wait. 

An  inquisitively  twitching  brown  nose  and  two 
bright  black  eyes  had  appeared  from  behind  a tree 
before  we  were  well  settled  on  the  soft  cushion  of 
pine  needles.  In  another  moment  the  little  black- 
and-white  striped,  reddish  brown  body  whisked 
into  plain  view.  The  chipmunk  flirted  his  tail  and 
sat  up  to  make  a more  careful  investigation.  All 
seemed  safe.  The  pile  of  nuts  lay  temptingly  be- 
fore him.  Quick  as  a flash  he  had  seized  one  and 
disappeared.  Again  and  again  he  came  back. 
Soon  the  good  news  spread,  and  at  one  time  Helen 
and  I counted  four  chipmunks  on  top  of  the  rock. 
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Jean  and  Helen  watching  the  wild  visitors. 


The  pile  of  nuts  grew  smaller  and  smaller.  A 
blue  jay  flew  down  but  went  fussing  away  when 
a gray  squirrel  arrived.  The  gray  squirrel  helped 
himself  to  a nut  and  scampered  back  up  a tree.  He 
sat  there  and  ate  his  nut  while  the  chipmunks  car- 
ried the  others  away.  When  he  came  back  at  the 
end  of  his  feast  for  another  nut,  the  pile  had  disap- 
peared. He  chattered  for  a minute  or  two  but 
darted  up  his  tree  as  Helen  and  I rose  to  go.  Not 
a chipmunk  was  in  sight,  and  not  a nut  of  the  big 
supply  we  had  brought. 

My  notebook  increased  noticeably  as  we  saun- 
tered along  home.  I pressed  some  leaves  between 
a few  of  the  pages  — sweet  fern,  from  an  open 
grassy  spot,  blueberry,  yellow  birch,  a hemlock 
spray,  and  a three-leaved  stem  from  a jack-in- 
the-pulpit,  whose  bunch  of  green  berries  had  not 
yet  begun  to  turn  red. 

Just  before  we  left  the  woods,  Helen  and  I came 
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upon  the  whitened  bones  of  the  skeleton  of  some 
wild  creature.  From  the  shape  of  the  head  I 
thought  it  was  a rabbit.  Helen  thought  so  too, 
and  we  both  made  sketches  of  it.  Anyone  might 
think  we  would  have  hurried  away  in  disgust.  But 
we  said:  "No.  We  are  making  true  observations 
of  the  things  we  see  on  this  walk  in  the  woods.  We 
are  naturalists.  We  must  record  whatever  seems 
interesting.  This  skeleton  probably  tells  of  some 
tragedy  just  within  the  woods.  A fox  or  a hawk 
or  an  owl  may  have  killed  the  unwary  rabbit,  but 
we  cannot  help  that  now.  Danger  lurks  even  in 
beautiful  woods  for  the  wild  creatures  who  live 
there.  We  have  recorded  the  beauty  and  now  we 
will  record  the  tragedy.” 

What  I have  said  about  our  walk  in  the  woods  is 
a poor  indication  of  the  interest  I found  in  taking 
it.  I love  to  explore  any  woods,  and  a walk  within 
it  is  never  uneventful  if  I keep  my  eyes  open. 
Helen  says  she  agrees  with  me. 


Beside  a Clear  Brook 

August  8.  Today  was  filled  with  dazzling  hot 
sunshine.  Jean  and  I agreed  that  an  excursion  be- 
side a clear  brook  would  be  just  the  thing.  With 
pencil  and  paper  for  taking  notes  and  making 
sketches,  we  set  off  as  soon  as  the  lunch  dishes  had 
been  washed  and  wiped. 

In  less  than  five  minutes  we  were  hanging  over 
the  railings  of  a little  bridge  and  looking  into  the 
clear  water  beneath.  The  main  current  of  the 
brook  rushed  along  at  one  side,  making  some 
clumps  of  dark- green,  round -stemmed  watergrass 
sway  and  bend.  The  water  on  the  other  side  was 
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still  and  waveless.  Tiny  points  of  land,  like  baby 
peninsulas,  almost  surrounded  a small  bay.  Pick- 
erel weed,  with  spikes  of  bluish  blossoms,  grew  from 
the  water  near  one  side  of  the  quiet  little  bay. 
More  clumps  of  the  dark-green,  round-stemmed 
water  grass  covered  the  tiny  points  of  land. 

The  water  of  the  brook  had  made  a yellow  bar 
of  sand  at  the  next  place  where  we  stopped  to  ex- 
plore. In  the  clear  shallow  water  above  the  sand 
we  saw  some  flashes  of  silvery  light.  A school  of 
inch-and-a-half-long  shiners  were  sweeping  back  and 
forth,  turning  now  and  then  a silvery  side  to  catch 
the  sunlight.  As  we  watched,  we  saw  a long, 
slender  brook  trout  dart  up  the  current  farther 
away.  He  went  faster  in  the  strong,  rapid  water 
than  the  shiners  did  in  the  still  water  above  the 
sand.  Jean  kept  watching  the  brook,  and  she 
counted  five  more  trout  while  I made  a sketch  of 
a cardinal  flower  on  its  sturdy  stem  that  rose  close 
to  the  water’s  edge.  I tried  later  to  make  a water- 
color  sketch  that  would  show  the  reflection  of  the 
scarlet  blossom  in  the  water  above  the  yellow  sand, 
but  I was  not  entirely  successful. 

While  Jean  and  I were  preparing  to  move  along 
upstream  we  heard  a violent,  loud  chattering.  A 
flash  of  blue  and  white  splashed  like  a shot  into 
the  water  not  far  away.  A belted  kingfisher  rose 
from  the  brook  with  a small  fish  in  his  long,  sharp- 
pointed  beak.  He  lighted  on  the  dead  branch  of  a 
sycamore  tree,  and  we  saw  his  bristling  crest  as  he 
devoured  his  prey.  We  stood  so  still,  as  we  ob- 
served the  kingfisher  diving  headlong  time  after 
time  into  the  water,  that  we  were  startled  when  a 
great  blue  heron  flew  softly  upstream  not  twenty 
feet  away  from  us.  "The  fish  had  better  look  out 
now,”  said  Jean.  "There  goes  another  hunter. 
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A great  blue  heron  flew  softly  upstream  not  twenty  feet  away . 

His  long  neck  is  doubled  up  now  and  his  feet  look 
useless.  But  when  he  puts  his  feet  at  the  end  of 
his  long  legs  in  the  water  and  extends  his  long 
neck,  a dark,  deep  pool  under  the  bank  is  none  too 
safe  a hiding  place  for  fish.” 

The  kingfisher  had  flown  away  at  the  sound  of 
voices.  Jean  and  I entered  the  woods  that  bor- 
dered the  brook  closely  from  that  point  on.  The 
blue  heron  had  disappeared. 

Ferns  grew  thick  along  the  banks  of  the  clear 
brook.  The  cool  shade  cut  off  the  brilliant  hot 
sunshine.  Jean  and  I said  it  was  like  another 
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world.  We  rested  on  a hemlock  bed  and  wrote  some 
notes  and  talked  lazily.  Just  in  front  of  us  a clump 
of  bottle  gentians,  with  the  blue  of  the  never-opened 
globes  beginning  to  show,  leaned  over  the  swirling 
water.  Jean  has  a story  about  them,  and  the  fringed 
gentians  that  she  saw  beside  the  road  one  day,  in 
her  notebook.  I contented  myself  with  a water-color 
sketch  of  them  and  the  blue  heron  sweeping  above 
them  in  the  cool,  green  shade.  Only  a real  artist 
could  do  justice  to  the  subject,  and  I am  not  one, 
although  I mean  to  keep  on  trying. 

The  cool  water  in  the  brook  at  last  proved  too 
tempting.  Jean  and  I took  off  our  shoes  and 
stockings  and  began  to  wade.  We  went  on  and  on 
up  the  brook.  Little  fishes  tickled  our  toes. 
Stones  hurt  our  feet  sometimes.  At  last,  where  a 
cliff  made  the  water  sweep  more  swiftly  and  its 
shadow  protected  the  slimy  moss  on  the  stones,  we 
had  to  catch  hold  of  hands  to  stand  up.  Even 
that  was  not  enough.  I was  the  first  to  lose  my 
balance.  Down  I went  with  a splash  and  Jean  fol- 
lowed immediately.  The  water  was  not  deep,  and 
we  only  laughed  at  the  wetting.  Fortunately  we 
had  left  our  notes  and  sketches  with  our  shoes  and 
stockings.  We  crawled  out  of  the  brook  and  found 
a sunny  spot  on  a grassy  bank.  We  were  dry  in 
no  time  at  all.  But  our  desire  for  exploration  had 
cooled. 

We  kept  out  of  the  brook  on  our  way  back  to 
our  shoes  and  stockings,  although  the  dry  hot 
stones  and  pebbles  hurt  our  feet  more  than  the 
mossy  cool  ones  had  done.  I made  only  one  more 
observation  and  sketch  on  August  8.  It  shows 
Jean  sitting  in  the  water  with  a black-and-white 
gauzy  dragonfly  on  her  head.  Although  that  did 
not  really  happen,  it  might  have  done  so,  for  we 
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saw  dragonflies  in  great  numbers  as  we  followed  the 
course  of  our  journey  back  to  the  bridge,  from 
which  we  had  started. 

4.  SHELTERING  SHRUBBERY 

An  old  stone  wall  ran  all  around  the  two  acres 
of  land.  Several  elm  trees  lifted  their  fanlike  forms 
above  the  walls.  They  did  not  grow  on  any 
of  its  usable  soil  but  close  to  the  stone  walls  and 
from  some  sloping  banks,  which  could  not  be  culti- 
vated. Another  elm  tree  drooped  over  the  small 
house.  Two  old  apple  trees  with  many  hollows 
and  holes  in  them  stood  not  far  from  the  house. 
Except  for  some  clumps  of  chokecherries  and  plenty 
of  long  grass,  Mr.  Wrenbee  could  find  nothing  else 
to  recommend  the  place  to  him. 

Mr.  Wrenbee  was  searching  for  a small  place  in 
the  country  where  he  could  work  without  the  dis- 
traction of  city  life.  He  wanted  a brook.  He 
could  see  one  just  across  the  road  from  the  two 
acres.  "It  would  be  as  good  as  my  own,”  he 
thought.  He  wanted  to  be  able  to  see  hills  and 
pastures  and  woodland.  "There  they  all  are,”  he 
said,  looking  in  all  directions.  He  wanted  trees. 
The  elms  and  apple  trees,  and  other  kinds  of  trees 
bordering  the  brook  across  the  road,  satisfied  him. 
He  wanted  an  old  house,  which  he  could  repair  as 
he  had  time.  "This  one  is  old  enough,”  he  said 
to  himself.  He  wanted  a small  amount  of  land 
where  he  could  plant  an  orchard,  flower  and  vege- 
table gardens,  and  shrubbery.  "These  two  acres 
are  just  right,”  he  said  out  loud  and  decisively. 
"I  will  buy  this  place.” 
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Then  Mr.  Wrenbee  hesitated.  "I  want  birds 
on  my  place,”  he  thought.  He  looked  around 
again.  He  saw  a kingbird  on  a dead  chokecherry 
branch.  He  glimpsed  a chipping  sparrow  slipping 
through  a clump  of  tall  grass.  He  heard  a flicker 
in  the  trees  across  the  road.  "You  are  not  enough,” 
he  said  to  the  kingbird,  the  chipping  sparrow,  and 
the  flicker.  "I  want  many  more  kinds  of  birds 
to  live  near  me.  I can  work  better  if  I know  they 
are  neighbors  of  mine.”  He  looked  over  the  two 
acres  again.  They  just  suited  him  except  for  the 
lack  of  birds.  "But  I will  plant  shrubbery  to  pro- 
tect the  birds,”  he  said.  "I  will  not  allow  anyone 
to  interfere  with  those  that  do  come.  I will  put 
up  a few  birdhouses.  I believe  the  birds  will  arrive 
as  soon  as  I have  made  this  place  attractive  to 
them.  I will  buy  it.” 

Mr.  Wrenbee  did  not  hesitate  longer.  He  bought 
the  two  acres  with  their  old  stone  walls,  their  elms 
and  two  hollow  apple  trees,  their  clumps  of  choke- 
cherries  and  long  grass,  and  their  shabby  little 
house. 

He  set  to  work,  but  he  had  to  go  slowly  for  he 
had  neither  much  time  nor  much  money.  At  first 
he  put  a part  of  the  house  in  order  so  that  he  could 
live  in  it  while  he  was  working  on  the  two  acres. 
He  set  out  some  lilac  bushes  near  one  corner  of  the 
house  and  some  black-haw  bushes  beside  old  stone 
steps  that  led  to  the  front  door.  He  decided  to 
have  a pine  and  evergreen  thicket  a little  to  the 
north  of  the  house.  He  set  out  thirty-six  white- 
pine  and  yellow-pine  trees,  putting  them  close 
together  so  that  they  would  make  a mass  of  green, 
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Each  year  Mr.  Wrenbee  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  old  place. 


and  "good  protection  for  birds  too.”  For  the  first 
year  he  thought  he  had  done  rather  well. 

The  next  year  robins  came  and  watched  Mr. 
Wrenbee  while  he  planted  twelve  spireas,  two  haw- 
thorns, more  lilac  bushes,  a hemlock,  and  a spruce 
near  enough  to  his  evergreen  thicket  so  that  a 
mass  of  shrubbery  would  grow  up.  That  year  Mr. 
Wrenbee  reclaimed  part  of  the  two  acres  for  lawn. 
He  laid  out  one  flower  border  and  his  vegetable 
garden.  He  put  many  hollyhocks  in  the  flower 
border.  "For  the  hummingbirds  that  may  come,” 
he  said.  More  of  the  old  house  was  put  in  order, 
and  that  made  up  the  sum  of  his  work. 

Year  by  year  the  two  acres  changed  from  a 
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disordered  wilderness  with  its  deserted  old  house 
into  a well-cultivated  place  and  a comfortable 
home.  More  flower  borders  had  been  made.  More 
lilac  bushes,  several  forsythias  and  honeysuckles 
and  mock  oranges,  and  black  alders  had  been 
planted.  An  orchard  of  apple,  pear,  plum,  peach, 
and  cherry  trees  had  been  set  out.  A garage 
had  been  built,  although  the  doors  had  never  been 
hung,  for  lack  of  money.  Three  shrubbery  thickets 
pleased  Mr.  Wrenbee  especially.  Everything  was 
getting  done  just  as  he  had  at  first  planned.  Every- 
thing was  flourishing. 

The  birds  in  particular  pleased  Mr.  Wrenbee. 
Robins  came  in  flocks,  it  seemed  to  him.  They 
followed  him  whenever  he  worked  in  his  garden, 
and  they  were  always  hunting  over  his  lawn  for 
worms.  Bluebirds  were  even  more  numerous. 
They  flashed  their  sky-blue  coats  all  over  the  place. 
Orioles  came  to  the  lofty  elms.  Chipping  and  song 
and  vesper  sparrows  almost  crowded  one  another 
for  room.  Kingbirds  and  least  flycatchers  darted 
out  into  the  air  for  insects.  Chimney  swifts  circled 
high  in  the  air  and  barn  swallows  swooped  over 
the  rows  of  vegetables  in  the  garden.  Humming- 
birds visited  every  hollyhock  and  columbine,  every 
Delphinium  and  foxglove,  every  pink  and  poppy  and 
phlox  in  the  borders.  Phoebes  were  ever-present. 
Catbirds  slipped  elegantly  from  the  thickets  of 
shrubbery  and  hopped  along  the  old  stone  walls. 
Sparrow  hawks,  flickers,  and  yellow-billed  cuckoos 
were  often  seen  in  the  trees  beside  the  brook 
across  the  road,  and  of  course  they  often  came 
over.  Bob  whites  and  mourning  doves,  and  even 
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on  occasion  some  pheasants  ventured  to  cross  the 
walls  bordering  the  place.  Starlings  and  black- 
birds were  too  numerous  even  for  Mr.  Wrenbee. 
Warblers,  whose  names  he  did  not  know,  darted 
and  crept  among  the  apple-tree  branches.  "Well,” 
he  said,  "a  bird  book  is  a constant  necessity  here.” 
Mr.  Wrenbee  felt  that  all  of  his  efforts  to  attract 
and  protect  the  birds  were  justified  when  he 
counted  the  nests  that  had  been  made  on  his  two 
acres  with  the  tall  trees  and  the  sheltering  shrub- 
bery he  had  put  out.  One  pair  of  bluebirds  was 
nesting  in  the  birdhouse  he  had  hung  at  the  end  of 
the  garage.  Another  pair  had  a nest  in  a hollow 
branch  of  one  of  the  old  apple  trees.  A pair  of 
robins  had  nested  in  one  of  the  pine  trees  in  the 
evergreen  thicket.  Another  pair  had  a nest  on  a 
branch  of  an  elm  tree,  and  still  another  pair  in  an 
old  outbuilding.  A phoebe’s  nest  was  in  the 
garage  and  Mr.  Wrenbee  thought  he  might  never 
hang  the  doors.  Somewhere  in  one  of  the  elms 
that  hung  above  the  garage  and  one  of  the  shrub- 
bery thickets,  an  oriole  had  built  her  nest,  although 
Mr.  Wrenbee  had  not  yet  located  it.  Chipping 
sparrows  had  nests  in  a lilac  bush,  in  a clump  of 
phlox,  in  a hemlock  tree  close  to  the  ground,  and 
in  a black-haw  bush.  A song  sparrow  was  in  a 
honeysuckle  thicket  with  her  brood.  A pair  of 
catbirds  nested  in  some  wild  hazel  bushes  that  Mr. 
Wrenbee  had  allowed  to  grow  at  the  edge  of  his 
best  thicket.  A hummingbird  certainly  was  nest- 
ing in  one  of  the  elms,  although,  look  as  much  as 
he  would,  Mr.  Wrenbee  could  not  find  it.  Some- 
where in  the  orchard  a bobwhite’s  mate  was  sitting. 
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A bird  that  Mr.  Wrenbee  was  trying  to  identify 
had  a nest  in  the  elm  tree  overhanging  the  house. 

"This  place  is  just  like  a bird  sanctuary,”  said 
a bird-loving  friend  who  came  to  spend  a week 
with  Mr.  Wrenbee.  "I  have  never  seen  so  many 
nests  on  one  small  place.” 

Mr.  Wrenbee  knew  that  the  trees  across  the 
road,  and  the  brook  beside  which  they  grew  had 
helped  him  attract  the  birds.  He  knew  that  the 
pasture  lands  that  came  up  close  to  his  walls  also 
had  helped.  But  he  liked  to  think  that  the  flower 
borders  that  he  had  made,  the  hollow  trees  that 
he  would  not  allow  to  be  cut  down,  and  the  quiet- 
ness that  he  maintained  about  his  home  had  helped 
still  more.  He  was  sure  that  the  three  thickets  of 
sheltering  shrubbery  gave  the  birds  a feeling  of 
security.  "If  you  want  birds,”  he  always  said 
to  anyone  who  complimented  him  on  the  number 
that  lived  near  him,  "you  must  plant  shrubbery 
thickets  to  shelter  them  and  their  nests.  If  you 
do  not  have  a brook  near  by,  you  must  put  out 
water.  Food  never  seems  lacking  here,  and  I do 
not  allow  wandering  cats  to  come  on  my  two 
acres.  Of  course,  I do  not  allow  anyone  to  disturb 
the  nests  of  birds  that  come  here.  And  I am  going 
to  set  out  more  and  more  sheltering  thickets  of 
shrubs  and  trees.” 

5.  THE  FIVE  WHO  WENT  HUNTING 

John  took  his  trusty  rifle  from  the  closet.  Its 
barrel  was  polished  and  shining.  He  balanced  the 
weapon  proudly  and  sighted  carefully  along  its 
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gleaming  length.  ''Look  out,  bushy-tailed  squir- 
rel,” he  said  boastfully.  "You  had  better  not  let 
me  see  you.”  He  filled  his  pocket  with  cartridges, 
and  off  he  marched.  A crow  flew  up  as  he  neared 
the  woods  where  he  thought  a squirrel  might  be. 
John  raised  his  rifle.  Bang!  But  the  crow  flew  on, 
cawing  as  he  flapped  away  safely.  John  regretted 
the  noise  his  gun  had  made  when  he  saw  no  squirrel 
in  the  woods.  "But  if  I wait  long  enough  and 
move  quietly,  one  will  venture  out,”  he  thought. 

At  last  he  saw  a tail  whisk  behind  a limb.  He 
moved  carefully  around  the  tree.  The  squirrel 
moved  cautiously  too,  trying  to  keep  himself  out 
of  sight.  But  John  had  stalked  squirrels  before. 
He  knew  that  finally  the  one  he  was  after  would 
he  flat  along  a limb.  That  was  what  happened 
now.  John  took  careful  aim.  Bang!  The  squirrel 
dropped  to  the  ground.  John  ran  and  picked  him 
up  in  triumph.  The  squirrel  quivered  a moment 
and  lay  still.  Blood  dripped  from  the  bullet  wound 
in  his  head.  His  eyelids  closed,  never  to  open 
again.  John  dropped  him  in  the  pouch  he  had 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  unmindful  of  the  blood 
that  dripped  slowly  down.  After  he  had  tramped 
through  the  woods  for  an  hour  or  two  more,  he 
shot  another  squirrel.  That  was  all  he  got  that 
day.  But  two  squirrels  would  be  enough  for 
supper,  he  thought,  as  he  trudged  home  with  his 
bloody  bag  and  his  shining  gun. 

Frank  took  his  new  kodak  from  the  high  shelf 
in  his  closet.  He  opened  it  with  pride  and  polished 
the  lens.  " I need  some  squirrel  pictures  to  add  to 
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my  collection,”  he  said.  "I  have  two  hours  or 
more  to  spend  in  the  woods  now.  I’ll  try  to  get  a 
snapshot  of  a squirrel  going  in  and  out  of  that 
hole  I located  the  other  day.” 

Two  crows  flew  up  as  he  made  his  way  to  the  old 
tree  in  the  woods.  Frank  saw  their  nest  high  up 
in  a tree  and  warned  them  as  they  flapped,  cawing 
away,  that  he  would  get  a picture  of  them  and 
their  wide-mouthed  young  ones  before  many  days 
had  passed.  Now  he  had  something  else  to  do. 
The  old  tree  with  the  hole  in  it  soon  appeared. 
Frank  considered  for  a while  as  to  what  was  best 
to  do.  At  last  he  put  a film  in  his  kodak  and 
climbed  as  quietly  as  he  could  into  a leafy  tree, 
which  would  put  him  close  to  the  hole  that  the 
squirrels  used  as  an  entrance  to  their  home.  He 
snuggled  down  in  as  hidden  a position  as  possible. 

He  had  hunted  for  interesting  animal  pictures 
before  and  he  knew  that  if  he  remained  quiet  for 
long  enough  the  squirrels  would  probably  come. 
He  pointed  his  kodak  toward  the  hole  and  balanced 
it  carefully  against  his  leg  and  a branch.  He  was 
quite  comfortable  and  he  knew  how  to  wait.  A 
head  peeped  out  of  the  hole.  Frank  kept  perfectly 
still.  In  a little  while  the  squirrel  came  out  and 
started  head  first  down- the  tree  trunk,  its  bushy 
tail  in  full  sight.  Click!  The  squirrel  did  not 
even  look  back  as  Frank  turned  the  film  to  the 
next  position. 

In  less  than  an  hour  Frank  had  taken  six  pictures, 
one  of  which  had  been  of  two  squirrels  sitting  on 
limbs  close  to  the  hole,  while  a much  smaller  head 
peered  out  of  the  hole.  When  Frank  at  last  slid 
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down  the  tree,  he  felt  sure  he  had  gotten  some 
pictures  he  would  be  proud  to  add  to  his  collection. 

Sarah  loved  all  the  wild  creatures.  She  was  mak- 
ing a book  of  sketches  of  them  in  their  natural 
poses.  It  was  great  fun  to  hunt  a quiet  spot  where 
she  could  observe  some  wild  animal  at  its  work 
and  play.  She  had  already  made  sketches  of  rab- 
bits and  chipmunks.  She  was  well  satisfied  with 
them  and  with  her  latest  addition  to  the  book, 
which  showed  a woodchuck  just  ready  to  drop 
into  his  hole.  She  had  had  to  lie  still  behind  a 
stone  wall  for  an  hour  before  she  finally  got  him 
in  just  the  right  pose. 

Now  she  wanted  a sketch  of  squirrels.  Pencil 
and  sketchbook  in  hand,  she  set  off.  Some  crows 
flew  over  her  head  as  she  was  entering  the  woods 
where  squirrels  lived.  One  of  them  circled  back 
over  the  trees,  and  Sarah  heard  his  cawing.  "I 
will  sit  here,”  she  said  as  she  saw  a mossy  bank  at 
the  base  of  a tree  trunk.  "A  squirrel  may  come 
by.”  And  of  course  it  did,  for  that  is  a part  of  the 
story.  It  sat  up  not  ten  feet  away  from  Sarah  and 
gnawed  a nut. 

Just  as  Sarah  was  finishing  her  sketch,  she  heard 
a flapping  of  wings  overhead.  The  crow  was  inves- 
tigating. Quickly  she  put  him  into  a suitable  place 
in  her  drawing  of  the  squirrel.  He  seemed  to  be 
planning  to  grab  the  nut  as  soon  as  he  could  scare 
the  squirrel  away.  "I  will  put  the  last  touches  to 
my  sketch  another  day,”  said  Sarah  as  she  walked 
off  home.  "I  will  have  no  trouble  in  finding  sub- 
jects to  pose  for  me.” 
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Donkey  John  of  Toy  Valley , a book  by  Margaret 
Morley,  tells  the  story  of  a boy  who  wanted  to 
learn  how  to  carve  animals.  The  book  tells  just 
how  to  use  carving  tools.  The  carver,  John,  was 
called  Donkey  John  because  all  of  his  animals 
looked  like  donkeys.  He,  however,  learned  how  to 
carve  the  best  donkeys  in  all  that  Toy  Valley  in 
Switzerland. 

Thomas  was  like  Donkey  John.  He  wanted  to 
learn  to  carve  animals,  but  he  was  not  good  at  it 
for  a long  time.  He  could  not  always  make  the 
carving  look  like  the  animal  he  wanted  it  to  repre- 
sent. That  was  especially  true  of  the  squirrel  he 
was  making.  He  had  tried  and  tried  to  make  the 
tail  curve  just  right  and  the  little  ears  exactly  the 
same  proportions  that  a squirrel  the  size  of  the  one 
he  was  carving  should  have.  He  had  looked  at 
pictures  but  he  couldn’t  get  them  right. 

"If  I sat  in  the  woods  and  let  the  squirrels  run 
and  jump  and  sit  where  I could  see  them,  it  might 
help,”  he  thought.  He  took  his  piece  of  soft  wood, 
which  wouldn’t  look  just  as  he  wanted  it  to,  and 
some  proper  carving  tools,  and  away  he  went.  No 
crows  flew  up  as  he  entered  the  woods,  but  he 
wouldn’t  have  seen  them  if  they  had,  for  he  was 
thinking,  thinking,  thinking.  Squirrels’  tails  and 
little  ears  seemed  to  be  running  all  through  his 
head.  He  didn’t  want  to  be  like  Donkey  John, 
who  could  never  make  any  carving  of  his  turn  into 
anything  but  a donkey.  When  he  wanted  to  carve 
a squirrel,  he  wished  it  to  be  a squirrel. 

"Here  is  a likely  place,”  he  thought,  as  he  sat 
down  on  a fallen  log.  "Now  if  a squirrel  would 
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A bushy  tail  began  to  take  just  the  right  curve  as  the  sharp  knife 
cut  away  the  soft  wood. 

only  come  and  sit  on  the  other  end  of  this  log,  he 
might  help  me  to  give  my  carving  the  right  curve 
to  its  tail  and  the  right  size  to  its  ears.”  Anyone 
who  has  read  fairy  tales  or  adventure  stories  will 
guess  correctly  that  that  is  exactly  what  happened. 
Only  it  was  three  squirrels  that  came.  Thomas  sat 
motionless,  and  watched  the  tails  and  ears  on  the 
real  squirrels  as  they  ran  about  on  the  log  and  on 
the  ground,  instead  of  seeing  them  in  his  imagina- 
tion. 

"Ha!”  he  said  out  loud.  "I  can  do  it!  I know 
I can.”  He  didn’t  even  know  that  the  squirrels 
had  scampered  away  as  soon  as  they  heard  him 
say  "Ha!”  A bushy  tail  began  to  take  just  the 
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right  curve  as  the  sharp  knife  cut  away  the  soft 
wood.  Two  little  ears  of  just  the  proper  size  ap- 
peared at  last.  Thomas  rubbed  his  hand  caress- 
ingly over  the  smooth  piece  of  work  he  had  about 
finished  before  he  started  home. 

Dorothy  modeled  her  squirrels  out  of  soft  clay.* 
She  had  dug  the  clay  from  a bank  near  her  home 
and  had  prepared  it  herself.  She  was  a skillful 
modeler.  She  could  make  a clay  dog  or  cat  in  a 
few  minutes.  She  had  already  modeled  all  of  her 
five  cats.  But  she  wanted  her  group  of  squirrels  to 
be  especially  well  done,  for  she  was  planning  to  ex- 
hibit them  at  the  school  fair  next  week.  Everyone 
in  the  class  would  be  showing  or  telling  something 
he  or  she  had  done.  Dorothy  wanted  her  squirrels 
to  be  admired  as  much  as  she  admired  the  quick, 
graceful  ways  of  the  real  squirrels  that  lived  in  a 
wood  close  to  her  clay  bank. 

It  was  a hot  day  and  Dorothy  thought  it  would 
be  pleasant  to  sit  under  the  shade  at  the  edge  of 
the  woods  and  do  her  last  two  squirrels  for  the 
group  of  five  she  planned  to  carry  to  school.  ”1 
will  take  the  three  I have  finished,”  she  said  to 
herself.  " I want  to  see  how  they  all  look  together.” 
She  took  the  three  clay  squirrels,  a modeling  board, 
some  smoothing  tools,  and  a lump  of  clay.  Plenty 
of  water  would  be  at  hand  where  she  planned  to  sit. 

"Caw,  caw!”  called  a flock  of  crows  as  Dorothy 
settled  herself  to  work.  "Look  out!”  she  said. 

* If  you  want  to  know  how  to  model  animals,  Playing  with  Clay, 
by  Ida  W.  Wheeler,  will  tell  you.  Chapter  XXVII  in  the  book  is 
the  one  you  should  read. 
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"I  see  some  black  mud  down  there  and  I might 
make  models  of  you  glossy  crows  out  of  it.”  The 
crows  had  no  real  concern  with  that  threat,  and 
went  on  about  their  business  as  Dorothy  worked. 
A squirrel  frisked  about  the  edge  of  the  woods,  but 
Dorothy  already  had  his  image  in  her  mind.  She 
did  not  need  him  for  a model. 

When  she  had  finished  modeling  the  two  squir- 
rels to  add  to  her  group  of  five  she  took  a nap,  and 
woke  just  in  time  to  see  a five  squirrel  come  close 
to  see  what  she  had  been  doing.  Dorothy  moved 
her  hand  to  let  him  know  that  the  curious  lumps 
of  clay  were  not  strange  nuts.  He  whisked  out  of 
sight  as  she  left  for  home  with  her  five  models  all 
in  different  poses. 

Some  time  after  these  five  had  gone  hunting, 
school  opened.  Only  one  of  them  had  nothing  to 
show  at  the  exhibit  as  a result  of  his  hunting  expe- 
dition, and  the  story  he  told  was  not  received  with 
much  enthusiasm  by  his  classmates.  It  is  easy  to 
say  which  one  that  was.  Hunting  with  kodak, 
pencil  and  sketchbook,  wood  and  carving  tools,  or 
modeling  clay  seemed  far  more  interesting  to  that 
class,  even  to  the  boy  who  had  always  hunted  with 
a gun. 

6.  SKUNKS  AND  OTHER  SO-CALLED  PESTS 

Once  I knew  a family  who  allowed  skunks  to 
rear  their  young  under  a part  of  the  house.  I have 
seen  the  little  black-and-white  skunk  kittens  play- 
ing on  an  unused  side  porch.  They  looked  amus- 
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in g,  although  I hurried  past  as  people  usually  do 
when  they  see  a skunk.  The  family  in  the  house 
was  never  disturbed  by  their  wild  neighbors,  be- 
cause the  skunks  were  never  disturbed  by  them. 
Skunks  are  harmless.  They  use  the  bad  scent  for 
protection.  Those  particular  skunks  needed  no 
protection  against  the  kind  family  who  allowed 
them  to  live  in  peace  under  the  house. 

Late  one  afternoon,  my  wife  and  I were  reading 
in  the  house.  Our  seven  ducks  had  been  fed,  and 
had  settled  down,  we  supposed,  for  a rest  in  their 
pen  in  the  orchard.  Suddenly  we  heard  a volley 
of  quacks,  coming  from  the  lawn.  We  rushed  out. 
"Quack,  quack,  quack!  Quack,  quack,  quack!” 
all  seven  ducks  were  calling  at  once,  their  heads 
stretched  high  and  their  eyes  turned  toward  their 
pen.  Something  evidently  had  frightened  them. 
My  wife  and  I went  nearer  to  the  pen.  "Stop!” 
she  said.  "It  is  a skunk.”  A skunk  was  helping 
himself  leisurely  to  some  of  the  duck  food.  My 
wife  thought  I ought  to  run  and  ask  a neighbor 
who  had  a gun  to  come  and  shoot  the  skunk.  She 
said  it  would  kill  the  ducks  that  night.  But  I was 
anxious  to  see  what  the  skunk  would  do,  and  I was 
not  afraid  that  it  would  kill  the  ducks.  We  stood 
still  and  watched  while  the  ducks  quacked  loudly. 
The  skunk  finished  his  meal.  He  poked  around 
with  his  nose,  exploring  the  pen.  After  a while  he 
crawled  through  a hole,  and  went  loping  slowly 
away  across  the  pasture.  He  did  not  disturb  the 
ducks  that  night  or  any  night.  We  saw  him  several 
times  afterward,  and  on  occasions  smelled  his  scent, 
but  he  didn’t  really  trouble  us. 
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He  held  the  skunk  with  one  hand  and  gently  pulled  the  jar  off 
with  the  other. 

I am  retelling  this  next  story.  It  was  published 
in  Our  Fourfooted  Friends  for  October,  1934.  One 
late  afternoon  Mrs.  Brown  saw  a skunk  moving 
backward  toward  her  cottage.  He  was  trying  to 
get  his  head  out  of  a glass  jar,  which  he  had  been 
investigating  for  food.  Mrs.  Brown  called  her 
brother,  who  decided  after  some  hesitation  that  he 
ought  to  try  to  help  the  skunk  get  free.  He  got  a 
long  pole  and  laid  it  across  the  neck  of  the  jar.  He 
held  the  jar  in  place  by  that  means,  but  still  the 
skunk  could  not  pull  free.  Then  he  dropped  the 
pole,  and  going  up  to  the  skunk,  held  it  with  one 
hand  and  gently  pulled  the  jar  off  with  the  other. 
The  skunk  seemed  dazed  for  a while  and  then 
slowly  staggered  off  into  the  bushes.  He  had  not 
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made  use  of  his  scent  bag  at  all,  but  seemed  to 
know  that  he  was  being  helped.  Very  early  on  two 
different  mornings  Mrs.  Brown  saw  what  she  be- 
lieved to  be  the  same  skunk  out  in  her  garden. 
He  liked  cutworms  and  harmful  insects,  so  he  was 
really  a help  in  the  garden. 

One  night  my  wife  and  I were  sitting  before  the 
fire.  Shadow,  our  dog,  was  lying  on  a rug  near  by, 
enjoying  the  warmth,  for  it  was  a cool  August 
night.  With  no  warning  at  all  he  leaped  up  and 
dashed  out  of  the  door  and  around  the  house.  We 
heard  him  snuffling  up  the  scent  of  something  as 
he  often  does.  "Skunk!”  we  said  together.  In  a 
moment  we  were  sure.  The  scent  was  unmistak- 
able. Shadow  dashed  back  to  the  door.  He  was 
rubbing  his  head  and  whining  to  be  let  in.  We 
opened  the  door  and  he  ran  to  the  rug  and  rolled 
over  and  over  on  it.  We  thought  everything  would 
be  ruined.  Not  at  all.  In  half  an  hour  the  scent 
had  almost  disappeared,  and  except  for  Shadow’s 
coat,  nothing  had  a trace  of  it  the  next  morning. 
It  must  have  been  a young  skunk  because  the  scent 
was  quite  mild.  We  admitted,  however,  that  a 
skunk  might  be  a pest  at  times. 

Hundreds  of  skunks  are  killed  by  automobiles 
on  the  highways.  They  have  not  learned  how 
dangerous  a car  is,  and  that  it  does  not  fear  their 
scent,  having  one  which  is  at  times  almost  as  bad. 
Skunks  are  often  caught  in  steel  traps  for  their  fur. 
They  deserve  consideration,  for  they  are  beautiful, 
interesting,  and  useful  creatures. 

Hawks  and  owls,  which  many  people  consider 
pests,  are  valuable  wild  creatures.  They  destroy 
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vermin  like  rats  and  mice,  which  are  harmful  to 
farm  crops.  They  do  almost  no  harm  to  poultry, 
game  birds,  or  songbirds.  Two  kinds  of  hawks 
are  generally  considered  pests,  but  even  they  have 
good  points,  which  would  make  saving  them  in 
sanctuaries  a humane  act.  All  hawks  and  owls  are 
beautiful. 

Crows  and  blackbirds,  with  their  glossy  black 
plumage,  should  not  be  considered  pests.  They 
are  more  than  half  good,  even  if  they  do  destroy 
some  corn.  There  are  better  ways  of  protecting 
the  cornfield  than  by  killing  the  crows. 

To  the  person  who  really  loves  nature  and  who 
wishes  to  conserve  our  rich  heritage  of  wild  life,  no 
creature  is  a pest  worthy  of  destruction.  The 
horned  owl  is  as  interesting  to  such  a person  as  the 
bob  white.  The  blue  jay  is  as  colorful  and  more 
amusing  than  the  bluebird.  The  red  squirrel  fur- 
nishes many  a moment  of  intent  observation. 

Anyone  who  hears  that  some  creature  should  be 
completely  destroyed  or  made  war  upon  ruthlessly 
should  stop  to  consider.  What  harm  has  the  crea- 
ture done?  What  benefits  does  it  bring?  Should 
some  way  be  devised  to  save  it  from  extinction? 
What  is  that  way?  This  would  make  us  sure  that 
so-called  pests  are  real  ones.  It  would  help  us  along 
our  Paths  to  Conservation. 

7.  TWO  STORIES  ABOUT  PLANTS 
The  Lady's- Slippers 

Mrs.  Devore  had  come  to  the  country  to  spend 
the  week  end.  She  lived  in  the  city,  and  an  outing 
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in  the  country  was  a great  treat.  On  the  morning 
after  her  arrival  she  set  off  alone  to  enjoy  the 
country.  She  took  a stout  walking  stick  and  soon 
disappeared  at  the  edge  of  a field  where  a wood 
road  made  a good  path  among  the  trees. 

Mrs.  Thomas,  whom  Mrs.  Devore  was  visiting 
for  the  week  end,  was  working  in  her  flower  garden. 
She  stopped  for  a moment  to  wave  to  her  friend, 
who  was  just  entering  the  wood  road.  Then  she 
busied  herself  with  her  gardening  and  thought  how 
beautiful  the  flowers  she  was  cultivating  would  be 
when  they  came  into  full  bloom.  She  had  worked 
for  more  than  an  hour  when  she  heard  a gay  " Yoo- 
hoo!”  from  across  the  field. 

Mrs.  Devore  was  hurrying  back  with  an  air  of 
triumph  in  her  walk.  She  had  seen  something  that 
pleased  her  greatly,  it  seemed  to  Mrs.  Thomas,  who 
was  watching  her  approach.  "'Look,  look!”  she 
called  out  cheerfully  as  she  came  near  the  garden. 
She  waved  something  in  her  right  hand. 

Mrs.  Thomas  caught  a gleam  of  green  and  pink. 
Her  heart  sank  with  misgiving  as  her  friend  ap- 
proached close  enough  for  her  to  see  the  pink 
lady’s-slippers  which  were  the  object  of  triumph. 
She  knew  just  where  they  had  been  found.  Only 
two  days  ago  she  had  located  three  of  the  plants 
growing  under  a pine  tree  in  the  woods  that  her 
friend  had  been  exploring.  She  had  thought  then 
that  if  they  remained  undisturbed  for  a few  years 
a whole  bed  of  them  might  develop.  She  did  her 
best  not  to  seem  unsympathetic  with  her  friend’s 
enthusiasm. 

"Look  at  these  lovely  plants  I found  under  a pine 


The  pink  lady’ s- slip  per , one  of  the  moccasin  flowers,  once  abun- 
dant but  now  very  rare.  This  flower  should  never  be  picked. 
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tree  in  the  woods,”  said  Mrs.  Devore.  " I brought 
them  for  you  to  see.  Aren’t  they  beautiful!” 
They  were  indeed  beautiful.  But  they  furnished 
a sad  sight  for  Mrs.  Thomas,  who  was  trying  to 
think  of  the  best  thing  to  do  not  to  hurt  her 
friend’s  feelings.  All  three  plants  had  been  taken 
— root,  stalk,  leaves,  and  blossom.  The  bed  in 
the  woods  had  been  completely  destroyed.  Al- 
ready the  plants  were  beginning  to  look  a little 
withered  in  her  friend’s  warm  hand,  stretched  out 
before  her  invitingly.  "They  are  lovely,”  she  man- 
aged to  say  pleasantly.  "We  must  put  the  blos- 
soms in  a vase  of  water  at  once.  I think  we  could 
plant  the  roots.  They  might  live  under  that  pine 
tree  in  the  yard.  Perhaps  they  might  blossom  for 
you  when  you  come  next  year.  They  are  becoming 
rare  in  this  part  of  the  country.” 

"Oh,”  said  Mrs.  Devore.  "I  am  sorry  I picked 
them.  I did  not  know  they  were  rare.  We  might 
have  gone  together  to  the  woods  to  see  them.  Do 
let’s  hurry  and  plant  the  roots  under  your  pine 
tree.”  She  snipped  the  stems  with  a pair  of  scis- 
sors which  Mrs.  Thomas  had  been  using  and  hur- 
ried to  put  the  delicate  blossoms  in  water.  In  a 
short  time  she  was  back  at  the  pine  tree  to  help 
with  the  planting.  She  scraped  the  pine  needles 
away  so  that  Mrs.  Thomas  might  make  the  hole 
for  the  three  roots.  She  put  the  needles  carefully 
over  the  loose  earth  when  the  planting  had  been 
done.  "There,”  she  said  as  she  stood  up.  "Now 
the  damage  I have  done  may  be  repaired.” 

Mrs.  Thomas  was  glad  to  write  to  her  the  next 
spring  that  the  three  roots  had  sent  up  green  shoots. 
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The  Maidenhair  Fern 

The  carpenter  had  just  finished  his  work  of  re- 
pairing some  of  Mr.  Wrenbee’s  old  house. 

Mr.  Wrenbee  had  been  poking  around  all  morn- 
ing, arranging  a bed  of  soft  earth  in  a shady  corner 
where  two  of  the  walls  made  an  angle.  He  had 
put  stones  in  front  to  hold  the  earth  in  place  and 
had  brought  several  bucketfuls  of  leafmold  to  heap 
on  the  loose  moist  soil.  "This  is  a dandy  spot  for 
a fern  bed,  ’ ’ he  said  to  the  carpenter.  ' ' If  only  I knew 
where  to  get  a maidenhair  fern  I would  set  it  here. 
It  would  grow  just  as  well  as  it  does  in  the  forest.  ” 

"I’ll  get  one  for  you  from  my  woods,”  said  the 
carpenter.  " I know  where  hundreds  of  them  grow.” 

Mr.  Wrenbee  was  much  pleased  the  next  day 
when  the  carpenter  kept  his  promise  and  arrived 
with  the  fern.  He  saw  that  a ball  of  the  leafmold, 
in  which  the  fern  had  been  growing,  had  been  kept 
in  place  around  its  roots.  Quickly  he  dug  a hole  in 
the  best  part  of  the  new  bed.  He  and  the  car- 
penter set  the  maidenhair  fern  in  place.  Not  a 
single  frond  had  withered.  Mr.  Wrenbee  hastened 
to  pour  a generous  supply  of  water  over  the  newly 
set  plant. 

Spring  advanced.  The  maidenhair  fern  sent  up 
new  fronds.  Mr.  Wrenbee  liked  to  watch  the  fronds 
unfurl  and  spread  into  their  lacy  pattern  of  leaves 
on  the  shiny,  reddish  black  stems.  Soon  he  had  a 
dark  green,  lacy  clump. 

Summer  came,  with  its  heat  and  long  spells  of 
dry  weather.  Mr.  Wrenbee  kept  the  maidenhair  fern 
watered.  He  let  the  old  stems  fall,  just  as  they 
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would  have  done  if  the  fern  had  been  growing  in 
the  woods  untended  by  him.  He  even  scattered  a 
few  dry  leaves  around  its  base  under  its  leafy  mass 
so  that  it  might  have  a home  even  more  natural. 
The  fern  repaid  his  efforts  by  its  beauty. 

Would  the  fern  appear  the  next  spring?  Mr. 
Wrenbee  thought  of  it  several  times  during  the 
winter.  He  even  mentioned  it  once  to  the  car- 
penter, when  they  were  figuring  on  some  more 
work  that  needed  to  be  done.  He  was  reassured 
by  the  carpenter’s  confidence. 

The  fern  came  up  as  soon  as  the  frost  was  well 
gone.  "I  am  grateful  to  you  for  helping  me  get 
this  fern,”  Mr.  Wrenbee  said  to  the  carpenter  one 
day,  when  they  were  admiring  the  sturdy  growth 
the  fern  was  making. 

"It  does  dress  up  this  corner  of  your  yard,”  the 
carpenter  replied. 

The  maidenhair  fern  said  nothing  at  all  but  kept 
on  growing. 


8.  SEVEN  DUCKS 

My  wife  was  at  home  alone  one  afternoon.  She 
was  a little  startled  to  hear  her  name  called  several 
times  by  someone  at  the  kitchen  door.  As  she 
went  to  the  door  she  heard  not  only  her  name 
called  but  also  a "peep,  peep,  peep,”  as  if  a chorus 
of  spring  peepers  (little  frogs)  had  come  to  serenade 
her.  Mr.  Sperry,  a good  friend  of  ours,  was  at  the 
door  with  a box  of  fluffy  yellow  ducks. 

" I heard  you  say  the  other  day  that  you  wished 
you  had  some  ducks  for  the  summer,”  he  said.  "I 
have  brought  them  to  you.” 
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My  wife  looked  in  the  box  and  eight  flat  yellow 
bills  lifted  toward  her,  still  peeping.  Mr.  Sperry 
had  to  hurry  along,  and  when  I got  home  I found 
my  wife  admiring  the  sleeping  little  flock  which 
she  had  taken  out  of  the  box  and  put  on  the 
grass.  "What  shall  we  do  with  them?”  she  asked 
at  once. 

"Let  them  stay  right  there  while  we  build  a pen 
for  them  and  rig  up  a shelter,”  I said.  "I  have 
some  chicken  wire  and  we  can  make  a box  do  tem- 
porarily.” We  hurried  down  to  the  back  of  the 
orchard,  and  soon  had  the  pen  and  the  box  ready. 
It  took  the  little  ducks  a long  time  to  settle  down 
for  the  night  in  their  strange  home.  But  when  we 
went  back  to  see  about  them  at  the  end  of  twilight, 
they  were  cuddled  up  together  so  close  that  we 
couldn’t  tell  which  body  belonged  to  which  head. 

That  night  it  rained.  Next  morning  one  of  the 
eight  ducks  had  drowned.  Little  ducks  drown  eas- 
ily in  a rainstorm  and  that  one  hadn’t  known 
quite  how  to  protect  himself  in  the  box  I had  put 
up  hurriedly.  We  buried  the  drowned  duck  under 
a tomato  plant  in  the  garden.  I found  a barrel 
and  made  a much  better  shelter.  By  leaning  sev- 
eral boards  against  each  side  of  the  barrel  and 
fastening  them  securely,  I made  two  extra  shelters. 
I thought  any  duck  would  be  able  to  get  in  out  of 
the  rain  in  the  future. 

The  seven  ducks  grew  rapidly.  My  wife  and  I 
shooed  them  down  to  the  brook  one  morning.  They 
went  along  in  front  of  us,  peeping  all  the  way  and 
not  much  liking  to  leave  their  pen.  We  drove  them 
across  the  field  to  the  steep  bank  beside  the  brook. 
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Some  steps  led  down  to  the  brook  level,  but  the 
ducks  did  not  choose  to  use  them.  They  slipped 
and  scrambled  pell-mell  down  the  grassy  bank. 
We  went  down  the  steps  and  shooed  them  into 
the  water.  What  a splash  they  made  as  they 
rushed  in!  They  scooped  up  the  clear  water  with 
their  flat  bills  and  we  could  see  it  run  down  their 
throats  as  they  held  their  bills  high  up  to  swallow. 
Then  they  ducked  their  heads  under  the  water  and 
threw  it  over  their  backs.  They  fluttered  their 
little  downy  wings  and  waggled  their  short  tails. 
When  they  had  washed  themselves  clean,  they 
came  out  of  the  water  and  sat  on  a sandbank  to 
dry  themselves  and  to  smooth  their  down  with  their 
bills.  Soon  they  all  rushed  back  into  the  water. 
They  put  their  heads  under  and  searched  along  the 
sandy  bottom  for  food.  All  the  time  we  sat  on  the 
grassy  bank  and  watched  them.  By  the  time  we 
started  back  to  the  house  they  seemed  perfectly  at 
home  in  their  swimming  hole. 

Late  in  the  morning  we  heard  a loud  peeping. 
The  seven  ducks  had  come  out  of  the  water. 
They  wanted  to  go  back  to  their  pen.  They  were 
trying  to  come  up  the  steps,  but  the  steps  were  too 
high.  We  helped  them  up  and  showed  them  the 
way  back.  We  let  them  rest  a while  on  the  green 
lawn,  and  we  thought  they  looked  like  big  yellow 
dandelions. 

In  a few  days  the  ducks  knew  how  to  go  to  the 
brook  alone.  One  day  they  surprised  us  by  getting 
back  without  our  help.  They  had  come  up  the 
road  and  around  past  the  garage  by  an  easy  route. 
After  that  they  always  went  to  the  brook  by  way 
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The  seven  ducks  on  their  way  to  the  brook. 

of  the  slopes  or  sometimes  the  steps,  and  home  by 
the  easy  way. 

We  enjoyed  watching  them  in  the  brook.  Some- 
times they  looked  as  though  they  were  standing  on 
their  heads  in  the  water  and  kicking  their  feet  up 
high.  We  threw  corn  and  wheat  into  the  water  so 
they  would  always  be  able  to  find  something  to  eat. 
As  they  grew  larger  and  began  to  get  white  feathers 
in  place  of  the  yellow  down,  they  amused  us  more 
and  more  by  their  antics  in  the  water.  Sometimes 
they  made  quick  rushes  through  it,  flapping  then- 
wings  as  if  they  were  trying  to  fly.  Sometimes 
they  dived  and  swam  under  it.  Sometimes  the 
rushing  current  would  catch  one  of  them  and  sweep 
him  twenty  feet  or  more  down  the  brook  before  he 
could  get  into  a quiet  pool  along  the  grass-grown 
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bank.  It  was  fun  to  see  him  swim  cautiously  back 
to  the  others.  It  was  always  fun  to  see  the  ducks 
rush  into  the  water  when  they  first  reached  it  after 
their  night  in  the  pen.  A good  drink  of  clear  cold 
water  was  the  first  thing.  Then  a bath!  And  such 
a bath  it  was  too!  They  ducked  their  heads.  They 
threw  water  over  their  backs.  They  ruffled  their 
feathers.  They  swished  with  their  wings  and  wag- 
gled their  tails.  When  they  had  dried  themselves 
in  the  sun  on  the  sand  and  had  picked  over  each 
feather,  they  were  creamy  white  and  gleaming. 

From  the  time  we  got  them  until  we  gave  them 
up  at  the  end  of  three  months,  the  ducks  were 
beautiful  on  the  green  lawn.  Sometimes  they  cud- 
dled all  together  for  a nap.  Now  and  then  a bright 
black  eye  would  open  for  a quick  glance  to  see  that 
all  was  safe.  Such  a mixture  of  heads  and  legs  and 
tails  we  had  seldom  seen.  Sometimes  each  duck 
settled  down  for  his  rest  in  his  own  separate  spot. 
Then  we  could  see  how  graceful  they  were.  One 
would  stretch  out  with  his  head  laid  along  his  back 
and  his  legs  sprawled  from  beneath  him.  One 
would  sit  with  his  neck  curved  back  and  his  bill 
resting  on  it  as  immovable  as  a stone.  One  would 
try  to  balance  himself  on  one  leg  and  go  to  sleep. 
We  sat  quietly  and  they  gave  a show  for  us  every 
afternoon.  We  never  knew  just  what  graceful  pose 
any  one  of  them  might  take. 

After  about  two  months,  the  ducks  could  almost 
fly  when  they  wanted  to  get  to  my  wife,  who  would 
call  them  as  they  came  through  the  gate  by  the 
garage  on  their  way  home,  about  five  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  They  usually  spent  the  whole  day 
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swimming  about  in  the  brook.  But  at  five  o’clock 
they  arrived  for  their  real  dinner.  When  she  called, 
they  lifted  their  heads.  They  spread  their  great 
white  wings,  with  tinges  of  yellow  showing  through 
the  feathers.  On  tiptoe,  half  running  and  half  fly- 
ing, they  sailed  across  the  lawn.  They  circled 
around  in  graceful  curves.  They  gave  quacks  of 
greeting.  That  was  a sight  worth  seeing. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  we  gave  the  seven 
full-grown  beautiful  white  ducks  to  a school  that 
had  a comfortable  place  for  them  and  a brook  in 
which  they  could  keep  clean.  The  pupils  enjoyed 
them  almost  as  much  as  we  had,  from  the  reports 
they  sent  us  at  different  times.  But  not  quite  so 
much!  We  had  observed  them  from  the  time  they 
were  peeping,  yellow,  downy  ducklings  until  they 
grew  into  quacking,  white-feathered,  large  ducks. 
We  remembered  how  they  had  searched  for  mush- 
rooms on  the  lawn  when  the  dew  was  sparkling  on 
the  grass  in  the  early  morning.  We  remembered 
their  amusing  antics  in  the  water  and  their  beauti- 
ful poses  on  the  grass.  We  had  enjoyed  our  three 
months  of  observing  how  common  creatures  act. 
We  were  glad  the  pupils  in  school  would  be  able  to 
continue  their  observations  where  we  had  left  off. 

My  wife  and  I resolved  that  we  would  always 
keep  some  familiar  domestic  creatures  near  us  when 
we  were  in  the  country  or  wherever  we  had  a yard. 
We  thought  of  pigeons,  bantams,  beautiful  chick- 
ens, other  kinds  of  ducks,  rabbits,  and  lambs.  We 
agreed  that  any  of  them  would  add  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  life  about  us  and  would  increase  our  love 
for  it. 
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SUMMARY 

Part  VII  sums  up  the  idea  back  of  the  whole 
book.  He  is  poor  indeed  who  has  never  learned  to 
love  the  animals  and  plants  — the  living  things  — 
that  are  all  about  him.  To  observe  them  carefully 
is  to  grow  in  appreciation  and  love  for  them.  To 
appreciate  and  to  love  them  means  wishing  to  pro- 
tect them  from  useless  destruction  or  cruel  treat- 
ment. 

No  person  should  be  unobservant  of  life  about 
him.  Even  if  he  lives  in  a city  there  are  parks  and 
zoological  gardens  where  he  can  see  all  kinds  of 
plants  and  animals.  He  can  make  excursions  into 
the  country. 

This  Part  has  given  some  records  of  observations 
that  I have  made  or  that  my  friends  have  reported 
or  that  I have  read.  They  are  not  unusual  hap- 
penings. Hardly  anyone  who  reads  them  but  will 
say,  "Oh,  I know  something  more  interesting  than 
that!”  If  only  he  tells  his  experience  and  com- 
pares it  with  what  others  may  tell  him,  the  Part 
will  have  served  its  chief  purpose.  Through  talk- 
ing over  our  observations  we  learn  to  make  more 
accurate  ones.  If  we  find  that  we  have  not  been 
observant  enough  and  that  our  friends  seem  to 
have  seen  much  more  than  we  have,  we  will  begin 
to  open  our  eyes. 

I have  written  a poem  that  tells  how  I feel 
about  the  world  and  all  the  interesting  things  it 
contains.  I have  not  said  anything  in  the  poem 
about  humane  treatment  or  about  conserving  the 
life  about  us.  I felt  sure  that  the  boy  or  girl  who 
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has  come  to  know  the  world  with  all  its  beauties 
would  never  need  to  be  reminded  of  those  matters. 
They  would  come  naturally  to  him.  The  poem  is: 

A World  to  Know  * 

Beautiful,  wonderful  sights  to  see, 

And  wonderful  sounds  to  hear; 

The  world  is  a place  for  a seeing  eye, 

And  a place  for  a listening  ear. 

Puppies  and  lambs  and  kittens  to  touch! 

Satins  and  silks  to  feel! 

Sugar  and  salt  and  honey  to  taste! 

Fragrant  fruits  to  peel! 

Beautiful,  wonderful  pleasant  world! 

And  a child  who  would  know  it  well 

Has  everything  to  see  and  hear, 

To  touch  and  taste  and  smell. 

There  is  sadness  in  the  world  of  nature,  of  course! 
To  observe  it  is  to  come  to  have  greater  sympathy 
with  the  world  about  us.  There  are  many  phases 
of  wild  life  that  have  not  been  touched  upon  in 
this  book.  Yes,  indeed!  Bees  and  butterflies  and 
moths  deserve  our  attention.  Insects  of  all  kinds 
are  interesting  to  watch.  So  are  fishes  and  the 
creatures  that  live  in  the  sea.  Even  rocks  and 
minerals  and  shells  repay  study  and  careful  observ- 
ation. 

And  what  a large  number  of  books  we  can  call 
upon  to  help  us  make  better  observations.  Any 
boy  or  girl  who  can  should  add  one  or  two  good 
books  about  nature  to  his  or  her  library  each  year. 

* From  A World  to  Know , by  James  S.  Tippett.  Harper  & Bros. 
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I have  added  a list  of  books  to  help  in  starting  that 
good  habit.  (See  page  294.)  I could  have  added 
more,  for  the  number  of  excellent  books  from  which 
to  choose  is  almost  impossible  to  count. 

One  example  will  serve  to  show  how  greatly  we 
have  changed  in  our  attitude  toward  wild  life. 
Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  it  was  customary  for 
boys  to  make  collections  of  birds’  eggs.  More  often 
than  anyone  realized,  the  eggs  that  were  left  did 
not  hatch,  for  most  birds  will  leave  their  nests  if 
they  are  disturbed  too  often.  Now  hardly  anyone 
collects  birds’  eggs.  Some  states,  Connecticut  for 
example,  have  strict  laws  forbidding  any  eggs  to 
be  taken  unless  a special  permit  has  been  obtained. 
We  are  indeed  improving  in  our  love  for,  and  our 
protection  of,  life  about  us. 

Let  us  hope  that  soon  our  "paths  to  conserva- 
tion” will  be  developed  into  much-traveled  high- 
ways. 


SOME  THINGS  TO  DO 

1.  Write  to  your  state  fish  and  game  commission 
for  a copy  of  the  laws  your  state  has  made  to  pro- 
tect its  wild  life.  Are  there  laws  about  the  collect- 
ing of  eggs?  Should  there  be? 

2.  Write  a report  of  some  observation  you  have 
made  of  some  wild  creature.  Read  it  to  your  class- 
mates. 

3.  Make  an  illustrated  booklet  recording  in 
writing  and  pictures  some  observations  you  have 
made  of  a familiar  domestic  animal.  You  might 
use  a dog  or  a cat,  but  it  will  be  better  to  select 
something  not  quite  so  familiar. 
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4.  Draw  a design  of  a house  and  yard.  Show 
where  you  would  plant  the  shrubs  for  making  birds 
more  welcome.  Show  where  you  would  place  a 
birdhouse,  a birdbath,  and  a feeding  station.  Tell 
why  you  made  your  design  as  you  did. 

5.  Make  a house  for  bluebirds.  You  can  find 
suitable  designs  in  many  books  and  magazines. 

6.  Help  make  a plan  for  nature  observation  in 
vacation  time.  List  the  things  you  would  like  to 
do.  Decide  upon  one  exhibit  you  can  easily  bring 
back  to  school  at  its  opening  in  the  fall.  Talk  with 
your  teacher  and  classmates  about  a nature  fair  or 
a classroom  nature  exhibit  that  you  think  would 
be  possible.  Discuss  the  necessity  for  care  in  get- 
ting things  for  your  exhibit.  You  should  not  de- 
stroy rare  plants  or  anything  else  that  is  rare. 

7.  Be  sure  you  know  the  meaning  of  these 
words: 


intermittent 


scuttle 


BOOKS  TO  READ 
Birds 

Adventures  in  Bird  Protection , by  Thomas  Gilbert 
Pearson.  D.  Appleton- Century  Company,  New 
York.  $3.50 

Bird  City , by  E.  A.  Mcllhenny.  The  Christopher 
Publishing  House,  Boston.  $3.00 
Wild  Bird  Guests , by  Ernest  Harold  Baynes.  E.  P. 

Dutton  and  Company,  New  York.  $2.50 
Gay-Neck , by  Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji.  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Company,  New  York.  $2.00 
The  Wayside  Inn  for  Birds , by  John  Lawrence 
Martin.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston.  $.88 
Bird  Stories,  by  Edith  M.  Patch.  Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  Boston.  $1.75 

Birdcraft,  by  Mabel  Osgood  Wright.  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York.  $.89 
How  to  See  Birds,  by  Eric  Fitch  Daglish.  William 
Morrow  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.50 

Cats 

Just  Cats,  by  Richard  Miller. " Doubleday,  Doran 
and  Company,  New  York.  $2.50 
Cats:  Long-Haired  and  Short,  by  Evelyn  Buck- 
worth-Herne-Soame.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company, 
New  York.  $2.50 
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The  Tiger  in  the  House , by  Carl  Van  Vechten. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York.  $4.00 

The  Cat  in  Verse , by  Carolyn  Wells  and  Louella  D. 
Everett.  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston. 
$2.00 

Rrou,  by  Maurice  Genevoix.  Minton  Balch  and 
Company,  New  York.  $2.50 

Cows 

Red  Heifer , by  F.  W.  Davison.  Coward-McCann, 
New  York.  $2.00 

Dogs 

Hound  of  Heaven , by  Sarah  Addington.  D.  Apple- 
ton-Century  Company,  New  York.  $1.00 
The  More  I Admire  Dogs,  by  Robert  H.  Davis. 

D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  New  York.  $1.25 
Here  are  Dogs,  selected  by  Ollie  Depew.  D.  Apple- 
ton-Century Company,  New  York.  $2.50 
Dark  Conquest,  by  William  Heyliger.  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Company,  New  York.  $2.00 
Dog  Heroes  of  Many  Lands,  by  Sarah  Noble  Ives. 
D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  New  York. 
$1.75 

Derry  of  Totem  Creek,  by  Hubert  Evans.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company,  New  York.  $2.00 
My  Dog  Simba,  by  Cherry  Kearton.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,  New  York.  $1.00 
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Prince  Jan , by  Forrestine  Hooker.  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company,  New  York.  $.75 
Jaimes  MacGregor  from  America,  by  Marian  Bullard. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.25 
Mr.  M’Tavish,  by  Marian  Bullard.  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Company,  New  York.  $1.00 
Gray  Dawn,  by  Albert  Payson  Terhune.  Harper 
and  Brothers,  New  York.  $2.00 

Big  Dogs  and  Little  Dogs,  by  Hedda  Walther. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York.  $1.50 

Valiant  Dogs,  compiled  by  Frances  E.  Clarke.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $2.50 
Jock  the  Scot,  by  Alice  Grant  Rosman.  Minton, 
Balch  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.50 
The  Dog  Owner's  Guide,  by  Eric  Fitch  Daglish. 
William  Morrow  and  Company,  New  York. 
$2.75 

About  Your  Dog,  by  Robert  Stell  Lemmon.  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  and  Company,  New  York.  $2.00 
Gumpy,  Son  of  Spunk,  by  Arthur  G.  Bartlett. 
W.  A.  Wilde  Company,  Boston.  $1.75 

Horses 

Mainly  Horses,  by  Ernest  Rhys  and  C.  A.  Dawson- 
Scott.  D.  Appleton-Century  Company,  New 
York.  $2.50 
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The  Look  of  Eagles,  by  John  Taintor  Foote.  D. 

Appleton-Century  Company,  New  York.  $1.25 
Horseback  Riding  Made  Easy,  by  Barretto  de  Sousa. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York.  $2.50 
Harum  Scarum , by  Sarah  Bowes-Lyon.  E.  P. 

Dutton  and  Company,  New  York.  $3.00 
Sleepy  Black,  by  Ross  Santee.  Farrar  and  Rine- 
hart, New  York.  $2.00 

Horses,  Dogs,  and  Men,  by  Charles  Wright  Gray. 

Henry  Holt  and  Company,  New  York.  $2.50 
Songs  of  Horses,  by  Robert  Frothingham.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  $2.00 
Piebald,  King  of  Bronchos,  by  Clarence  Hawkes. 

Macrae  Smith  Company,  Philadelphia.  $1.75 
The  Sorrel  Stallion,  by  David  Grew.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  $2.50 
Smoky,  by  Will  James.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
New  York.  $2.00 

Wild  Animals 

Leap-Home  and  Gentlebrawn,  by  Frieda  Hauswirth 
Das.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York. 
$2.50 

Infants  of  the  Zoo,  by  E.  G.  Boulenger.  E.  P. 

Dutton  and  Company,  New  York.  $2.00 
Zoo  Cavalcade,  by  E.  G.  Boulenger.  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Company,  New  York.  $2.50 
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Kari  the  Elephant,  by  Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji.  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company,  New  York.  $2.00 

The  Chief  of  the  Herd,  by  Dhan  Gopal  Mukerji. 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.00 

Wilderness  Adventures,  by  William  Lyman  Under- 
wood. Ginn  and  Company,  Boston.  $.80 

Monarch  of  the  Glen,  by  Svend  Fleuron.  Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  New  York.  $2.50 

Eyes  of  the  Wilderness,  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $1.90 

Jangwa,  the  Story  of  a Jungle  Prince,  by  Walter  J. 
Wilmerding.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.  $1.75 

Keema  of  the  Monkey  People,  by  Walter  J.  Wilmer- 
ding. The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
$2.00 

A Wilderness  Dog,  and  Shaggy  coat,  by  Clarence 
Hawkes.  Macrae  Smith  Company,  Philadelphia. 
Each  $1.75 

Muskox,  by  Marie  Ahnighito  Peary.  William 
Morrow  and  Company,  New  York.  $2.00 

The  Stir  of  Nature,  by  William  H.  Carr.  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  York.  $1.75 

Red  Fox , by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  L.  C.  Page 
and  Company,  Boston.  $3.00 
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The  Kindred  of  the  Wild , by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

Blue  Ribbon  Books,  Inc.,  New  York.  $1.00 
The  City  Jungle , by  Felix  Salten.  Simon  and 
Schuster,  New  York.  $2.00 
Lions  Wild  and  Friendly , by  Eric  F.  V.  Wells.  The 
Viking  Press,  New  York.  $2.50 

Miscellaneous 

All  the  Dogs  of  My  Life,  by  Elizabeth.  Doubleday, 
Doran  and  Company,  New  York.  $2.00 
A Book  of  Famous  Dogs,  by  Albert  Payson  Terhune. 
Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  New  York. 
$2.75 

Idlings  in  Arcadia,  by  E.  D.  Cuming.  E.  P. 

Dutton  and  Company,  New  York.  $3.50 
Animal  Pioneers,  by  Catherine  Cate  Coblentz. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company,  Boston.  $2.00 
Animal  War  Heroes,  by  Peter  Shaw  Baker.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $1.50 
Reptiles  of  the  World,  by  Raymond  L.  Ditmars. 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  $1.89 
How  to  See  Beasts,  by  Eric  Fitch  Daglish.  William 
Morrow  and  Company,  New  York.  $1.50 
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